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METROPOLITAN OPERA BROADCASTS 


Poser 


™ OR the 16th consecutive year, The Texas 
FD ig Company is happy to present to opera lovers 
am 7? everywhere the Metropolitan Opera radio 
broadcasts. Every Saturday afternoon the 

complete performance es are brought to you direct from 
the stage of the Metropolitan Opera House in New York 
City. Colorful commentary by Milton Cross re-creates 
the pageantry and action on the stage for the home 
listeners. At intermission time, Robert Lawrence con- 


ducts the popular Texaco Opera Quiz in which famous 


guests answer questions sent in by the home audience. 
All are invited to challenge the experts. Questions should 
he addressed to the Opera Quiz, The Texas Company. 


135 E. 42nd Street. New York 17, New York. Another 


entertaining and informative intermission feature is 


Onera News on the Air with Boris Goldovsky, Norman 


Dello Joio and others discussing 
operatic matters with opera stars and 


personalities from the world of music 


TRE TEAAS COMPA N Y 





Wie 
mh ik! thd 1 BIGGEST BOX AT THE MET 
. } 
Ve Sy It holds millions. The millions of opera lovers 
pT jp’ who sit in on Saturday afternoons at New York’s 
He. Metropolitan Opera during ABC Radio’s 16th season 


« of broadcast performances. Join them, won't you? 
} 
° 


ey ABC RADIO NETWORK 
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ANYONE of These ANY ONE 
Big Value Books... of These Big Hit 


Broadway Plays 
:yoo 


. to new members who 
join mow and agree to ac- 
cept as few as four Selec- 
tions during the coming year 


VALUE up to $10.60 in Publisher's Editions! 
y See 
630° Sep 75 
(in pub. ed.) in pub. ed.) 


oD 


S675 
(in pub. ed.) 225 


( b. ed.) 
(in pub. ed.) in pub. e 


Your Choice of Any One of These BIG-VALUE BOOKS: 


WORLD THEATRE IN PICTURES F ospee 

’ from plays, parodies compiled i... 875 
Edited by Tom Prideaux— by Bennett Cerf. Almost 700 (in pub. ed.) oar 
Brings the full history of the rollicking pages, with draw- 
theatre to life from ancient ings by Doug Anderson, com- 
times to modern Broadway. bining the top wits of the past 
Over 650 big pictures and bril- and present: Will Rogers, 


liant commentary from LIFE Dorothy Parker, S. J. Perel- * T 8 P 
: roadway Hit Plays: 
Magazine's rich archives. In- man, Benchley, Runyon, etc. PLUS Any One of These Top oy y 


cludes the greatest plays in his- (Publisher's Edition $3.95.) THE TEAHOUSE OF THE AUGUST BUS STOP, by William Inge — The 
. "hess Sout MOON, by John Patrick—Winner of Pulitzer Prize winner's latest hit 
tory from Antigone to South miTtON CROSS’ COMPLETE SIX top awards, including the Pul- about a cowboy who chases a pretty 


Dacit ) yundred F zer P and Drama Critics Might club singer until she catches 
Pacific. Presents hundreds of STORIES OF THE GREAT OPERAS itzer Prize. and Drama Critics Pieht 20%, Comedy of The Season” 


the greatest stars in their most Now in ONE BIG volume— reading delight. (Pub. Ed. $3.00) —LIFE Magazine. (Pub, Ed. $2.75) 


a ao the —. all the information any listener PLAIN AND FANCY, by Joseph Stein THE SOLID GOLD CADILLAC, by 
the Lunts, Olivier sankhead, ] ind " . " and Will Glickman Sock musical George S. Kaufman an oward 
] : RELES SO understand a bet smash The tender and mirth-fi Teichmann—How a middle-aged Cin- 
Cornell, Hayes, and many ter and enjoy it more. Over 600 story of life and love in a quai derella turns a few shares of stock 
3 ‘ i A h Village. ‘Year's Best Musica into a fortune and wins a portly 
n iD me pag ) F mi i rt 
Sho ( Publisher's Edition pages packed with f lay-by-play —George Jean Nathan . Prince Charming (Pub. Ed. $2.75) 
$7.50.) lescriptions of 72 famous (Pub. Ed. $2.75 


(im pub. ed.) 


THE DESPERATE HOURS, by Joseph 
AN ENCYCLOPEDIA OF yperas Covers plots, dialogue, THE BAD SEED, by Marwell Ander- Haves — Imagine a house just ume 
= son—The controversial shocker about 5 rs seized as a hide-out by three 

aes AMERICAN HUMOR, all a ae arias. Be autifully an angelic-looking little girl who is illers and a family like yours 
Edited by Bennett Cerf —Hi- illustrate a born killer! “A fourteen carat, held as their captives! ‘*‘Top-most 
: : : H ) - a i fifteen-below chiller.""—Kerr, N. Y¥ thriller of many seasons’’—Chap- 

larious stories, poems, scenes (Publisher's Edition $3.75.) Herald Tribune. (Pub. Ed. $3.00) man, N. ¥. News. (Pub. Ed. $2.75) 
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You Enjoy All These Advantages by Joining the Fireside Theatre THE FIRESIDE THEATRE, Dept. TA-1 


ES, by joining the Fireside Theatre Book the Season”’ by LIFE), and Pulitzer Prize Win 575 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
Club now, you not only get any ONE _ ner, Arthur Miller's brand-new hit A View From Please send me—for 10 days FREE EXAMINATION 
The Bridge, Damn Yankee Inherit the Wind the BIG VALUE Book AND the Hit Play I have indi- 
1 : ~ : Diary of Ann Frank and No Time for Sergeants! cated below and enroll me as a member. I may return 
but also any one of the six hit plays described both books in 10 days and you will cancel my member- 

1 . ' . s Or I will pay only $1.00 (plus shipping charges) for 
at right — BOTH for just ONE DOLLAR You Save Money on The Plays You Want: ship Li © 

: : both books. You will send me ‘‘Curtain Time”’ in advance 

We make this generous offer to introduc Members receive a free subscription to ‘‘Curtair of each new play selection. I will take at least four more 
you to America’s only theatre book it Time,’’ which describes each selectic in plays at the low Club price of only $1.89 each from the 
, advance. You need accept as few as four le twelve or more which you will offer as soon after they 
tions a year at a cost of only $1.89 each | open on Broadway as possible 


a cents postage even though the sam Write Here Title 
Enhances Your Appreciation of the Theatre: play sells everywhere for $2.75 to $3.00 in of Big Value Book you want: 
As a member you are offered the FULL TEXT publisher's editions! Write Here Title 


a new hit play int k form, ev t i . of Hit PI : 
on after it é , n Broadway as possible. Y« Send No Meney: The coupon will bring you oe Sen eee 


cene by scene , of any one of the big b 
ues thom with ith the hit play of your choice, both for only E Name 
it t theatre libran If not delighted, return both books 
5 ; nd your membership will be cancelled 
Proven Hits: wise send only $1, plus few cents postage 


hits. During the coming months member | keep BOTH. Mail coupon now t 
be offere eautit MStraiead V mT t . f City 


es « f on 
yutstanding hits as: the smast riller Desperat THE FIRESIDE THEATRE, Dept. TA-1, Offer « Continental U, S. A 
Hour 7 i named Best Comedy of 575 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


of the big value volumes described above, 


and to acquaint you with the Savings 


pleasures you will enjoy as a member 


choice 


Street and Number 


State 


iy 
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“BRAVO! 


Two new Recordings worth shouting about...from 


RCA VICTOR 


ss = The Album You’ve 
Ve r d | Al D A Waited a Lifetime For... 
Pai With the Greatest Operatic 

Cast Ever Recorded! 


Zinka MILANOV....Fedora BARBIERI.... 

Jussi BJOERLING....Leonard WARREN.... 

Boris CHRISTOFF, and others with the Rome Opera 

Mil House Orchestra and Chorus, Jonel Perlea, Conductor. 
wanov Complete on three Long Play records, with Italian-English 

° ° ; libretto, story of the Opera and notes by Olin Downes. 
By oerli ng Y (LM-6122) $11.98. Recorded in triumphant “New Ortho- 


phonic” High Fidelity sound. 
Warren 


A Towering Performance 


RCA VICTOR hs 
of the Complete Opera— 
Just Released to Commemorate The 
the Bi-Centennial Marriage ot 
of the Composer’s Birth Fi 
igaro 


Risé STEVENS....Sesto BRUSCANTINI.... 
Graziella SCIUTTI....SenaJURINAC.... 
Franco CALABRESE, and others. A Glyndebourne Produc- 
tion, produced by Carl Ebert. The Glyndebourne Festival 


Orchestra, Vittorio Gui, Conductor. M O ZA RT 


Complete on four Long Play records, with Italian-English 
libretto, story of the Opera, and notes by Edward J. Dent. 
(LM-6401) $15.98. A “New Orthophonic” High Fidelity 


ay GLYNDEBOURNE FESTIVAL OPERA 


Nationally Advertised Prices 
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Opera In English 


DE BANFIELD, R.—LORD BYRON'S LOVE LETTER 
(Libretto by Tennessee Williams) 
Vocal Score $5.00 Libretto 


DELLO JOIO, N. — THE RUBY 
(Libretto 7 William Mass) 
Vocal Score $5.00 Libretto 


— THE TRIAL AT ROUEN (in preparation) 


GIANNINI, V. — BEAUTY AND THE BEAST 
(Libretto by Robert A. Simon) 
Vocal Score $4.00 Libretto 


— THE TAMING OF THE SHREW 


(Libretto by V. Giannini & D. Fee) 
Vocal Score $10.00 Libretto 


MENOTTI, G. C. — THE OLD MAID AND THE THIEF 
Vocal Score ............$5.00 Libretto 


New English “Translations 


MENOTTI, G. C. — AMELIA GOES TO THE BALL 
(English Translation by George Mead) 
Vocal Score ............§6.00 Libretto 


MONTEMEZZI, |. — L'AMORE DEI TRE RE 
(The Love of the Three Kings) 
(English Version by Joseph Machlis) 
Libretto—{In preparation) 


MOUSSORGSKY, M. — BORIS GODOUNOV 
(English Version by E. Agate) 

Vocal Score $12.00 RN ile adaarsn $.75 
PERGOLESI, G. B.—LA SERVA PADRONA (The Maid-Mistress) 
—_ Translation by may onan 

Vocal Score .... ee 
PUCCINI, G. — LA ‘BOHEME 
(English Version by Howard Dietz) 
Vocal Score $5.00 CN ee 
— GIANNI SCHICCHI 
(Metropolitan Opera Version) 
Vocal Score $5.00 Libretto 
— MADAME BUTTERFLY 
(English Translation by Ruth and Thomas Martin) 
Vocal Score (in preparation) $10.00 SS SS 
— IL TABARRO (The Cloak) 
(English Translation by Joseph Machlis) 
Vocal Score {in preparation) 
Libretto (in preparation) 
— TOSCA 
(English Translation by Joseph Machlis) 
Vocal Score (in preparation) Libretto (in preparation) 
TOSATTI, A.—UNA PARTITA A PUGNI (The Fistfight) 
(English Translation by Chester Kallman) 
eng hebns wieibien cnr bosses ak ees ccesd $.50 
VERDI, G. — FALSTAFF 
(English Version by Chester Kallman) 


G. RICORDI & CO. 


1270 AVENUE OF THE AMERICAS 
132 WEST 2ist STREET NEW YORK CITY 
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LONDON ei; 


OFFERS T 

caTAIO€ Mbiptiehs <i FINEST OPERATIC 
SERVICES OF THE W E IT BOASTS THE EXCLUSIV 
om ORLD’S FINEST OPERATIC jeri 


Inge Borkh 
Fernando Corena 


Hilde Gueden 


ray 


f 


Gianni Poggi Aldo P rotti Cesare Siepi 
P 


Recent complete operatic recordings singled out for acclaim by press and public: 


R. STRAUSS: Salome (Goltz, Dermota, Potzok, VERDI: La Traviata (Tebaldi, Poggi, Protti) XLLA-26 $14.94 

Krauss cond.) XLL-1038/9 $ 9.96 PUCCINI: Manon Lescaut (Tebaldi, Del Monaco, 

R. STRAUSS: Der Rosenkavalier (Weber, Gueden, Corena) XLLA-28 $14.94 

Jurinoc) XXLA-22 $19.92 MOZART: Don Giovanni (Siep', Corena, Gueden, 

VERDI: Otello (Del Monaco, Tebaldi, Protti, Corena) XLLA-24 $14.94 Della Casa) XLLA-34 $19.92 

VERDI: Rigoletto (Del Monaco, Gueden, Protti, Siepi) XLLA-25 $14.94 MOZART: Die Zauberfidte (Magic Flute) (Gueden, Schoeffier, 
Simoneou) XLLA-33 $14.94 


To be issued shortly are these superb performances: 
MOZART: Le Nozze di Figaro (Siepi, Gueden, Della Case) VERDI: La Forza del Destino (Del Monaco, Tebaldi, Siepi) 
PUCCINI: Turandot (Borkh, Tebaldi, Del Monaco) DONIZETTI: L’Elisir d’Amore (Di Stefano, Gueden, Coreno) 
DONIZETTI: La Favorita (Simionato, Poggi, Bastianini, Hines) 
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Great Operas on Angel Records 


NORMA (Bellini) 


Callas, Stignani, Rossi-Lemeni, 
Filippeschi. Cond, Serafin. 


Album 3517 C 


1 PURITANI (Bellini) 


Callas, Di Stefano, Rossi-Lemeni, 
Panerai. Cond. Serafin. 


Album 3502 C 


PAGLIACCI (Leoncavallo) 


Callas, Di Stefano, Gobbi, Panerai. 
Cond, Serafin. 


Album 3527 


CAVALLERIA RUSTICANA( Mascagni) 


Callas, Di Stefano, Panerai, Canali, 
Ticozzi. Cond, Serafin. 


Album 3509 


Note: “Cav & Pag” together in one 
three-record album — Album 3528 C 


Zeatro Mla SFcata 


AMELIA AL BALLO (Menotti) 


Carosio, Panerai, Prandelli, Amadini, 
Campi. Cond, Sanzogno. 


Angel 35140 


TOSCA (Puccini) 


Callas, Di Stefano, Gobbi. 
Cond, De Sabata. 


Album 3508 B 


MADAMA BUTTERFLY (Puccini) 
Callas in title role. Cond. Von Karajan. 
Album 3523 C 


LA FORZA DEL DESTINO (Verdi) 
Callas, Tucker, Tagliabue, Nicolai, 
Rossi-Lemeni, Capecchi. Cond, Serafin. 
Album 3531 C 


AIDA (Verdi) 


Callas, Tucker, Barbieri, Gobbi. 
Cond, Serafin. 


Album 3525 C 


IL TURCO IN ITALIA (Rossini) 


Callas, Rossi-Lemeni, Gedda, Gardino, 
Calabrese, Stabile. Cond. Gavazzeni. 


Album 3535 


L‘ITALIANA IN ALGERI (Rossini) 


Simionato, Petri, Sciutti, Valletti. 
Cond, Giulini. 


Album 3529 B 
also: 
REQUIEM (Verdi) 


Schwarzkopf, Dominguez, Di Stefano, 
Siepi. Cond, De Sabata. 


Album 3520 B 


Magnificent Festival Recordings 


LUCIA DI LAMMERMOOR (Donizetti) 
Florence May Festival: Callas, Di Stefano, Gobbi. 
Album 3503 B 


Cond. Serafin. 


Cond. Cluytens. 


MIREILLE (Gounod) 
Aix-en-Provence Festival: Vivalda, Gedda, Gayraud, Dens. 


Album 3533 C 


Opera with Great Casts and the Supert Phitharimonta 


COSI FAN TUTTE (Mozart) 
Schwarzkopf, Merriman, Panerai, 
Simoneau, Otto. Cond. Von Karajan. 
Album 3522 C 


HANSEL AND GRETEL (Hiimperdinck) 
Schwarzkopf, and Grimmer. 

Cond. Von Karajan. 

Album 3506 B 


LES PECHEURS DE PERLES (Bizet) 
Angelici, Legay, Dens, Noguera. 
Cond. Cluytens. 

Album 3524 B 


"4 Champagne ”” Operetlas 


TROILUS AND CRESSIDA (Walton) 
Scenes with Schwarzkopf and Lewis. 
Conducted by the composer. 

Angel 35278 


ARABELLA (Richard Strauss) 

The Great Scenes, with Schwarzkopf, 
Gedda, Felbermayer, Metternich. 
Cond. Von Matacic. 

Angel 35194 


Faris Opera- €Comique 





L‘HEURE ESPAGNOLE (Ravel) 
Duval, Giraudeau, Herent, Vieuille, 
Clavensy. Cond. Cluytens. 

Angel 35018 


ARIADNE AUF NAXOS (Rich. Strauss) 
Schwarzkopf, Seefried, Streich, Schock. 
Cond, Von Karajan. 

Album 3532 C 


CAPRICCIO (Richard Strauss) 


(The Closing Scene with Four Last 
Songs) Schwarzkopf, 


Cond, Ackermann. 
Angel 35084 


LES MAMELLES DE TIRESIAS (Poulenc) 
Duval, Giraudeau. 

Cond, Cluytens. 

Angel 35090 


With fabulous casts starring Schwarzkopf, Gedda, Loose, Kunz @ Philharmonia Orchestra 
Fledermaus conductor: Von Karajan @ Other Operettas: Ackermann 


Johann Strauss 

Album 3539 B 
Album 3519 

A NIGHT IN VENICE Album 3530 8 


DIE FLEDERMAUS 
WIENER BLUT 


Available at 


your favorite dealer 


THE MERRY WIDOW 
THE LAND OF SMILES Album 3507 B 


Franz Lehar 


Album 3501 B 


In Gala “‘Factory-Sealed”’ 
or Standard Package 


ANGEL RECORDS, ELECTRIC & MUSICAL INDUSTRIES (U.S.) LTD., 38 W. 48 STREET, NEW YORK 36 
A subsidiary of Electric & Musical Industries Lid., Hayes, Middlesex, England 
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The Cover 


The cover subject for this opera issue is Eleanor Steber, Metro- 
politan Opera soprano who this season adds a thirty-fifth leading 
role to her, repertoire—the name role in Puccini’s Manon Lescaut. 
Other Met roles for Miss Steber this season are Elsa in Lohengrin, 
Fiordiligi in Cosi fan tutte, the Countess in The Marriage of 
Figaro, Eva in Die Meistersinger, and Rosalinda in Die Fleder- 
maus. Color photo by Alexander Bender. 
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UR, PUBLISHER. Printed in U.S.A 


DEAR SIR: 


Pointing out in his Freud on Broad- 
way that the father of psychoanalysis 
has only made explicit what is implicit 
in top-drawer drama; that is, that hu- 
man beings frequently are driven by 


Mac 


, JOHN_D 


unconscious motives often originating in 


. Special acknowledgment is given to Emily Coleman, who regu- 
childhood experience, Dave Sievers has 


done an excellent job of surveying the 
American stage over the last fifty years. 
Maurice Zolotow’s criticism [‘Books,” 
November, 1955] that he did not aban- 


larly writes this magazine’s “Opera House” feature and who gave 
special assistance to the Editors for this issue 


The Play 


don his thesis and write on the depres- - 34 History of a Libretto by Ruth Martin 
sion-induced Marxism of the thirties Sos" 36 «Libretto of opera “Cosi fan tutte” by Mozart 


seems to me a virtue rather than a 


defect Opera Features (opera section begins on page 23) 
The theatre is, indeed, through the DO 24 The Met’s Mr. Bing: a Balance Sheet 
new medium of television, carrying on a oye by Emily Coleman 


What’s New at the Metropolitan 
the dynamics of human behavior that . by 


must eventually lead to an_ infornied : } Musi 
public opinion in regard to matters of 
mental illness, recently labeled by the 
president of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, Dr. Elmer Hess, the number one 
health problem of the country. 


program of mass public education into 


Francis Robinson 

Hath Charms by Margaret Fishback Antolini 

TV in the Opera Picture by Peter Herman Adler 

Designing of a “Magic Flute” by Harry Horner 

Opera at the Bench by Mary Ellis Peltz 

The Case of the Unseen Opera by George R. Marek 

When Is an Opera Not an Opera? by John Gutman 
More power to Dave Sievers for hav- Opera on Records: Fact vs. Fancy 

ing made explicit in an intensely inter- : by Remy Van Wyck Farkas 

esting book the Freudian insights which The Other Side of the Operatic Record 

either intuitively or consciously inform 825 by Goddard Lieberson 

our best playwrights. j The Well-Dressed Opera by Dorle J. Soria 


K. C. BRANDENBURG, M.D : 73 Operatic Reunion in Vienna by Emily Coleman 


76 Director's Dream by Herbert Graf 

78 Lyric Chicago: Opera Ascendant by Claudia Cassidy 
80B The New York City Opera’s Fall Season 

80D The San Francisco Story 

82 On a Desert Island With Twelve Million Opera Fans 


Long Beach, California 


& 
S. funds 


In your November issue, which I oth- 
erwise thoroughly enjoyed, Clare Powers 
takes its upon himself (herself?) to casti- 
gate the sponsors of the New York Sum- 
mer Festival for not concentrating their 
efforts upon the theatre. It seems to me 
that this is applying some sort of inverse 
logic to the problem. If, as stated in 
your article, statistics supplied by the 
Hotel Association of New York show 
that 80 per cent of the city’s out-of-town 
trade is drawn by ‘the theatre, what need 
is there to promote the theatre as a tour- 
ist attraction? The function of any cham- 
ber of commerce, as I understand it, is 
to increase tourist trade. If the theatre 
already is bringing in its share, it would 
seem to me that the New York Conven- 
tion Bureau should concentrate its efforts 
elsewhere. After all, Mr. Gimbel is a 
merchant. Isn’t it good business to in- 
crease over-all sales by building up the 
weak items, not the strong ones? 


cannot assur 


in U 


East Main Street 
act of March 3, 
iption rates: t 


able 
he editors 


" 


21 


Broadway 

16A The Desk Set 

16B Comédie Francaise 
16C The Chalk Garden 
16D Deadfall 

17 The Heavenly Twins 
18 The Lark 

20 The Vamp 

22 A Hatful of Rain 


at 14 


lished monthly 


mf 


h new, i 


Departments 
3 Letters 
4 Calendar of the Theatre Arts 
8 Limelights and Footlights by Hedy Clark 
14 Offstage 
9 Books 
PuBLICATION OrFice: 1421 E. Main St., Saint Charles, II. 


>d with STAGE MAGAZINE is pub 


idress send old address wit 


EDITORIAL AND ADVERTISING OrrFices: 130 W. 56th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


f ac 


I must agree, however, that it seems 
unlikely that anybody would come to 
New York to see a movie, so perhaps the 


CrrcuLtaTion OrrFice: 208 S. La Salle St., Chicago 4, Il. 


right Co 


ce 
$800; 24 issue 


(continued on page 91) 


THEATRE 
Entered as sec 
For change © 


Allow 5 weeks for subscription to begin or for change of address. 
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2 BIG BROADWAY 
MUSICALS 


“TREMENDOUS MUSICAL!” 


—McCLAIN, IRL. -AMER, 


GWEN VERDON.. 


STEPHEN Starring R 
DOUGLASS * WALSTON 


DERS FILLED 
Mon. thru Sat 
ans (First 8 Rows) 
i Boxes 
Mezz. $5.75, 4.60: 
» 3.45, 2.90, 3: 
£3 


Eves.: Div 


O35; Orch, * 
$5.75, 4.60: texs ge 


-45; Mezz. 
le. $2.30, 1.75 

. (Tax Inci.). Pp en. 

close, selt-addressed, yt 
~ with check or mone: 


ol 
46 ST. 
eft, 2m wae 


“A HUMDINGER!” west, 
JOHN EDDIE 
RAITT ° FOY JR. 

HELEN GALLAGHER * 


with PAT MARSHALL 


MAIL ORDERS FILLED 
PRICES: ss. Meas. 
6 , 
$a sels sabe) 


4.08, ist Bale. $3.48, $2.90; 2ne 
. 68.30, 1.78. (Tax inci.) Please 

(addressed, stamped en- 
vetepe with mail erder. 


ST. JAMES THEA. 246 west 441 st. 
LA 4-464 


+ Oreh. $7.50; 

3.60, 3.00, 2.50. 

:; Meas. $4.30; 
. 3 2.00. Please enclose 
self-addressed, envelope with mail 
order. 


imperial theatre, 45 st. w. of b’way. 


a 


Cc 


Calendar of Theatre Arts 


Current Broadway 
Plays and Musicals 


A Hatful of Rain—Lyceum, W. 45th. A drama by 
Michael V. Gazzo about a drug addict and the 
impact the discovery of his addiction makes on 
his wife, his father and his brether. Stars Shel- 
ley Winters and Ben Gazzara 


A Roomful of Roses—Edith Sommer’s play about 
a twice-married woman who tries to make her 
teen-age daughter feel wanted mgs Pa- 
tricia Neal and directed by Guthrie McClintic. 

A View from the Bridge—Coronet, W. 49th. Two 
short plays by Arthur Miller, one dealing with 
life in a Manhattan auto parts warehouse, the 
other with the tragic effect on a Brooklyn long- 
shoreman of his niece’s romance with a young 
Italian immigrant. Van Heflin and J. Carroll 
Naish are principals in each. 

Bus Stop—Music Box, W. 45th. William Inge’s 
comedy about a group of travelers mareoned in 
a Kansas roadside diner because of a blizzard 
Barbara Baxley portrays a night club ‘“‘chan- 
teuse,”’ Dick York a cowboy, and Kent Smith a 
boozy professor. Harold Clurman directed. 

Cat on a Het Tin Rocf—Morosco, W. 45th. Win- 
ner of last season’s Pulitzer Prize and New 
York Drama Critics Circle Award, Tennessee 
Williams’ drama concerns a dying Mississippi 
plantation owner (Burl Ives) for whose estate 
the families of two of his unhappy offspring are 
contending. With Barbara Bel Geddes. Elia Ka- 
zan directed 

Comedy in Music—Golden, W. 45th. Pianist- 
comedian Victor Borge in a one-man show of 
songs and sketches. 


Damn Yankees—46th Street Theatre. Gwen Ver- 
don, Stephen Douglass and Ray Walston in a 
musical about a baseball fan who sells his soul 
to the devil in return for being transformed into 
a star player whe can help his team win the 

nnant. Beok by George Abbott and Deug- 
ass Wallop, music and lyrics by Richard Adler 
and Jerry Ross. 

Fanny—Maijestic, W. 44th. Ezio Pinza and Walter 
Slezak have the leading relies in this musical 
adaptation ef Marcel Pagnol’s trilogy dealing 
with life on the Marseilles waterfront. S. N 
Behrman and Joshua Logan wrote the book, 
and Harold Rome composed the music and 
lyrics. 

Inherit the Wind—National, W. 4ist. A court- 
room drama, based on the famous Scopes 
‘‘monkey trial’ of 1925, about a young teacher 
on trial for breaking a state law against ex- 

unding the Darwinian theery of evolution 
aul Muni and Ed Begley portray the oppos- 
ing lawyers. 

Janus—Plymouth, W. 45th. Carol Green’s comedy 
about a woman who is leading a double life, 
that of a housewife in Seattle and a coauthor 
of historical novels in New York. Starring Mar- 
garet Sullavan, with Claude Dauphin and Rob- 
ert Preston. 

No Time for Sergeants—Alvin, W. 52nd. Ira 
Levin’s adaptation of the Mac Hyman comic 
novel about a good-natured Georgia boy in the 
Air Force. Andy Griffith, Myron McCormick 
and Roddy McDowall are among the principals. 

Pipe Dream—Shubert, W. 44th. Richard Rodgers 
and Oscar Hammerstein II collaborated on this 


Pulitzer Prize and Critics’ Award 1955 


THE PLAYWRIGHTS’ COMPANY 


presents © ay 


Barbara BEL GEDDES:¢% 
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in The ELIA KAZAN 


Production of 
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with MILORED DUNNOCK 
aad ALEX NICOL 
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musical version of John Steinbeck’s Sweet 
Thursday. Stars Helen Traubel and William 
Johnson. Harold Clurman directed 

Plain and’ Fancy--Mark Hellinger, 1655 Bread- 
way. Musical comedy by Joseph Stein and Will 
Glickman set in a Pennsylvania Amish commu- 
nity. With Richard Derr, Shirl Conway and 
Barbara Cook. Music by Albert Hague, lyrics 
by Arnold Horwitt 

Red Roses for Me—Booth, W. 45th. Sean 
O’Casey’s play dealing with the great Dublin 
strike of 1913. With Eileen Crowe, E. G. Mar- 
shall and Patrick O'Neal. John O’Shaugh- 
nessy directed. 

Silk Stockings—Imperial, W. 45th. A musical 
adaptation of Ninotchka which presents Hilde- 
garde Neff as a Communist emissary in Paris, 
and Don Ameche as an American who wins her 
away from the party line. Book by George S 
Kaufman, Leueen MacGrath and Abe Burrows, 
music and lyrics by Cole Porter. 
he Chalk Garden—Barrymore, W. 47th. Enid 
Bagnold’s symbolic comedy, set in Sussex, Eng- 
land, about a doting grandmother and her 
precocious granddaughter who is helped by a 
governess with a mysterious past. Siobhan Mc- 
Kenna and Gladys Cooper head the cast. Cecil 
Béaton was the designer. 

The Desk Set — Broadhurst, W. 44th. William 
Marchant's comedy about the head of the re- 
search department at a television station, whose 
job is threatened by an electronic brain. Shir- 
ley Booth stars 


The Diary of Anne Frank-—Cort, W. 48th. A 
dramatization of the widely read journal of the 
teen-age Jewish girl who hid with her family 
in an Amsterdam garret during the height of 
Nazi domination in World War II. Garson Ka- 
nin directed a cast headed by Joseph Schild- 
kraut, Susan Strasberg and Gusti Huber 


The Lark—Longacre, W. 48th. Jean Anouilh’s 
drama about Joan of Arc, adapted by Lillian 
Hellman. Stars Julie Harris and Boris Karloff 
With Joseph Wiseman and Christopher Plum- 
mer 

The Matchmaker—Royale, W. 45th. Thornton 
Wilder's comedy, set in Yonkers and New York 
City during the 1880's, deals with a wealthy, 
widowed merchant and a matchmaker (Ruth 
Gordon), who promises to find him a new wife 
but actually has her own eye on him. Formerly 
titled The Merchant of Yonkers. Directed by 
Tyrone Guthrie, and with Eileen Herlie. 

The Pajama Game—St. James, W. 44th. A light- 
hearted musical-comedy treatment of Richard 
Bissell’s novel 7'/. Cents, about labor difficulties 
in a pajama factory. With John Raitt, Eddie 
Foy, jr , Pat Marshall and Helen Gallagher. 

The Righteous Are Bold—Frank Carney’s drama 
about a girl possessed by the devil, starring 
Dennis O'Dea and directed by Eddie Dowling 

The Teahouse of the August Moon—Martin Beck, 
W. 45th. John Patrick’s comedy based on the 
Vern Sneider novel, about an Army captain and 
the natives of Okinawa. Robert Lewis directed. 

The Vamp—Winter Garden, 1634 Broadway. A 
musical-comedy spoof of the silent screen. Stars 
Carol Channing. Book by John Latouche and 
Sam Locke, lyrics by Mr. Latouche, music by 

__James Mundy, choreography by Michael Kidd 

Tiger at the Gates — Helen Hayes, W. 
Michael Redgrave is starred as Hector in Chris- 
topher Fry’s translation of Giradoux’s antiwar 
play which takes place just prior to the out- 


Bs 
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MANHATTAN 
COSTUMES 


We costume many N. Y. yoo and TV pro- 
ductions. These same fresh and attractive pro- 
fessional costumes are available at moder- 
ate rental rates for little theatres, scheols, 
churches, groups, etc. We steck all perieds 
for plays, operettas, and musical comedies. 
Our workrooms are continually making entire 
new costume productions for rental. All ces- 
tumes are cleaned and altered under the 
supervision of our own professional designer. 
Write, giving requirements and performance 
dates, for complete costume plots and 
estimate 


Manhattan Costume Co., Inc. 
1658 Broadway, N. Y. 19 Circle 7-2396 
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break of the Trojan war. Harold Clurman is 
the director, and the cast also includes Walter 
Fitzgerald, Leueen MacGrath, Barbara Jeflord 


and Diane Cilento 


Will Success Spoil Rock Hunter?—Belasco, W. 
44th. George Axelrod’s satiric comedy dealing 
with the adventures of a writer for a movie fan 
magazine who becomes a big wheel in Holly- 
wood, with the assistance of a satanic literary 
agent. Ameens the principals are Orson Bean, 

au, Martin Gabel and Jayne 


Walter Matt 
Mansfield. 


Witness for the Prosecution Henry Miller, W 


43rd. Agatha Christie’s mystery play about the 
trial of a young man accused of murdering a 
wealthy spinster. With Francis L. Sullivan, 
Patricia Jessel and Una O'Connor. Winner of 
last season’s New York Drama Critics Circle 


Award for foreign plays. 


Openings 


A Quiet Place—Week of January 23. Julian Cla- 
man’s play about the marital troubles of an 
American couple living in Italy. With Tyrone 
Power, Leora Dana, Halliwell Hobbes and 


Susan Kohner 
Dancing in the Chequered Shade—Playhouse, W 


48th, January 11. John van Druten’s comedy 
set in Greenwich Village. With Marjorie Steele 


and Donald Hotton 


Fallen Angels—January 17. A revival of Noel 
Coward's play about two friends who discover 
a mutual former love. With Margaret Phillips 


and Nancy Walker 


King Lear—City Center, W. 55th., Jauuary 10 
elles, who also directed. 


or 12. Stars on W 
Through January 29. 


Pleasure Dome —A ‘‘musical holiday’’ revue, 
with Jimmy Komack, May Williams, Joseph- 
ine Premice, Kaye Ballard and Bea Arthur. 
Sketches by Arnie Rosen and Coleman Jacoby 

Skylight—January 12. Drama by Jerome Weid- 
man about the search for a mercy killer who 
has escaped from the courtroom where he is on 


trial for murder 


Tamburlaine the Great—Broadway, 1681 Broad- 
way, January 19. Christopher Marlowe's Eliz- 
abethan drama, with Anthony Quayle as the 
bloodthirsty conqueror. Tyrone Guthrie and 
Donald Wolfit have combined Parts I. and II. 
of the Marlowe work. Directed by Mr. Guthrie, 

P el A cast 
of ninety-two includes members of the Strat- 


scenery and costumes by Leslie 


ford, Canada, Shakespeare Festival company 


The Great Sebastians—Anta, W. 52nd., January 
4. A comedy by Howard Lindsay and Russell 
Crouse about a married mind-reading team, 
set in present-day Europe. Stars Alfred Lunt 


and Lynn Fontanne. 


The Hot Corner—January 24. A comedy by Allen 
Boretz and Ruby Sally about a baseball mana- 
ger whose star pitcher refuses to cross a peanut 
vendor’s panes line. Directed by Sam Levene, 

s 


who heads the cast. 


The Innkeepers—A drama by Theodore Apstein 
about an expatriate American couple in Mexico. 
Geraldine Page and Darren McGavin are the 


leading players 


The Ponder Heart—Week of January 23. Jerome 
Chedorov and Joseph Fields’ adaptation of 
Eudora Welty’s novel about a Southern eccen- 


tric. Stars David Wayne. 


The Visitors—Ronald Alexander’s comedy dealing 
with a married couple living in a ee | com- 
raube 


Time Limit—A drama by Henry Denker and 
Ralph Berkey about Korean prisoners of war. 
ennedy, Richard 


munity near New York. Shepherd 
directs. 


The cast includes Arthur 
Kiley and Patricia Benoit. 


"VAN HORNS | 
COSTUMES 


On the American Stage 
Over a 


CENTURY 


Send for Prices 


VAN HORN & SON 


THEATRICAL COSTUMES 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
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Volpone—City Center, W. 55th., January 31. Or- 
son Welles directed and stars in the Ben 
Johnson comedy. Through February 12. 

Waiting for Godot—January 23. Samuel Beck- 
ett’s drama concerning two tramps who phi- 
losophize as they are ‘‘waiting lor Godot.”’ 
ro Lahr and Tom Ewell have the leading 
roles 


Pre-Broadway Tours 


A Quiet Place 
9-21 

Maiden Voyage— Locust, Philadelphia, opens De- 
cember 29. Paul Osborn’s satiric comedy about 
Athena and the gods on Mount Olympus. With 
Claire Bloom, Lorne Green and Barry Jones 
Joseph L. Mankiewicz directs. 


Someone Waiting—Shubert, New Haven, opens 
January 11 Emlyn Williams’ psychological 
thriller with Leo G. Carroli and Jessie Royce 
Landis 


Strip for Action Musical adaptation of the 
Howard Lindsay-Russel Crouse comedy, with 
book by Eli Basse and music by Jimmy McHugh 
and Harold Adamson. Stars Gypsy Rose Lee. 
Shubert Theatre, New Haven, opens December 
31; Shubert, Boston, January 9; Shubert, Phil- 
adelphia, January 30. 

Tamburlaine—Royal Alexandra, Toronto, Janu- 
ary 4 

The Amazing Adele—A musical by Anita Loos 
about a young girl’s telephathic wers dis- 
played in Atlantic City during the thirties. The 
cast includes Tammy Grimes, Dagmar and Enid 


Markey. Music and lyrics by coproducer Albert 
Selden 


The Hot Corner-—-Wilbur, Boston, opens Janu- 


Locust, Philadelphia, January 


ary 4 
The Muddle-Brain—Shubert, Philadelphia, opens 
January 4; Plymouth, Boston, opens January 
9. A comedy-drama by Milton Scott Michel. 
The Ponder Heart—Boston, opens January 9. 
Waiting for Godot—Playhouse, Coconut Grove, 
Florida, early January 


Shows on Tour 


Anastasia — Blackstone, Chicago. Guy Bolton's 
adaptation of Marcel Maurette’s drama gbout 
some Russian expatriates living in post-World 
War I. Berlin, and their attempt to establish 
a derelict’s claim to being daughter of the 
late czar. 

Boy Friend—Ford’s Baltimore, January 2-7; Shu- 
bert, Philadelphia, January 9-21; Nixon, Pitts- 
burgh, January 23-28; Her Majesty’s, Montreal, 
beginning January 30. British musical comedy 
spoofing the twenties. 

Bus Stop—Louisville, January 2-4; Murat, India- 


napolis, January 5-7; Cincinnati, January 9-14 ;~ 


Victory, Dayton, January 16-18; Hartman, Co- 
lumbus, January 19-21 ; Hanna, Cleveland, Jan- 
uary 23-28; Cass, Detroit, beginning January 
30. William Inge’s play dealing with a divergent 
group of travelers who find themselves marooned 
in a Kansas roadside diner during a blizzard. 

Can-Can—-Biltmore, Los Angeles, January 1-14; 
Curran, San Francisco, beginning January 16. 
Cole Porter musical about Paris in the 1890's. 

Kismet—Great Northern, Chicago. Musical ver- 
sion of the Knoblock play, with music from 
Borodin. 

Lunatics and Lovers—American, St. Louis, Janu- 
ary 2-7; Nixon, Pittsburgh, January 9-14; Shu- 
bert, Detroit, January 15-28; Royal Alexandra, 
Toronto, beginning January 30. Sidney Kings- 
ley’s irreverent farce satirizing matrimony and 
morality. 

Plain and Fancy—Music Hall, Houston, January 
5-7: Civic, New Orleans, January 9-14; Ameri- 


Largest 

collection of the 

world's finest costumes. 

Brooks is America's foremost 

costumer furnishing costumes to the 

majority of New York stage plays and televi- 

sion shows. We costume an average of 100 

amateur productions every week. Send us a 

list of your requirements and be sure Brooks 
costumes your next show! 


Prof. Sawyer is our Costume Consultant for 
Academic and Community Theatres. Write 
to him here. 


;ec OO & S 


3 West 6Ist Street, New York, N. Y. 


Official Costumers for American Shakespeare 
Festival, Stratford, Conn., and Brattie Shake- 
speare Festival, Cambridge, Mass. 
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“BEST PLAY OF THE SEASON!” 


Herold Trib., Time Mag., Journal Amer., A.P., World Tel. & Sun, UF. 
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The Comedy Smash by JOHN PATRICK 
tAdopted from the Novel by Vern Sneider) 
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Production Directed by ROBERT LEWIS 
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Elite and Telefunken High Fidelity 
Brings You a New Dimension in Sound 


AN YOU identify the great 
compésers of old in the picture 
above?* 

Can you identify the magnificent radio- 
phonograph console that brings the mas- 
terworks of these great composers to life 
like never before in the history of broad- 
casting and recording? It is the superb 
Mozart, a high fidelity audio system 
worthy of its name. 


For Those Who Demand the Finest 

Bound to be one of your most prized 
possessions, the Mozart console is styled 
and engineered specifically for those 
whose taste inevitably leads them to the 
finest products in every field. And in high 
fidelity— 


Elite and Telefunken Audio Systems 
Have No Equal 

To listen to the Mozart's glorious tone 
and miraculous sound-sensitivity is truly 
an unforgettable experience, a delight to 
the ear. To look at its graceful, opulent 
cabinet is a delight to the eye. 


High Fidelity At its Best 
—Imported From the Continent 

The Mozart radio-phono belongs in your 
home. See it soon, as well as the other 
Elite and Telefunken high fidelity systems, 
priced from $99.95 to $549.95 at fine 
stores everywhere. (Slightly higher prices 
west of Rockies, Florida, and in Canada.) 


the old 


music masters 


and the new 


MOZART [illustrated above) . . . hi fi audio 
system with 4 speokers, 2 built-in anten- 
nas, tuning eye, tone controls. Push-button 
controlled, FM, Standard, Long Wave, Short 
Wove reception. The phono is the famed 
Elite Hi Fi Automatic Changer, intermixes 
ony size record from 6" to 12", shuts off 
automotically after last record, equipped 
with sapphire needle for standard records 
ond DIAMOND NEEDLE for long play rec- 
ords. Cabinet of genuine mahogony veneers. 


JUBILEE 


High fidelity for less than $100. Compact table 
mode! audio system for FM, AM and plug-in for 
» phono or tape recorder. 2 built-in antennas. 50 
15,000 cycles. Cabinet of rich walnut veneers 


Portable high fidelity system. FM, AM and Short 
Wove. 2 built-in antennos. Plug-in for phono, 
tape recorder ond external speoker. Push-button 
controls for wave bonds, “A” bottery accumu 
lator, antenna, battery saver 


44) ow Q U A LITY By Pp E A K GS w\\Wy Write for free brochure on hi fi 
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\A 
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*The famous composers above are, left fo right: V 


Beethovor, Rubinstein, Handel, Schubert, Mozart, Chopin, Mendelssohn 
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and name of your nearest dealer. 
Imported by 


MERICAN 
LITE. Inc 


Dept. 31 
7 Park Ave. 
N. Y. 16, N. Y. 


SYSTEMS 


In Canada: 
American Elite (Canada) Ltd. 
1409 Bishop St., Montreal, Que. 


erdi, Paderewski, 


can, St. Louis, January 16-21; Chicago, begin- 
ning January 23. Musical about fite in a 
Penusylvania Amish community. 

Tea and Sympathy—Shubert, Detroit, January 
1-8; East Lansing, Michigan, January 10-11; 
Beloit, Wisconsin, January 12; Huntington, 
West Virginia, January 13-14; Louisville, Janu- 
ary 16-18; Indianapolis, January 19-21; Keith, 
Dayton, January 23-25; Hartman, Columbus, 
January 26-28; American, St. Louis, beginning 
January 30. Robert Anderson’s drama about a 
sensitive student accused of homosexuality in a 
New England boys’ school 

The King and I-—-Shubert, Philadelphia. Rodgers- 
Hammerstein musical based on Margaret Fon 
don’s Anna and the King of Siam. 

The Pajama Game — Shubert, Chicago. Light- 
hearted musical treatment of Richard Bissell’s 
novel, 7, Cents, about labor and management 
in a pajama factory. 

The Teahouse of the August Moon (Burgess Mere- 
dith and Scott McKay)—Erlanger, Chicago; 
(Larry Parks and Thomas Coley)—Her Ma- 
jesty’s, Montreal, Janua 2-14; Erlanger, 
Buffalo, January 16-21; Shubert, Cincinnati, 
ey 23-28; Murat, Indianapolis beginning 
January 30. Comedy by John Patrick about an 
American Army captain’s efforts to “‘western- 
ize’ the Okinawans. 


Off Broadway (New York) 


Actor’s Playhouse 100 Seventh Avenue 
Weill’s Down in the Valley, Saturday 
nights and Monday evenings. 

Amato Theatre—159 Bleecker St. William Saroy- 
an’s Floyada to Matador: three short Fm 
Hello Out There, The Hungerers and Opera 
Opera, and an epilogue 

Bown Adams Studio—306 W. 81st. The Neophytes, 
Desires of Four and The Grand Gesture, by 
Bown Adams, Friday evenings. Desires of Four, 
The Grand Gesture and Antigone Revisited, 
adapted from Sophocles’ Antigone by Bown 
Adams, Saturday evenings. Free guest reserva- 
tions; telephone Trafalgar 3-0870. 

Carl Fischer Concert Hall—165 W. 57th. Theo- 
dore in solo excursions into the macabre. Sat- 
urday evenings at 8:30 

Cherry Lane Theatre—38 Commerce St. Dragon’s 
Mouth, a drama by J. B. Priestley and Jac- 
quetta Hawkes about four persons who “‘analyze 
their souls’? while quarantined aboard a yacht 

Circle in the Square—5 Sheridan Square. Cradle 
Song, a Spanish comedy by Gregorio and Maria 
Martinez, set in a nunnery. 

Davenport Theatre — 138 E. 27th. Mondays 
through Wednesdays, The Richelieu Conspiracy 
by Bulwer-Lytton ; Thursdays through Sundays, 
Shaw's Village Wooing. 

4th Street Theatre—83 E. 4th St. Chekhov fes- 
tival plays, translated by Stark Young. 

Henry Street Playhouse — 466 Grand St 
Town, January 6-8 

Living Theatre Studio — 2641 Broadway (at 
100th). Readings of classical and modern plays 
every third Monday. 

Phoenix Theatre—12th St. and Second Avenue 
“Side Show”’ on January 23, with Cornelia Otis 
Skinner 

Provincetown Playhouse 
Stoops to Conquer. 

Rooftop Theatre—111 E. Houston St. Edwin Jus- 
tus Mayer’s The Death of Don Juan, a satirical 
comedy set in a small Spanish town. 

Royal Playhouse—62 E. 4th St. A new play by 
Harold Cobin, Annie’s Son, dealing with the 
problem of narcotics. 

Shakespearewrights—Jan Hus Auditorium, 351 E 
74th. Macbeth, utilizing a platform stage. 

Senior Dramatic Workshop—1639 Broadway. Clas- 
sics and new plays performed each Saturday 
night. Admission is free by writing or phoning 
JUdson 6-4000 for guest tickets. 

Theatre de Lys—121 Christopher St. The Kurt 
Weill-Berthold Brecht Threepenny Opera, Enc- 
lish version by Marc Blitzstein 


Other U. S. Productions 


Alabama 


Mobile—The Mobile Theatre Guild. The Time of 
Your Life, January 11-13 


California 


Fresno—Fresno State College. The Caine Mutiny 
Court Martial, January 15-21. 

Laguna Beach—-Community Players. Sabrina Fair, 
January 20-28 

San Francisco—Playhouse Repertery Company 
La Ronde, Fridays, Saturdays and Sundays 
through January. 

San Mateo — Peninsula Little Theatre. 
Alley, January 13-14, 20-21, 27-28. 


Kurt 


mid- 


Our 


133 Macdougal St. She 
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Flerida 


St. Petersburg St. Petersburg Little Theatre 
Bell, Book and Candle, January 8-11 

IMinois 

Chicago Goodman Memorial Theatre. Redemp- 
tion, January 6-7, 10-14, 17-22. Children’s The- 
atre: The Three Bears, January 7-February 18, 
Saturdays; January 15-February 19, Sundays 

Chicago—Jack and Jill Players: Sinister House, 
January 14-15. Northwestern University Chi- 


cago Campus Group, Thorne Hall: Kind Lady, 
January 13-15. 

Decatur—Millikin University. Stuart Walker’s 
Portmanteau Theatre: The Trimplet, Neverthe- 
less, The Medicine Show, Six Who Pass While 
the Lentils Boil, January 13-14 

Galesburg—Knox College. Murder in the Cathe- 
dral, January 26-28 

Urbana— University of Illinois. King Lear, Janu- 
ary 11-14 

Indiana 


Richmond—Richmond Civic Theatre. The Caine 
Mutiny Court Martial, January 30-February 3 


Kansas 


Topeka—-Topeka Civic Theatre. Years Ago, Jan- 
uary 18-20 


Kentucky 

Murray Murray State College. All My Sons, 
January 12-14 

Massachusetts 

Boston—Northeastern University. All My Sons, 
January 13-14. 

Michigan 


Grand Rapids—Grand Rapids Civic Theatre. The 
Clown Who Ran Away, January 13-14; 20-21 


Grosse Pointe—Grosse Pointe Community Players 
Rebecca, January 27-29 


Kalamazoo—Kalamazoo Civic Theatre. The Time 
of Your Life, January 5-14. 


Saginaw--Saginaw Players. Sabrina Fair, January 
11-21 

Minnesota 

Minneapolis University of Minnesota Theatre 
hieves’ Carnival, January 26-28 and January 


31-February 5 


New Jersey 

Oradell—Bergen County Players. Gigi, January 
6-7, 13-14, 20-21, 27-28 

New York 

Fresh Meadows——Fresh Meadows Community The- 
atre. Blithe Spirit, January 27-28 

North Carolina 


Salisbury—-Catawba College. Juno and the Pay- 
cock, January 12-14 


Ohio 

Athens— Ohio University. Pygmalion, January 17- 
21 

Cleveland Heights Signet Players. Time Out for 
Ginger, January 6-8 


Toledo—Repertoire Little Theatre. Dial ‘‘M” 
for Murder, January 27-February 4 


Oregon 

Eugene—University of Oregon. Fancy Meeting 
You Again, January 27-February 11. 

Portland—Portland Civic Theatre. Night of Jan- 
uary 16th, January 4-February 11 (Blue Room) ; 
Reclining Figure, January 4-21 (Main Stage) ; 
The Elves and the Shoemaker, January 21-Feb- 
ruary 12 (Junior Theatre). 


Pennsylvania 

University Park—Pennsylvania State University 
Players. Picnic, through January 14. 

Rhode Island 

Providence—Brown University. The Time of Your 
Life, January 11-14. 

Texas 

Beaumont——Beaumont Community Players. Two 


Blind Mice, January 26-28, 30-31. 

Dallas—Margo Jones Theatre 56. An Evening 
of Short Shaw, through Sepuery 7. Love in a 
Tutu, a new comedy by Neal Roper, January 
9-28. Tolka Row opens January 


Washington 


Seattle—University of Washington. Sabrina Fair 
through January 14 (Penthouse Theatre) ; Dial 
*““M”’ for Murder, through January 28 (Show- 
boat Theatre) 


Wisconsin 


Ripon—Ripon Community Players, Ripon Col- 
lege Theatre. My 3 Angels, January 27-29. 
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See 


Before the opera, enjoy fabulous food 
and the convenience of dinner at 


Shorr’ 


METROPOLITAN OPERA RESTAURANT and BAR 


on the Grand Tier 


Superb Cuisine and Vintage Wines at 
Curtain Dinner and Saturday Buffet Luncheon 
Two hours before each performance 


To make the first act curtain with ease, 
call for dinner reservations, 


LOngacre 5-1149 


Write Sherry’s at the Metropolitan Opera 
or phone the above number for your 


Opening Night Souvenir Menu. 


seNion DRAMATIC WORKSHOP 


“the School with a Great Tradition” 


Dr. Maria Piseator, Director Dr. Saul Colin, President 


SPRING TERM FEBRUARY 13, 1956 
SUMMER TERM JUNE 1956 FALL TERM OCTOBER 1956 


DAY AND NIGHT courses for Beginners. Advanced Professionals, Acting, 
Directing, Playwriting, Stagecraft, TV and Radio 


JUNIOR DRAMATIC WORKSHOP Saturdays Only 


Age 6 to 16— Acting, Speech, Dance, Production 


Capitol Theatre Bidg. 1639 Broadway, New York 19 
Write or Phone for Catalog 


Judson 6-4800 





Important Plays 
From Theatre Arts 
Magazine 


Listed below are most of the plays 
that have appeared in THEATRE 
ARTS during the past seven years. 


Joan of Lorraine 

Command Decision. 

Medea 

The Winslow Boy... 

The Plays the Thing.. 

An Inspector Calls 

The Young and Fair. 

Anne of the segeend Saye. a 
The Silver Whistle.. one 
Present Laughter ........ 
Edward, My So 

Light Up the Sky. 

Two Blind Mice 

The Biggest Thief in Town. 
The Leading Lady 

Yes, My Lord 

The Closing Door.. 

That Lady 

Now |! tor Me Down to Sieep~ 
Dierdre of the Sorrows. . 
Caesar and Cleopatro..... 

The Enchanted ... 


The Innocents ... 

The Happy Time 

The Day Keter Tomorrow 

The Gioconda Smile...... 

Secson in the Sun 

Mr. Mergenthwirker's 
Lobblies 


The Autumn Garden, Act II. 
The Autumn Gorden, Act Iil.- 
Second Threshold 

Billy Budd .... a 
The House of Bernarda 4 ‘Alba... 
Don Juan in Hell... 

The Country Girl... ace 
_ Book and Candle..... 


rp.. 

Barefoot in Athens. 
The Slaughter of the 

Innocents ‘ 
Paint Your Wagon 
Point of No Return 
Darkness at Noon 
The Children's Hour 
My Darlin’ Aidco..... 
The Deep Blue Sea 
See the Jaguar 
Misalliance = 
The Crucible i 
Time Out for Sayer - 
Bernardine ....... sn 
Picnic c 
The Climate of Eden............. 
My 3 A sopoeteeseiial 
The Fifth Season..... 
Camino Real 


Sabrina Fair 
Ondine ...... 
Kiss Me Kate. nee 
Anniversary Waltz 
Dial "'M"’ for Murder d 
Remarkable Mr. Pennypacker.. 
The Rose Tattoo... : 
Teahouse of the August 

Moon ..... Hed ’ 
King of Hearts. 
All Summer Long.. 
Pajama Game ......... 
Bad Seed 
Cosi Fan Tutte... 


Order by month and year of issue. 
Prices: 1956, 50c—1955, 75c, 
1954 and all previous issues $1. 


Please enclose check or money 
order with your order. Send to: 


Back Number Dept., Theatre Arts, 
208 So. LaSalle, Chicago, Illinois. 


by Hedy 


Erna Sack, one of the world’s 
greatest coloraturas (no one yet has 
equalled her feat of hitting “C” 
above high “C”), is also considered 
one of the world’s wittiest artists. 
We are told that during a reception 
given in her honor in Paris, a very 
famous French general told Mme. 
Sack: “Do you know, madame, that 
French women spend twice as much 
a year for clothes and cosmetics as 
the entire budget of the French 
armed forces?” : 


“IT don’t doubt it, Monsieur le Gen- 
eral,” replied Erna Sack, “but don’t 
they also make twice as many con- 
quests as the French armed forces ?”’ 


Now that the Vienna State Opera 
has been restored and reopened with 
an international gala performance 
that was truly gala, the famous 
opera ball will be resumed during 
the 1956 carnival season. The “Op- 
ernball’ used to be attended by more 
than 5,000 people, and we vaguely 
remember that it was lovely to be- 
hold. The debutantes of Vienna 
society opened the evening dancing 
one of Strauss’s waltzes, and the 
color of their formal gowns was pre- 
scribed by the organizers of the ball. 
Thus all the young women wore 
white,. pink or pale blue and, of 
course, long gloves. Their partners 
wore tails and, believe it or not, top 
hats and white gloves. No, there was 
never anything informal about the 
“Opernball,” but then why should 
there have been? 


Opera news coming out of Italy 
these days is exciting to anyone who 
reveres “the great country of great 
opera,” and not only as far as 
Milan’s La Scala and the Teatro 
dell’Opera in Rome are concerned. 
Naples’ San Carlo Opera (not too 
well known to Americans but dear 
to the hearts of European opera 
lovers) looks forward to an impres- 
sive opera season, both for the choice 
of operas and for the artists. Among 
the operas Naples will hear, there 
is one that is little known in Europe 
and, we believe, practically unknown 
in the United States. It is Rossini’s 
La Cambiale di Matrimonio, and we 
wish the world would finally pay a 


Peecwees os. 
Toe eee, 
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— te 


tee 


Clark 


little attention to it. Among the fa- 
miliar masterpieces there is Boro- 
din’s Prince Igor starring Boris 
Christoff. We have heard only the 
records, but we envy the Neapoli- 
tans—at least for that one evening! 


Here is a bit of news from Italy 
that distresses us. It seems that In- 
grid Bergman and Cary Grant had 
been holding the record for the 
screen's longest kiss, a buss in No- 
torious which is said to have lasted 
fifty-seven seconds. Well, now comes 
word that they no longer hold that 
record! A couple of actors named 
Barbara Laage and Renato Baldini, 
in a movie called Nagana, produced 
a kiss that lasted seventy seconds, 
say the compilers of statistics on 
such matters. And the fact that 
Nagana was filmed in Africa changes 
nothing in the sad story! What dis- 
tresses us, however, is not the fact 
that Bergman and Grant are no 
longer the world champions, but that 
there are people who obviously time 
kisses as if they were bicycle races. 
Next,thing you know we will go to 
the movies with a chronometer! 


In this business of film making, 
Rome seems to out-Hollywood Hol- 
lywood. We hear that twenty-eight 
pictures, either Italian or joint pro- 
duction ventures, are being shot in 
and around Rome. We also hear that 
the increase in swimming pools and 
mink coats in the Eternal City is 
remarkable. 


Rossano (Summertime) Brazzi 
spent the better part of last year in 
the United States. No sooner had he 
returned to Italy for a belated vaca- 
tion than he got a letter from two 
of his American fans. The two girls 
announced a forthcoming visit. They 
wanted to spend some time with him 
in order to “learn your lovely lan- 
guage.” Surrounded by his family, 
Brazzi wanted nothing but peace and 
quiet at that point. He sent them a 
dictionary by air mail. 


We are delighted with what we 
hear about Paul Osborn’s play, The 
Maiden Voyage. It has drama, wit, 
excellent writing, a brilliant cast 
and ... it has Billy Rose. 
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BOOKS 


More Than Halfway 
Let’s Meet the Theatre by Dorothy 
and Joseph Samachson. (Abelard- 
Schuman, $4) 


If you have been looking for an 
interesting, authoritative, complete 
yet compact book which will intro- 
duce you to all types of theatre ac- 
tivity in the United States today 
and to all phases of theatre—this is 
it. More than an introduction, Let’s 
Meet the Theatre is a distillation of 
rich theatrical experience, presented 
by people who know and care deeply 
about the subject. What is particu- 
larly refreshing is the lack of senti- 
mental nostalgia, the realistic facing 
of today’s conditions in commercial 
and noncommercial theatre, and the 
bold forward look. Another welcome 
relief is that in this book one meets 
the theatre and not show business; 
warmth, ideals and human dignity, 
not stars-in-the-eyes glamour and 
hard crust. 


Anyone who wants to talk shop 
with famous theatre people has his 
desire fulfilled here. His questions 
are asked by the authors in a series 
of visits with Arthur Miller, John 
van Druten, Howard Lindsay and 
Russel Crouse, Brooks Atkinson, 
John Golden, Theresa Helburn, Oli- 
ver Smith, George Abbott, Harold 
Clurman, Margaret Webster, How- 
ard Bay, Mordecai Gorelik, Edith 
Atwater, Katharine Cornell, Clar- 
ence Derwent, Uta Hagen, Alfred 
Harding, Rex Harrison, Helen Hayes, 
Bert Lahr, Frederick O’Neal, Ruth 
Mitchell, Leonard Bernstein, Agnes 
de Mille. The quality of conversation 
runs throughout. Nothing has been 
overlooked, even to the glossary of 
simply explained technical terms 
which the experts have used from 
time to time in these informal and 
informative chats. 


Following a preface by the ad- 
mirable John Gassner and acknowl- 
edgments to some of the best theatre 
brains and hearts in the country, the 
Samachsons have introduced their 
subject, then presented it in sections 
called: “How a Play Is Produced,” 
“Author and Audience,” “The Pro- 
ducer,” “The Director,” “The Scene 
and Costume Designer,” “The Ac- 
tor,” “The Stage Manager,” “Music 
and Dance in the Theatre,” “The 
Off-Broadway Theatre” and “The 
Nature of Our Theatre.” 
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Ww RK I T I N G DRAMA BOOK SHOP 


TV—Radio—Short Stories—Plays BEST PLAYS 195455 
ed. Louis Kronenberger 
CORRESPONDENCE COURSE TIGER AT THE GATES 
< , a Giraudoux-F ry 
Tie Pen ated oormeate curse Set | MADAM, WILL YOU WALK? 
Sidney Howar 
LAJOS EGRI THE FLOWER IN DRAMA and 
“THE ART OF DRAMATIC WRITING" GLAMOUR " 
(Steen & Selucbesd rev. ed. Stark Young 


. i aye ean HOW TO DIRECT FOR T.V 
Used as text in Colleges and Universities . 
Gecmahion he Country : ed. William I. Kaufman 


AUDITIONING FOR T.V. 
PLAYS ANALYZED M. Begley & D. MacCree 3.50 


EGRI ASSOCIATES THE BOOK OF LITTLE KNOWL- 
EDNA LEWIS FRANCES FRANKLIN EDGE. Goodman Ace 2.95 


2 Columbus Circle, New York 19, New York 47 W. 52nd St., New York 19, N. Y. 
Circle 6-612! 


MUSIC... DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE 


for Christmas, SIX FAMOUS CAROLS Sead for free cateleg 
for group singing, arranged by three New Releases 
young Americans. (1275-A) ......35¢ The Tender Trap 


Dial “M” for Murder 
for Shakspere, THE SONGS FOR Time Out for Ginger 


TWELFTH NIGHT, with accompaniment Sabrina Fair e Picnic 
for stage use. (1230-A) .........30c King of Hearts 


Reclining Figure 
‘ {On orders less than $2.00 please inciude 
1c for heediieg! The Southwest Corner 


The Festival e Grand Prize 
PERFORMERS LIBRARY, Inc. DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE, Inc. 
Box 3651, Washington 7, D.C. 14 East 38th Street, New York 16 


the egg and who? 


to find out, read 


QPERA STARS IN THE SUN 


by Mary Jane Matz 
with a foreword by Milton Cross 
Intimate glimpses of 
Metropolitan Opera personalities 
® Recipes © Anecdotes ® Customs 
® Hobbies ® Informal photographs 
© Sketches by Susan Perl 


THE METROPOLITAN OPERA GUILD, INC. 
654 Madison Ave., N.Y.C. 21 


Please send me copies of the first edition of OPERA STARS IN 
THE SUN by Mary Jane Matz at $3.95 each. 


Enclosed is my check (or Money Order] for $. .. (U.S. funds only) 


Name... 
Address. 


Zone 





By Popular 
Request 


for all those readers who use The- 
atre Arts as a handy guide to the 
modern theatre and those who just 
through their 


enjoy thumbing 


back issues... 


THEATRE ARTS 
PRESENTS 


a handsome addition to your |i- 
brary . . . a permanent binder to 
hold your Theatre Arts for all time. 
This gold stamped binder, sturdy 
withstand 
usage, is the perfect gift—for 
yourself and all Theatre Arts 


minded friends. $2.50 


enough to constant 


*f Holds 12 Issues 
send check or money order to: 
THEATRE ARTS 
208 S. LA SALLE ST. 
CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 


To most New Yorkers, off Broad- 
way still means New York. Here it 
means high school, university and 
community theatres, summer thea- 
tres and others throughout the coun- 
try. There are excellent, practical 
suggestions for their increase and 
improvement. In case you are not 
yet aware.of the existence or nature 
of such organizations as the Amer- 
ican National Theatre and Academy, 
the American Educational Theatre 
Association, the Council of the Liv- 
ing Theatre, the National Theatre 
Conference and the National Thes- 
pian Society, you will meet them in 
this section. 

With its inviting format, well- 
chosen illustrations, information and 
feet-on-the-ground inspiration, this 
book belongs under your reading 
lamp 

—Marjorie L. Dycke 


(Miss Dycke is chairman of: the 
theatre departments, School of Per- 
forming Arts, Metropolitan Voca- 
tional High School, New York City.) 


Spotlight on Lighting 
Theatrical Lighting Practice by 
Joel E. Rubin and Leland H. Watson. 
(Theatre Arts Books, $3.75) 
This is a book dedicated to estab- 
lishing lighting for the theatre and 


tf) 


Cr ery 


NEW 


allied entertainment mediums as a 
profession requiring a definite tech- 
nique. Throughout this survey the 
authors have used examples of the 
following phases of activity, which 
are used as chapter headings: thea- 
tre lighting, collegiate practice, com- 
mercial indoor productions, arena 
productions, open-air productions, 
puppetry and television. The book 
comprises a series of examples deal- 
ing with the approach to, and anal- 
ysis of, lighting. It also takes up the 
selection of instruments and provides 
a guide to theory of design. Each of 
the examples is illustrated with 
drawings and photographs. 

Since the book is a survey, it con- 
tains no enlargement of detail and 
fits no particular category of study 
For the beginner it presents very 
interesting and important facts; for 
the specialist it provides a clue to 
problems that will arise in related 
fields. As the authors themselves 
state, they presuppose a knowledge 
of the key books in the field as a 
background. As a supplement to 
Stanley R. McCandless, Theodore 
Fuchs and Hunter Dade Sellman, it 
is a useful addition to the library of 
the lighting designer. 


—Jean Rosenthal 
Miss Rosenthal is one of the 


hing or the be er 


LAMPS 

RIGGING 

TRACKS 

LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 
LIGHTING ACCESSORIES 
SPECIAL EFFECTS 
DIMMERS 
SWITCHBOARDS 
DRAPERIES 
CYCLORAMAS 

SCENERY 

HARDWARE 

PAINTS 

MAKE-UP 

COSTUME ACCESSORIES 
SOUND EFFECTS 


WORKING MODELS 
SPECIFICATIONS 


CONS Uae 
PLANS 


PLEASE WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


YORK 36 * CIRCLE 5-5870 
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|. Drama — Speech 
cere SE NE) Radio — Television | | HERBERT BERGHOE 


. sas Combined with liberal arts courses leading 
From Script to Performance to B.A., B.S., M.A., M.S. degrees. Fully EVENING ACTING 


accredited. Day, evening, summer sessions. CLASSES 
Principles of Theatre Art by M. D. Se es. Seen 
‘ equipped electronic television production Facult 
Albright, William P. Halstead and studio provides outstanding facilities for pers HERMES 
re ee . television training; broadcasting: announc- ? 
“a ll. (Houghton-Miffiin, non ing; writing; radio and television produc- MARIAN RICH 
is is not just another boo tion. Professional acting; directing ; play- 
al ei J writing; scene and costume designing. Stu- UTA HAGEN 
about the drama, or how to produce dents play before metropelitan audiences 


a play. It is concerned with the in well-equipped theatre and broadcast PIRES ARNE 


: from college FM radio station. Coed. LEE GRANT 
whole theatre process, from script Placement assistance. 


. aggre performance. In an or- Catalog: Admissions Secretary heey 
derly, understandable presentation E C il es 

with simple language, the authors merson ~0 ege Fer interviews Write or phone OR 53-2370 
explain what goes into making a 128 Beacon Street Boston 16, Mass. his sates ndinenaiiaaeanati 
theatre performance and why, what 

part the various theatre artists 

actor, designer, director, to name a 

few—contribute to the interpreta- 


tion and enrichment of the script. In Celebration of the 


Albright, Halstead and Mitchell 


(from theatres at Cornell, Michigan NTENNIAL 
and Northwestern universities, re- MOZART BICE 

spectively) are men of unquestioned 

reputation in their field. They have 

written this reliable and readable The All-Mozart Issue of 
introduction to theatre for people 

who may have more interest in the- 


eo * e 
atre than experience with plays or 1 1 e if 
productions. PPL Ae 


The opening section contains seven 
chapters dealing with the script and ; i i 
covering plot, characterization, dia- The Magazine for Music Listeners 
logue and thought. Characteristic of 
the authors’ approach to their sub- 
ject is the final chapter of this IN JANUARY 1756... was born Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart, who probably, 
section, “Drama and Audience,” in in his very short life, wrote more of the world’s most beautiful music than 
which they make some unusual sug- anyone else. Appropriately, HIGH FIDELITY Magazine is devoting all of its 


; , |e : 

gestions for the evaluation of a play. January 1956 issue, except for the regular record reviews and audio equipment 
isos : 5 reports, to Mozartiana. No pains or expense have been spared. 

Their tests of quality are based not 


on reading the script but on seeing Among the Mozart features... 
the performance, with subjective Aaron Copland Guest Editorial 
standards against which one can Sacheverell Sitwell The Miracle of Mozart 
measure a play’s worth after the ex- gr ag a nga en in a 
caliaeee sill . dia > G. Burke ect Mozart Discography 
niga - pertermanee has settled. Gerald Abraham On First Hearing Mozart 
A section on acting and one on Nathan Broder Twenty Analysts in Search of a Soul 
directing offer exceptionally com- Otto Erich Deutsch Portraits of a Genius 
plete coverage of the fundamental R. D. Darrell. .W. A. M., Audiophile? 
; : A Simon Bourgin Europe’s Mozart Festival Year 
principles, and even techniques, in 
these two areas. In the three-chap- AND 
ter section on theatre and stage are 


nec agptentnc eng tga A SIXTEEN-PAGE BIOGRAPHY OF MOZART IN PICTURES 


traditional and nontraditional meth- 


ods of staging, and an exceptionally This special Mozart Issue of HIGH FIDELITY is going to 
practical and convincing discussion ems become a collector's item, small doubt about it. But you may 


: pe have a copy ABSOLUTELY FREE. No charge—no obligation 
of theatre buildings. It should be re- Simply fill in the coupon below. Don’t delay, the supply is 


quired reading for school and college a , 
administrators and all public officials SS SSS SSS SSS SSS SS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS SF SSS SSS eee es 
who make decisions regarding thea- HIGH FIDELITY Magazine 8101 Publishing House, Great Barrington, Massachusetts § 
tre architecture. Please send me, ABSOLUTELY FREE, a copy of the latest issue of HIGH FIDELITY Magazine, and bill 

The six chapters on scene design me for a yore on a the ore issue rene of pena 7 

| le le I or . 

use = — simplicity — = oem Ayre a (12 issues) 
aesthetic factors to stage design. 
The various other factors—scenery, 
lights, costumes, etc.—are discussed 
only as they relate to each other in 
an integral process. 

Worthy of special mention are the 
many pictures and drawings, wisely 


NO RISK GUARANTEE: If my free issue does not live up to expectations, oll | need do is to write 
“Cancel” on your invoice ond return it. You will then cancel my subscription and | owe you nothing. ' 
eee 
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PERRY - MANSFIELD 


School of the Theatre and Dance 
Steamboat Springs, Colorado 
July and August 


Charlotte Perry, director 
Barney Brown, assoc. dir. 
Harriette Ann Gray 


Address Portia A. Mansfield 
Steamboat Springs, Colo. 


Nov. |-May |—Carmel, Calif. 


LONDON'S 
LEADING 
PRODUCTIONS 


are reviewed 
and pictorially presented in 


THEATRE WORLD 


30c per month 
Obtainable from any branch of 
the American News Company, Inc. 
Yearly subscription price, $3.00, 
should be sent to: 
INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY 


131 VARICK STREET 
New York 13, N.Y., U.S.A. 





chosen as effective illustrations for 
the text. 


This is a book of theatre principles 
rather than theatre techniques. It is 
intended primarily for a first course 
in the art of the theatre. I heartily 
recommend it for this purpose, but I 
think the book has further value. I 
know of no other single volume 
which gives the general reader in- 
terested in theatre a more satisfac- 
tory introduction to its basic prin- 
ciples. 


The authors are further to be 
commended for their treatment of 
this subject. By emphasizing the 
principles of theatre art and the re- 
lationships of its components, his- 
torically and aesthetically, they focus 
our attention on the humanitarian, 
rather than the utilitarian, aspect of 
the study of theatre. 

—C. Robert Kase 


(Mr. Kase is chairman of the de- 
partment of dramatic arts and 
speech, University Dramatic Center, 
University of Delaware.) 


The Boy Friend by Sandy Wilson. 
Full text of the musical comedy hit 
of London and New York, illustrated 


LELAND POWERS 


SCHOOL 
THEATRE—TELEVISION—RADIO 
Fifty-Second Year 


Comprehensive 2-year course pro- 
vides the complete and practical 
training essential for greater suc- 
cess. 
Distinguished Faculty of Profes- 
sionals. Limited enrollment assures 
individual attention. Fully equi 
Little Theatre and Radio Studios. 
Known for the success of its grad- 
uates. Est. 1904. Coeducational. 
Approved for veterans. 
Write for Free Catalog 
5 Evans Way, Boston 15, Massachusetts 


YOUR PLAY NEEDS 
SOUND EFFECTS! 


Use 
"MAJOR' SOUND 


EFFECTS RECORDS 


Ey 
LR 


@ All 10 inch Double Face, Lateral Cut 78 rpm 

@ Recorded from life on Tape, then pressed on 
Viny! Records 

@ Quick-cued wherever advantageous 

@ Playable on any phonograph or turntable, 
78 rpm speed only 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOGUE plus TIPS ON TURNTABLES 


THOMAS J. VALENTINO, Inc. ane 
Dept. TA Instantaneous Recording Svce 
150 West 46th Street evny ony OM 


New York 36, N.Y 


98DO YOU REMEMBER EARL CARROLL? 


“THROUGH THESE PORTALS 
PASS THE 
MOST BEAUTIFUL GIRLS 
IN THE WORLD” 


and his famous slogan? 


Genius and Star Maker .. . a pioneer in theatrical presentations, he 
was the first to use, back in 1933, the incandescent type modern 
Klieglights, both in stage and studio productions 


Klieg] Bros., like Earl Carroll, are pioneers in new concepts . . 
originated for the “silent movies” in 1911, the famous arc type 


Klieglights, then later originated and perfected the first ellipsoidal 
spotlights known as incandescent Klieglights. 


Since 1896 Kliegl] products have been the “standard” in theatrical 
lighting . . . used in the Metropolitan Opera, Radio City Music 
Hall, the new Vienna Opera House, the new Pickard Theatre, Bow- 
doin College, Maine and a host of other installations. 


If you have a lighting problem, regardless 
Klieg] Bros. for the professional answer 


Theatre Lighting Division 


KLIEGL BROS 


UNIVERSAL ELECTRIC 


Lighting 


Oth Sre 


of its size, bring it to 


STAGE DOOR 


Originators and Manufacturers of Klieglights 
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The 


NEIGHBORHOOD 
PLAYHOUSE 


School of the Theatre 
offers 


Two years Intensive Training 
in Theatre Techniques 


Catalog A on request 
Interviews by appointment 


348 East 54th Street, New York 22 
Phone MU 8-3770 


SCHOOL OF THE 
THEATRE 


REPUTATION FOR RESULTS 
© Stage © Sereen ® Radio 
® Television ®@ Play Production 
Acting—Dancing—Fencing—Voice 
Make-up 
APPROVED BY VETERANS 
1511 Geugh St., Son Francisce 6, Calif. 
PRospect 6-4040 


with sketches by the author. (Dut- 
ton, $3) 


The Misanthrope by Moliére. Verse 
translation by Richard Wilbur, poet 
and English instructor at Wellesley 
College. (Harcourt Brace, $5) 


New Voices in the American The- 
atre. Texts of six successful works 
by playwrights who have come on 
the scene since 1947. Included are 
A Streetear Named Desire by Ten- 
nessee Williams, Death of a Sales- 
man by Arthur Miller, Come Back, 
Little Sheba by William Inge, The 
Seven Year Itch by George Axelrod, 
Tea and Sympathy by Robert Ander- 
son and The Caine Mutiny Court 
Martial by Herman Wouk. Foreword 
by Brooks Atkinson. (Modern Li- 
brary, $1.45) 


The Oresteia by Aeschylus. An 
acting version by Robert A. John- 
ston, former instructor im speech at 
the University of Nebraska. (Chris- 
topher Publishing House, $2.50) 


These Were Actors (The Story of 
the Chapmans and the Drakes) by 
George D. Ford. These famous theat- 
rical families initiated the showboat 
and minstrel act (Chapmans) and 
pioneered the theatre in the West 
(Drakes). (Library Publishers, $5) 


TAMARA 
DAYKARHANOVA 
SCHOOL :: STAGE 


Spring Term February 
Stage—Screen—Radio—TV 


Partial Scholarship assistance to 
Korean Veterans 


27 West 67th Street, New York, N.Y. 
TRafalgar 7-5834 


VERA SOLOVIOVA 
STUDIO OF ACTING 


Professional Training 
for 


STAGE and TELEVISION 


SPRING TERM FEBRUARY | 
Limited Enroliment 


Catalog on Request 
CARNEGIE HALL 


881 SEVENTH AVE. NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
STUDIO 708 JUDSON 6-5546 


controlled light 
by GRAND 


. complete Lighting Equipment 

and Staging Accessories 

for the Professional and Amateur Theatre 
and for Television! 


Rentals or Sales. 


Grand 


STAGE LIGHTING CO. 


23 W. Hubbard St., Chicago 10 @ Phones: SUperior 7—6778-80 
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Write TODAY 
for Our Latest 
FREE Catalogue 





OFFSTAGE... 


Middle-of-the-Nighter 

In a dressing room two flights 
above the stage of the Belasco The- 
atre, where the current problem is, 
“Will Success Spoil Rock Hunter?,” 
we encountered a young lady with 
hair the color of a lambent October 
twilight and a success problem of 
her own. Her name is Carol Grace, 
and she is the beautiful-beautiful 
ex-ex wife-wife of William-William 
Saroyan-Saroyan. (No, this is not a 
stuttering linotype—simply a _ typo- 
graphical device to indicate that she 
has twice married and twice divorced 
Saroyan; her beauty, however, has 
enjoyed an uninterrupted reign.) 

Miss Grace, who was undertaking 
a career as an actress before she 
started marrying and divorcing Sa- 
royan, returned to acting between 
divorces and is now in the cast of 
Rock Hunter. She is, at the very 
least, a rising young actress. But 
meanwhile she has written a novel, 
her first, called The Secret in the 
Daisy, published this fall by Random 
House to generally warm critical 
notices. She also has sold a short 
story to Collier’s, and, since these 
are the only literary efforts that she 
has put on the market so far, she is 
batting 1.000 as a writer. 

Which of these two demanding 
careers is to be dominant? Well, 
Miss Grace says, she feels she is 
basically a writer, but currently she 
isn’t writing anything because she is 
too busy acting in Rock Hunter, at- 
tending understudy rehearsals and 
studying with Sanford Meisner. But 
even though she spends all her time 
on acting, there is no diminution in 
her interest in writing because, she 
says, “Writing is something that, if 
you want to write, you would do it 
if you were digging a ditch or any- 
thing. It’s a private, middle-of-the- 
night thing,” she explains, “and has 
nothing to do with your outside life.” 


Her novel was definitely a middle- 
of-the-night thing. It was originally 
a short story, but she expanded it to 
a short novel in a month, working 
every day from 2 p.m. to 4 a.m. Al- 
though Saroyan lives and thinks 
writing twenty-four hours a day, she 
waited until her second divorce from 
him before putting any words of her 
own on paper. “Being married to a 
writer like Bill is very intimidating,” 
she says. “Even afterward, I was 
embarrassed to tell anyone that I 
had written something.” 

There is a certain amount of inter- 
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action between writing and acting, 
she has found. “In my acting class, 
for instance,” she points out, “the 
improvisations have become _inter- 
esting to me as a writer, as well as 
an actress. When people improvise 
without a crutch of a character, they 
are fascinating.” But she doesn’t rec- 
ommend the acquisition of a writer's 
mind as an adjunct to acting. “When 
a writer looks at a bit of material, 
his critical faculty immediately goes 
to work,” she says. “An actor can’t 
afford this luxury. An actor must 
have faith in the material or he’s 
lost.” 

In general she was pleased by the 
reviews her book has received, but 
she has one strong reservation. “A 
few critics reviewed the fact that I 
was married to Saroyan,” she de- 
clares with an alarming scowl, “and 
that Gloria Vanderbilt and I are very 
good friends. They reviewed the 
Author’s Note instead of the book. I 
find most Author’s Notes ridiculous, 
mine included.” 

Even though her careers seem 
heterogeneous now, she believes she 
will have only one career, no matter 
what she does 


Carol Grace, 


“My career,” she says, “is my- 
self and the use of myself. The 
more you use yourself in one 
way, the more you find yourself 
in other ways. They feed each 
other.” 


Stanislavsky Ain’t Enough 

Marguerite Piazza says that Hol- 
lywood’s women stars are sloppy 
dressers. She is against this. “Stars 
have a great obligation to their pub- 
lic,” she says, “especially in the 
matter of dress.” 

And all along we thought that 
Shirley Booth and Julie Harris and 
such like were doing okay just by 
acting. That’s what’s wrong with the 
stage: It just doesn’t recognize its 
obligations. If the Actors Studio had 
a grain of responsibility, it would 
work out a tie-up with Hattie Car- 
negie and turn out actresses who 
can be some sort of credit to the 
theatre. 


Our Neglected Playwright 

The redoubtable Richard Watts, 
Jr., a critic whose devotion to the 
theatre runs deep, proved it again 
recently by calling attention to a 
situation that borders on the in- 
credible. He was noting that Stock- 
holm’s Dramatic Theatre is planning 


who plays an obliging secretary in Will Success Spoil Rock 
Hunter? George Axelrod’s latest Broadway comedy, is also batting 1.000 in 
the literary league. She has marketed a novel and a short story. 
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to present the premiére of Eugene 
O'Neill’s Long Day’s Journey into 
Night in March. 


“The performance of a_hitherto- 
unseen play by America’s most fa- 
mous dramatist would be an impor- 
tant international event anywhere,” 
he commented, “but there is also the 
irony that O'Neill, who hasn’t even 
a theatre named after him in his 
own country, is appreciated in 
Sweden while neglected here. We 
didn’t even give his best play the 
Critics’ Award.” 


All Right, So Sou! 


A notorious pennypincher recently 
wangled a trip to Paris and managed 
to scrounge a ticket to a French 
play, a mystery. Aware of the Euro- 
pean custom of tipping the usher for 
showing one to one’s seat, he re- 
signed himself to the inevitable and, 
as he took his seat and accepted a 
program, dropped a single sou into 
the usher’s palm. 

The usher sneered down at the 
paltry pourboire. Then, leaning 
over to our friend, the usher 
whispered in his ear, “The but- 
ler did it.” 


Not-So-Foreign Trade 


Coals - to - Newcastle Department: 
The Metropolitan Opera is consider- 
ing a European tour, a tour which 
will take operas which came from 
Europe and many singers who came 
from Europe back where they came 
from. It will be, for these members 
of the cast, old-home week with pay. 
This might inspire a really enter- 
prising impresario to import to the 
United States some of those Amer- 
ican musical shows with primarily 
American casts which Londoners 
have been admiring so much. It 
would be a wonderfully expensive 
way of setting up a road company. 


Theatre Quotebook 


ANDY GRIFFITH, the North 
Carolina monologist who reached 
fame on Broadway in No Time for 
Sergeants, viewing his future: “I 
want to buy a house, buy two cars, 
buy Barbara’s (Mrs. Griffith’s) fam- 
ily a house on the creek, have 
enough to eat, build:a basement in 
my own family’s house. I don’t want 
a fortune, but I don’t want a man 
to do me... . I want to work a long 
time. I want to get up in the morn- 
ing and say, ‘Hey Barbara, I’m glad 
to see the day.’ Well, I do! I like to 
do that. You don’t do that every 
morning.” 
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Gypsy Rose Lee, who is returning to Broadway in the forthcoming musical 
Strip for Action, also lent a hand in auditioning girls for the show. The aspitr- 
ing candidates with her are Lorraine Cole and Rae Culliton. 


JEANNE CRAIN of the movies on 
the eternal problem of Hollywood 
vs. Broadway: “In Hollywood so 
many actors start at the top and 
have a real time trying to stay 
there. In the movies it appears to be 
all or nothing. After all, who ever 
heard of a movie stock company or 
a national company of Mr. Belvedere 
Goes to College?” 


GUTHRIE McCLINTIC: “I don’t 
care if a stage character is wealthy 
or broke. I just want to be able to 
like him and have enough interest in 
him to care about what happens to 
him. I’m tired of plays about char- 
acters who should be in a zoo, not 
on a stage.” 


BURL IVES: “Life is too short. 
You’re lucky if you can get one 
thing done, let alone all the things 
you want to do. I’ve got all kinds of 
hobbies. I like to write books and 
I’ve always wanted to own a dude 
ranch. I was going to buy me a 
Western ghost town some _ years 
back, but there turned out to be too 
many on the market. Couldn’t make 
up my mind. I'd also like to own a 
goat cheese farm. I had twenty-eight 
goats once in California. I could sit 
among those goats for hours doing 
nothing but watching them. The In- 
dian is the only man civilized enough 
to find happiness just sitting and 
watching goats eat. I'd like to get 
me some Indian herders and some 
goats and really go into the goat 
cheese business. I'd get me some 
electric milking equipment and put 


it on a jeep and milk the goats from 
the jeep. People are the only thing 
that can ever bore you if you keep 
your mind busy.” 


GUY BOLTON, playwright and 
adapter of Anastasia, on why critics 
and playwrights. ought to be on more 
intimate terms: “Damn it all, we're 
in the same business, aren’t we? 
We're equally concerned with keep- 
ing it going, aren’t we? Then what’s 
the idea of all this aloofness? What 
I would like is some sort of a club 
where we could meet and talk thea- 
tre and sing ‘There’s No People Like 
Show People,’ with waving beer 
steins, arms around shoulders, and 
the warmth of a clan get-together.” 


DARREN McGAVIN on the dif- 
ference between Broadway and Hol- 
lywood: “On the stage, only the 
actor is responsible for the perform- 
ance he gives. In the movies you 
never know. The director can change 
your role after the picture has been 
shot, or even virtually eliminate it. 
You've got to see the movie to find 
out what’s left. But on the stage 
it’s all there, and the role is your 
baby—for better or worse.” 


Dry Run 


Often, after a show has closed, we 
wonder what use can be made of 
some of the more impressive sets 
and props. Every now and then we 
get to brooding about the fate of 
that wonderful tree in The Grass 
Harp. More recently we have been 
wondering about the skills that an 
actor must learn for certain roles— 
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Tyrone Power is due back on the 
New York stage late this month in A 
Quiet Place, a first play by a new 
dramatist, Julian Claman. With him 
is Leora Dana, who is featured in the 
cast directed by Delbert Mann. 


skills he might not otherwise bother 
to learn. There’s Eddie Albert, for 
instance, who spent the last year 
learning how to eat fire, how, to 
jump off a burning roof into a net, 
how to juggle and how to tumble. 
All of this was in the interests of his 
leading role in Reuben, Reuben, 
which pulled a fast fold in its tryout 
engagement in Boston. Where can 
Albert juggle now? Where can he 
eat fire? Who has a burning roof top 
that he can jump off? After a year 
of painfully applied effort, must he 
abandon all this and go back to 
well, just acting? 


Fate Worse Than... 

The critics who sat through the 
recent production of Deadfall—or, as 
Mr. Atkinson asserted his companion 


did, slept through it—may feel that 
they are frightfully put upon at such 
times. But there’s one great merit in 
being a drama critic: You are never 
asked, as the film critics recently 
have been, to review something in 
which the leading role is played by 
Liberace. 


Clock Watcher 


We've heard most of the reasons 
offered by actors to explain their 
continued absence from Broadway 
after they have tasted success in 
Hollywood. The ninety-nine-year con- 
tract and the too, too tasty loot are 
the most familiar. But José Ferret 
has come up with a novel approach. 
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He recently confided to Leonard 
Lyons that he would like to do more 
plays on Broadway, but he no longer 
can afford the time to live with a 
play for a year. 

“I have only ten more years in 
which to learn,” he explained. “I 
don’t want to devote so much time 
to one play.” 

And instead of doing a play, what 
does he intend to do with this pre- 
cious time? He will, he says, make 
a series of movies. 

Well, happy education, José. See 
you on TV—maybe even in color, 
yet. 


Bear Market 


Every year Actors’ Equity releases 
figures on the earnings of its mem- 
bers which give vivid proof of the 
precariousness of this calling. But if 
figures don’t impress you, keep in 
mind the fact that the late John 
Hodiak, the onetime bookkeeper, al- 
ways kept up on his figure juggling 
because, he said, “In this business, 
you never know when you might 
have to go back.” 

And TV’s richest comedian has re- 
marked, “An actor's security can be 
compared to the eye of a hurricane.” 


TV Takes Stock 

Stock finally has reached television 
It’s real, basic stock, too, with a 
compact little company made up of 
two leads, three comics, a heavy and 
a character man putting on a dif- 
ferent show every week. 

The company bears the grandiose 
name of Bobo the Hobo and His 
Traveling Troupe. The members are 
all puppets. As befits the age we live 
in and the medium on which they 
are seen, these puppets are not ordi- 
nary puppets—they are electron- 
ically operated hand puppets. This 
means that arm, leg and body move- 
ments are controlled in the same 
way that hand puppets traditionally 
have been worked, but the jaw and 
lip movements are controlled by an 
electronic device invented by Samuel 
H. Evans, an M.I.T. graduate who is 
coproducer of the series. By donning 
a helmetlike device and speaking a 
line that is to be said by one of his 
puppets, Evans enables his lip and 
jaw movements, as he speaks, to be 
reproduced by the puppet. 

Bobo and his troupe currently 
are being seen on sixty TV stations 
in the United States. On their first 
thirteen shows they delved _ into 
classic fairy tales, retold with a 
comic touch and slight regard for 
the original story line. In Mountain 


Cinderella, for instance, a fairy god- 
mother gives Cinderella, a Tennessee 
mountain gal, some magic shoes and 
a calico dress, and she goes to the 
barn dance and wins handsome Mr. 
FBI. In the second series of thirteen, 
the troupe goes on a_ world-wide 
tour, demolishing the classics of each 
country it visits. 

The films, all shot in color, are 
the product of an organization which 
reeks of nepotism. Producer is Lor- 
raine Lester, known on Broadway as 
the producer of the short-lived 1948 
musical Sleepy Hollow. Musical direc- 
tor is her husband, George Lessner, 
who wrote the score for Sleepy Hol- 
low and was commissioned by N.B.C 
to write a one-act opera, The Night- 
ingale and the Rose, in the early 
forties. Musical arranger and record- 
ing engineer are, respectively, their 
sons Alford and Robert. There are 
also a few unrelated people on 
hand, including Alice Hammerstein 
(daughter of Oscar II), who writes 
the lyrics for the two original songs 
used in each sequence. 

For voices for their troupe, Miss 
Lester and her cohorts have gone 
largely to Broadway. The voice of 
the leading lady is that of Jean Sin- 
cere, recently on Broadway in By 
the Beautiful Sea. The female comic 
is spoken and sung by Marilyn No- 
well, a lead in the London produc- 
tion of Oklahoma! The bass-voiced 
character man is Bill Mende, who 
once played the subtoned butler in 
“Yuletide, Park Avenue” in Call Me 
Mister. Bobo, the impresario, guid- 
ing light, outstanding ham and heavy 
of the troupe, has a voice that is 
more familiar in other’ circum- 
stances—the voice of Brett Morrison, 
The Shadow 


THEATRE ARTS does get around. 
A copy of a recent issue turned up, 
large as life, in this scene from a 
Swiss production of John van Dru- 
ten’s The Voice of the Turtle, pre- 
sented by Thédtre du Petit-Chéne 
Lausanne. 
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THIS COMEDY proves that human beings never 
really can be replaced by machines in jobs requir- 
It 


also proves that in the final reckoning of a produc- 


ing something more than perfunctory skills 


tion, machine-made plays can be replaced in one’s 
calculation by human beings who have extra- 
ordinary skills. The human being who infuses 
The Desk Set with warmth, comedy and, at times, 
even a semblance of depth is Shirley Booth, who 
has been making her point for the past four years 
with dice that were hardly loaded in her favor. 
We find her here as the omniscient head of a 
broadcasting company research department, pre 
siding over a four-woman office concerned with 
digging up answers to hard questions. Some of 
these have to do with the acreage of Corfu and 
the name of Santa’s third reindeer. But there is 
also the matter of snagging an eligible male. Bunny 
Watson (Miss Booth) is concentrating in this re- 
spect on her boss, Abe Cutler, whose own skills 
win him a vice-presidency in the end, but whose 
common sense is certainly suspect: any man who 
waits until the play’s final scene to pop the ques- 
tion to Bunny Watson is, at best, emotionally hog- 
tied. During the first act we get some glimpses 
of a woman’s view of the business world, and 


because author Marchant can write pithy dialogue 


VANDAMM 


on the subject—and because Miss 


Booth is so happily on hand to dispense it—this is 


principally 


the most satisfactory stretch of the proéeedings 
The girl’s knottiest problem, however, is posed by 
the company head’s nephew, Richard Sumner 
This young man calls himself a methods engineer, 
and before long is called a good many less euphe- 


mistic things. He begins by tacking a sign bearing 


the motto “Think” on the bulletin boaid, becomes 


progressively more dehumanized by figuring the 
department the office 
party is going on around him, and really plumbs 
th 


budget while Christmas 
lepths by presenting Bunny and her assistants 
with a gift in the form of an electronic brain which 
is supposed to make their services unnecessary 
Jenkins has taken to 


design this gadget along with a well-furnished and 


Since George great pains 
atmospheric setting, since it is prominently dis- 
played in Act III, and since the play is plainly 
labeled a comedy, it doesn’t take an electronic 
masterpiece to deduce that a minor crisis is going 
to arise as the disgruntled researchers are clearing 
out their desks, that 


to 


we are to be treated 


going 


some mechanical fireworks the machine 


as 
strains to meet it, that the girls are going to make 


boobs of the machine and 


its promoter ‘in the 
process, and that it will be a tossup whether the 
rnachine or Richard Sumner emerges the more 
chastened robot 


There 


A sister gadget in the accounting department suc- 


is one rather original touch, however 


ceeds in enclosing a dismissal slip in every em- 
ployee’s pay envelope, including that of Sumner’s 
lofty uncle. And of course there is Miss Booth, 
whb has never been in better form and seldom had 
better cause to be. She is the greatest single argu- 


ment against automation in our theatre 
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Five of Enid Bagnold’s colorfully drawn 
characters are pictured in Cecil Beaton’s single, 
manor house setting. They were played 

by (left to right): Percy Waram, Marie Paxton, 
Gladys Cooper, Siobhan McKenna and Fritz Weaver 
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melodrama conceivably would make a rattling 


four 


INGREDIENTS Leonard Lee’s courtroom 
good movie, and there were indications along the 
way that all concerned had an eye cocked in the 
direction of the West Coast. The plot, complete 
with flashbacks, has a strong Hollywood flavor, 
and the audience presumably was the jury in more 
than the When Clarence Derwent 


and Jay Jostyn summed up their cases in their 


usual sense 





capacity as opposing attorneys, they peered in- 


tently straight over the footlights, with the result 
that the spectator felt that he was witnessing an 
example of the camera-eye technique which pre- 
ceded the wonders of 3-D and the various all-wool- 
The 


emulated the screen credit technique by thought- 


and-a-yard-wide processes sponsors even 


fully enclosing in the program a definition of the 


title game.” 


“a trap, esp. for large 
The game in this instance is a thoroughgoing rat, 
one Buck Carpenter, who five months earlier had 
beaten the rap for the murder of his archaeologist 


rises, is on trial for 


employer and, as the curtain 


dispatching an attractive young woman down a 
bathtub drain with the aid of decomposing acid 
What know is that the first 
attractive Lockridge, has 


striking up an 


he doesn’t victim’s 


widow, Jane framed 


him for the second “crime” by 
acquaintance with him under an assumed identity 
then disappearing after rigging circumstances that 
indicate foul play. This lack of knowledge puts 
him one down to the audience, which is in on the 
whole intricate scheme from almost the very start 
The author’s zeal for clinical detail is even more 
Nothing was taken 


for granted in this production, unless it was the 


marked in the trial sequences 


axiom that any courtroom drama is bound to set 


off dramatic fireworks. And so another truism 
bit the dust 

Among the actors, Sheila Bond contributed an- 
other of her well-etched floozy portrayals, and the 
Messrs 


assignments with an admirable air of confidence 


Jostyn and Derwent handled the legal 


The leading roles of Buck and Jane were played 
by the film couple, John Ireland and Joanne Dru 


the proceedings 


They seemed right at home in 
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murder 





n Leonard Lee’s melodr At left are Sheila 


At 


trial 


ama 


right are Leslie Barrett as the 


GRAPHIC HOUSE 


EILEEN DARRY, 
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THE HEAVENLY TWINS 


November 4 


Booth 


1955 


Theatre 


Theatre 
four s¢ 
Husso1 
by Eldor 


Guild production of a comedy in two acts 
nes) adapted from Les Pavés du Ciel by Albert 
directed by Cyril Ritchard, setting and lighting 


Elder, costumes designed by Helene Pons 


Tue Cast 

LUCILE MIREMONT Faye Emerson 
Jean Pierre Aumont 
Earl Montgomery 
Marcel Hillaire 
Lucille Patton 

Drew Thompso» 


Gaby Rodgers 


HENRI MIREMONT 
POLICE INSPECTOR MOUREIL 
THE OLD MAN 

MARIE 

PHILIPPE PLOQUIN 

NICOLE BELCOURT 


PIERRE BELCOURT Jean Pierre Aumont 


General manager, Peter Davis 
Elliott Martin 


production stage man- 


press representatives, Nat and Irvin 


iction 


takes place in the Miremont apartment in 
the present time and covers a period of about 

ind one-half months 

MORAL of French 


THE this that 


every heroine has her particular love type from 


confection 1s 


which she cannot escape, even though she is as 
handy with firearms as Annie Oakley. It could 
hardly be that the wages of sin is death, since the 
hero, who is as avid in his love-making as Mike 
Hammer and Ensign Pulver, is also just about as 
indestructible. He is plugged no less than twice by 
his jealous spouse, but it doesn’t take either time 
Could there be something symbolic about this re- 
garding the play? 

The heroine, Lucile Miremont, is described as 
the type of girl who would make any man a good 


widow. To prove her point, she shoots her philan- 


dering husband, Henri, after going through an 
unintentional dry run with blank cartridges which 
he thoughtfully had provided for such an emer- 
gency. The equally indomitable Lucile gets off 
with a token prison sentence (“the décor was a 
bit depressing but I’ve met worse people at din- 
ner parties”), and in the process of cleaning up 
late business effects, she 


her husband’s 


comes 
across a picture of a boy, Pierre Belcourt, who is 
the graven image of him. Her kindly impulse 
toward the lad is rationalized a bit by the thought 
that she would have to “endow an orphanage or 
for all of Henri’s 
illegitimate offspring. But possibly it isn’t just a 
kindly impulse, for the youth is exceedingly mag- 


netic (that moral, remember); anyway, soon she 


set up a foundation” to care 


has invited Pierre and his young wife, Nicole, to 
live with her. Since Nicole has moral standards 
which are less elastic, this arrangement has its 
drawbacks for Lucile, who presently is toying 
with the idea of marrying a stuffy lawyer named 
Philippe Ploquin. This 


interrupted by her awakening. 


thought is 
It develops that 
everything in this synopsis after the first and abor- 


nightmarish 


tive shooting of Henri was just a dream, an object 
lesson in the impracticality of trying to escape him. 


The 


which proves that the art of dressing up contrived 


leading participants in this enterprise, 
trifles in million dollar trappings is not confined to 
Hollywood—or even to these shores—were Faye 
Emerson, who played Lucile, and Jean Pierre 
Aumont, who played both her husband and the 
They 


latter’s son, just as he had earlier in Paris 
J 


made a handsome couple, indeed. 








Elder's ornate and atmospheric single setting represented a Parisian apartment in this French comedy about marital 


fidelity 


Left to right 


Gaby Rodgers, Jean Pierre Aumont, Faye Emerson, Drew Thompson and Lucille Patton. 





THE LARK 


November 17, 1955 
Longacre Theatre 


Kermit Bloomgarden production of a play by Jean 
Anouilh, adapted by Lillian Hellman in two acts; directed 
by Joseph Anthony, setting and lighting by Jo Mielziner, 
costumes by Alvin Colt, musie composed by Leonard 
Bernstein. 


Tue Cast 
WARWICK Christopher Plummer 
CAUCHON Boris Karloff 
JOAN Julie Harris 


18 


@Harris added her name te the roster of distinguished 
Maids of ‘Orleans in this adaptation of a Parisian 
suceggs wehich later became a London success in another 


translation 


HER FATHER 

MOTHER 

BROTHER 

THE PROMOTER 

THE INQUISITOR 

BROTHER LADVENU 

ROBERT DE BEAUDRICOURT 
AGNES SOREL 

THE YOUNG QUEEN 

THE DAUPHIN 

QUEEN YOLANDE 

MONSIEUR DE LA TREMOUILLE 
ARCHBISHOP OF RHEIMS 
CAPTAIN LA HIRE 
EXECUTIONER Ralph Roberts 
ENGLISH SOLDIER Edward Knight 
SCRIBE Joe Bernard 


Ward Costello 
Lois Holmes 
John Reese 
Roger de Koven 
Joseph Wiseman 
Michael Higgins 
Theodore Bikel 
Ann Hillary 
Joan Elan 

Paul Roebling 
Rita Vale 

Bruce Gordon 
Richard Nicholls 
Bruce Gordon 
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LADIES OF THE COURT: Ruth Maynard, Elizabeth Lawrence 

MONKS AND soLpiers: Michael Price, Joe Bernard, 
Michael Conrad, William Lennard, Milton Katselas, Ed- 
ward Grower. 

CHORAL SINGERS: Russell Oberlin (countertenor), Pauline 
Seim, Betty Wilson, Jean Hakes, Charles Bressler, Arthu: 
Burrows, Brayton Lewis. 


General manager, Max Allentuck; company manager, 
Richard Skinner; production stage manager, Bill Ross: 
stage manager, Perry Bruskin: press representatives, 
Richard Maney and Peggy Phillips. 


IT IS ESSENTIALLY an intellectual Joan of Arc 
which Jean Anouilh has given us here, but it is 
all theatre and pure gold. The framework is basic- 
ally intellectual, that is. With a literate and force- 
ful assist from adapter Lillian Hellman, Anouilh 
surveys the timeless story somewhat after the 
fashion of a commentator with the conscious ben- 
efit of hindsight, and with a certain ironic detach- 
ment. Since the tale is told in retrospect, he can 
interrupt the flow of narrative from time to time 
to single out salient details and point up their 
bearing on subsequent events. But if the frame- 
work is cerebral, it is peopled with characters who 
are fairly bursting with vitality, and the stage 
canvas on which they are set offers a magnificent 
example of how a wealth of effects can be secured 
with an economy of visible means. Jo Mielziner 
has designed a series of platforms before an expan- 
sive, intricately lighted cyclorama which at times 
takes on the aspect of a rich tapestry or a huge 
panel of stained glass. The stage properties are 
few and spare, as befits a setting whose acme of 
material opulence is the c‘iarters of a cut-rate 
king. And across these bare platforms Joseph 





Joan (Julie Harris) in prayer 
after her sentence has been 
pronounced. At left are 
Roger de Koven (top) ana 
Christopher Plummer (below). 
while at right foreground 

is Boris Karloff. 
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Anthony has directed a performance that moves 
with ease and fluidity, suggesting a series of men- 
tal images, each one capable of dispossessing its 
predecessor without interrupting the spectator’s 
reliving of the familiar tale. 

These are the bare bones of the production. 
Obviously no amount of directorial and technical 
magic could give it such radiance and sense of 
immediacy without the work of the actors. And 
no amount of writing can fully convey the combi- 
nation of spirit and substance which Julie Harris 
brings to Joan. It is one of the ironies of the play 
that its central role is not at all intellectual. This 
Joan is a man of action, and speaks the part. To 
her the Dauphin is simply Charlie. “I think you 
should strike first and then pray—that’s the way 
God wants it,” she declares at another point. War- 
wick, quite a man of action himself, acknowledges 
her as the best horsewoman he has ever seen 
After watching her in action, otherwise, we read- 
ily believe this. But Miss Harris also has spiritual 
depth, even though this aspect of the role is given 
less emphasis. She is more than a tomboy sent 
to do a man’s job. 

Other contributors to the memorable gallery of 
stage portraits are Boris Karloff (Cauchon), who 
makes an ideal foil for the pragmatic Warwick: 
Theodore Bikel (Beaudricourt), who lends a wel- 
come note of earthiness to the proceedings; Paul 
Roebling (the Dauphin), who makes a good thing 
out of a role which is anything but sympathetic; 
and Christopher Plummer (Warwick) , who speaks 
much of the ironic commentary and manages to 
convey a healthy athleticism in a play which. is 
basically indoor sport. 

























































































































































































THE VAMP 


Carol Channing surveys the world 


from the lofty position of a famous 


screen siren in this musical comedy 


spoof of early days of the movies. 
At extreme right is David Atkinson 


as her discoverer and 


November 10, 1955 
Winter Garden 


Oscar Lerman, Martin Cohen and Alexander Carson 
production of a musical comedy in two acts (ten scenes) ; 
associate producer, Manuel D. Herbert; book by John 
Latouche and Sam Locke, based on a story by Mr. La- 
touche; music by James Mundy, lyrics by Mr. Latouche; 
directed by David Alexander, production supervised by 
Robert Alton, choreography by Mr. Alton, sets and cos- 
tumes designed by Raoul Péne du Bois, musical direction 
and vocal arrangements by Milton Rosenstock, incidental 
music composed by Jack Pfeiffer, orchestrations by James 
Mundy 


Tue Cast 
MYRON H. HUBBARD Jack Waldron 
BESSIE BISCO Bibi Osterwald 
MUSCLE MAN Steve Reeves 
BARNEY OSTERTAG Paul Lipson 
OLIVER J. OXHEART 


TICKET GIRL 


David Atkinson 
Phyllis Dorne 
Robert Rippy 
Malcolm Lee Beggs 
Patricia Hammerlee 
Jack Harrold 

Carol Channing 

Will Geer 
Sandyl Cordell 
Roger Franklin 


DICK HICKS (STANLEY HUBERMYER ) 
STARK CLAYTON 
ELSIE CHELSEA 
BLUESTONE 

FLORA WEEMS 
UNCLE GARVEY 
AUNT HESTER 

FIRE COMMISSIONER 
SNAKE CHARMER 
SAMSON 

WHIP MAN 

HIGH PRIEST 
CHARLIE 


David Neuman 

Steve Reeves 

David Kashner 

David Neuman 

Matt Mattox 

Dick Eskeli 

Cathryn Damon, Hugh Lambert, 
Helen Silver, Ron Cecill 
DANCERS: Cathryn Damon, Mary Jane Doerr, Phyllis 
Dorne, Susan Hartman, Barbara Heath, Betty Koerber, 


SECOND CAMERAMAN 
TYROLEAN COUPLES 
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director. 


Lucia Lambert, Barbara Leigh, Lila Popper, Helen Silver 
Pat Wharton, Mark Aldon, Chad Block, Ron Cecill, Robert 
Daley, Pepe de Chazza, Burnell Dietsch, Rudy Del Campo, 
Hugh Lambert, Robert Norris, Dom Salinaro, Mike Stevens 

sinceRS: Charleen Clark, Joyce Gladmond, Bernice 
Massi, Donna Sanders, Kelley Stephens, Kay Turner, Dick 
Eskeli, Roger Franklin, Stokey Gray, William Krach 
Vincent McMahon, Ralph Wayne 


General manager, Herman Bernstein; company man- 
ager, Emmett Callahan; production manager, Neil Hartley; 


stage manager, Charles Millang; press representative, 
Frank Goodman. 


The action takes place in New York and Hollywood 
during the pioneer days of the film industry 


MUSICAL NUMBERS: “The Spiel,” “The Flickers,” 
“Keep Your Nose to the Grindstone,” “That’s Where a 
Man Fits In,” “I’ve Always Loved You,” “You're Colossal,” 
“Fan Club Chant,” “Have You Met Delilah?,” “Yeemy 
Yeemy,” “The Vamps,” “Delilah’s Dilemma,” “Four Little 
Misfits,” “Samson and Delilah,” “Why Does It Have to 
Be You?,” “Ragtime Romeo,” “I’m Everybody's Baby,” 
The Impossible She.” 


Caro_ CHANNING is a girl with boundless talent 
and broad shoulders. Both are put to good use in 
this musical burlesque of pioneer movie days, 
when rustics from the Bronx overnight became 
sirens as irresistible as Cleopatra and went on to 
stardom in such epics as Cemetery Sue and Moon- 
light and Poison; and when a process server bear- 
ing the unlikely name of Stanley Hubermyer was 
rechristened something like Dick Hicks and trans- 
formed into a Western hero, on the strength of an 
ability to strike a pose after the manner of a cigar 
store Indian and say, with a perfectly straight face, 





“I’m facin’ up and shootin’ straight and hittin’ 
hard.” This is the era of The Vamp, and the Bronx 
farm girl is, of course, Miss Channing. When we 
first meet her she is alternately pitching pennies 
into a wishing well, mooning over a dream man 
who would be “six feet tall, with blue eyes, and 
weighing 185 pounds,” and furiously pursuing her 
numerous chores. “Keep Your Nose to the Grind- 
stone” is the title of the first song she sings, quite 
prophetically. When we get our last glimpse of 
her, she is an established star, dedicating a Holly- 
wood theatre by pressing her feet into wet con- 
crete. Regrettably she remains too long in the 
same spot and becomes stuck. There is also some- 
thing rather prophetic about that, too. 

Miss Channing, however, is no girl to admit 
defeat. She is faced with the hard necessity of 
carrying this big, unwieldly show, and damned 
if she doesn’t bring it off at times. The Bronx 
farmyard episode is a promising enough start. 
Looking like an Al Capp conception of Lorelei 
Lee, she wends her way downtown to the quarters 
of a handsome young producer-director (David 
Atkinson), who convinces her, with his best 
double talk, that her mission in life is to expose 
sin by becoming a composite of Theda Bara and 
Pola Negri. Somewhat against her better judg- 
ment, understandably, she answers the call and 
leads a sort of schizophrenic existence; for beneath 
the hard exterior there exists a simple girl whose 
private mission is to vegetate with a stalwart such 
as Hicks in a domestic setting far removed from 
the limelight. This Jekyll-Hyde aspect of her per- 
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sonality lends itself to her—and the show’s—best 
number,“I’m Everybody’s Baby,” in which, among 
other. things, she relates that the secret of her 
allure is making each screen kiss a tonsillectomy. 
The wonder is, in fact, that with a performer of 
her comic stature, and with such a choice target 
for its satire, this musical isn’t more fun. The 
nickelodeon era and the de Mille Biblical extrav- 
aganza are plenty vulnerable, Lord knows. Per- 
haps it was a case of an embarrassment of riches, 
of trying to make too much of too good a thing, of 
covering too much ground in too great detail. 
Throwing a shaft into something on this level in- 
volves the risk of having it boomerang. With too 
much of The Vamp, the satire seems to be an after- 
thought, a label born of necessity to distinguish it 
from the authentic movie corn. 

The score is brisk and brassy, and gives Matt 
Mattox and the chorus a chance to step through 
quite a galvanic Act I number called “The 
Vamps.” After intermission Bibi Osterwald and 
Mattox combine for a nice bit in a “Ragtime 
Romeo” routine. Miss Osterwald is a movie critic 
whose best moment of dialogue comes when she 
explains how she achieved that high station, and 
Mattox is made up to impersonate the sort of chap 
who used to tie innocent girls to railroad tracks 
for the benefit of camera crews and panting audi- 
ences. Raoul Péne du Bois’ colorful and copious 
scenery variously depicts Manhattan’s 14th Street, 
the interior of Grand Central Station and several 
Hollywood Taj Mahals, and he has caught them 
all with authenticity that is frequently frightening. 
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November 9, 1955 


Lyceum Theatre 


Jay Julien production of a play by Michael V. Gazzo in 
three 


signed by Mordecai Gorelik 


acts (six scenes); directed by Frank Corsaro, de- 


Tue Cast 


JOHN POPE, SR Frank Silvera 
Ben Gazzara 
Shelley Winters 
Henry Silva 
Paul Richards 
Harry Guardino 


JOHNNY POPE 
CELIA POPE 
MOTHER 
APPLES 
CHUCH 

POLO POPE 
PUTSKI 


Anthony Franciosa 
Christine White 


MAN Steve Gravers 


General manager, Irving Cooper; production stage man- 


Edward Julien; 


Bernstein and Harvey Sabinson 


ager, Len Bedsow: stage manager, press 


representatives, Karl 
The 
Johnny 


ction takes place in the remodeled apartment of 
New 


and covers a period of two days in the present time 


and Celia Pope on York’s lower east side, 


IT IS STRONG medicine that Michael V. Gazzo is 
dispensing in this one, but then his theme drug 
addiction, is no occasion for the elixir of romantic 
comedy. His protagonist, youthful Johnny Pope 
is from Rivington Street, the lower east side Man- 
hattan locale which served as a finishing school 
for another memorable literary invention, Budd 
Schulberg’s Sammy Glick. Unlike Sammy, how- 
ever, Johnny is no opportunist. He is, in fact, some- 
what on the shy side. He is also desperately down 
on his luck—thoroughly “hooked” by the habit on 
one hand, and faced with the prospect of being 
detached from his attractive (and pregnant) wife, 
Celia, who is unaware of his condition and in- 
clined to put down his mysterious coming and go- 
ing and inability to hold a job to the influence of 
another woman. His improvident father is also in 
the dark and knows only that his two sons are a 
couple of ingrates who won't stake him to several 
thousand dollars for purposes of a business deal 
what he doesn’t know is that the other son, Polo, 
the only enlightened member of this household, 
literally has been pouring his savings into John- 
ny’s right arm. Polo is strongly attracted to Celia. 
just as Johnny is a magnet for a motley assortment 
of dope pushers who are as adept at twisting an 
arm as fixing one 

As you can see, the work is not lacking in dra- 
matic possibilities. Gazzo, a new playwright, is 
a bit like the rookie pitcher with more stuff than 
he can control consistently. In a commendable 
attempt to present his characters on something 
nore than a McGuffey level, and to relieve the 
grimness of his theme, he has introduced material 
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which makes his narrative, structurally, some- 
thing short of a candidate for a medal in a play- 
writing competition. But that is a lot less. impor- 
tant than the fact that he does have the stuff, and 
that once it comes into focus, A Hatful of Rain is 
a pretty devastating play—emotionally taut and, 
much more significant, essentially honest. There 
is commendably little sensationalism in this han- 
dling of a topic that reeks with such possibilities 
And there is absolutely none of the quick upbeat 
ending which a certain producer-director report- 
edly is employing in adapting another outstanding 
work on the subject. Hollywood, kindly note 

The principal roles are played by Ben Gazzara 
(Johnny), Shelley Winters (Celia), Anthony 
Franciosa (Polo) and Frank Silvera (Mr. Pope). 
Their work can be 


summed word 


excellent. There is also an effective characteriza- 


up in one 
tion of the narcotics ring leader by Henry Silva, 
who bears the wonderful stage name of Mother, 


wears a pair of dark glasses and a half smile, and 


is altogether one of the most sinister types to turn 
up this side of Madame Tussaud’s 


A youthful drug addict is nursed through one of his 


seizures by his wife, as his father looks on in dismay 


l Shelley 


The roles are played respectively by Ben Gazzara 


Winters and Frank Silvera 
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by Emily Coleman 
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SEDGE LE BLANG 


RIGHT: The American 

prem ‘Te of 

Richard Strauss’ Arabella 
as one of the high 

points of last season at the 

Metropolitan. In the 

foreground of this scene 

Act II. are (left 

to right Eleanor Steber 
falph Herbert, Blanche 


George Londo 


If Bing, 

al manager of the 
politan Opera 

the season of 1950-51 


lobby of the 








The Metropolitan curtain 
jorms a backdrop 

for Rudolf Bing and 
Marian Anderson 

who made her debut with 
the company just 

a year ago as the sorceress 
Ulrica n Verdi's 

A Masked Ball 
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he Met’s Mr. Bing: 


a Balance Sheet 


The Tales of Hoffmann, with which the Metropolitan Opera opened its 
seventy-first season on November 14, is a handsome spectacle. Indeed, in 
another era the second-act scene in Venice might have been called as stun- 
ning an eyeful as had been observed on the Met’s stage in a long, long time. 
Instead one had only to think back to Richard Strauss’ Arabella of last season 
and to Rossini’s The Barber of Seville the season before that. This remem- 
brance of moments of visual splendor—season in and season out—can, as a 
matter of fact, run as far back as 1950, the year when Rudolf Bing took over 
the Metropolitan as its general manager. 

Shortly before the current season opened, Bing remarked that the source 
of most gratification to him after five years in the job was that the press and 
public now took for granted the degree to which pictorial and dramatic stand- 
ards at the Metropolitan have been raised. To achieve this new height Bing 
brought in, as scenic designers, Rolf Gérard, Eugene Berman, Horace Armis- 
tead, Robert Edmond Jones (executed by Charles Elson), Frederick Fox, 
Wolfgang Roth and Harry Horner; as directors, Margaret Webster, Garson 
Kanin, Hans Busch, Max Leavitt, Tyrone Guthrie, Alfred Lunt, Joseph L. 





The Metropolitan 
production of Giordano’s 
Andrea Chénier 

last season was designed 
by one of the 

legitimate theatre's fore- 
most craftsmen, 
Frederick Fox. Pictured at 
center foreground 

is Leonard Warren as 
Carlo Gérard 


The 1955-56 season, 

the Met’s seventy-first, 
opened with 

Offenbach’s The Tales of 
Hoffmann, designed by 
Rolf Gérard, busiest of the 


designers of new 
productions during the 
Bing regime. 

Shown in the foreground, 
Act I. are (left to 

right): Alessio De Paolis, 
Roberta Peters and 

Paul Franke 





S. Hurox once characterized a balletomane as somebody who 
wants new ballets and free seats. Operagoers are less visionary. 
They expect neither. Of the contemporary works introduced at the 
Metropolitan Opera in the past twenty-five years, not one is in the 
repertoire today; so novelties are increasingly and understandably 
rare. Mr. Bing’s parishioners, however, have come to expect at least 
2 rancis R obin son three beautiful new productions a season, and 1955-56 is no exception. 

The trio of restudied and remounted works this season could not 
be more varied in content or approach: Les Contes d’Hoffmann, 
istant manager that effusion of German romanticism from a French composer who 


by 


the Metropolitan Opera 


The theatre’s 

Cyril Ritchard directs 

a group of the 

principals in the opening- 
night performance of 

Les Contes d’Hoffmann 
(The Tales of Hoffmann). 
They are (left to 

right): Mildred Miller 
(Nicklausse), Richard ~~ 
Tucker (Hoffmann), 
Roberta Peters (Olympia) 
and Paul Franke 
(Spalanzani). 





SEDGE LE BLANG® 


Rolf Gérard’s sketch for his 
third-act setting for 
Hoffmann—a room in the home 
of Crespel, whose lovely 

but frail daughter, Antonia 

is Hoffmann’s third and 

true love. The Offenbach 
work, which had been out of 
repertoire Jourteen years, 
opened a Met season for 


the first time 


happened to have been born in Cologne; Don 
Pasquale, Donizetti's delightful romp of early 
nineteenth-century Rome and one of only three 
works in the vast literature of Italian comic opera 
to hold the stage today; and The Magic Flute, 
which such substantial authorities as Beethoven 
and Wagner have proclaimed as Mozart’s greatest 
opera. To the faithful, that is the same as saying 
the greatest opera ever written. 

Hoffmann opened a Metropolitan season for the 
first time. It was directed by Cyril Ritchard, Cap- 
tain Hook himself, who two seasons ago proved 
himself as much at home farther down Broadway 
as he is north of 42nd Street. At a Metropolitan 
Opera Guild function preceding the opening of 
The Barber of Seville, his first foray into grand 
opera, Ritchard was introducing the cast. Of one 
of the bassos he said, with a Restoration leer fol- 
lowed by a suggestive pause, “And he sings in six 
languages.” Linguistic versatility suddenly be- 
came something tingling with naughtiness, and 
Berlitz a place to be sought out as a house of joy. 

Hoffmann is another dish and different from 
anything which even the protean Mr. Ritchard has 
undertaken in his wide career. To help him bring 
it off, Rolf Gérard designed the décor and cos- 
tumes. Benignly presiding in the conductor’s 
chair was Pierre Monteux, who was six years old 
when Les Contes d’Hoffmann had its first per- 
formance in Paris in 1881. 

Richard Tucker was the poet of the title. Mar- 
tial Singher, that pillar of French tradition, re- 
turned to the Metropolitan for the tripart baritone 


Bruno Walter, who last was listed on the Metropolitan 
roster during the 1950-51 season, is back this year to con- 
duct the new production of Mozart’s The Magic Flute. The 
latter will open February 23 as the Met’s contribution to 


the world-wide celebration of the composer's bicentenary 
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role of Hoffmann’s nemeses. In one cast listing of 
Offenbach’s masterpiece the three villains are 
bracketed as ‘“‘a magician under various names,” 
but they are three distinctly different characters 
Coppélius, the eccentric physicist who makes a 
dancing doll; Dapertutto, the lover and master of 
the Venetian strumpet; and Miracle, the vampire- 
like doctor who does to death the poet’s third and 
true love. These three parts are usually sung as 
in this revival, by the same artist 

Somewhere there may be a lady who can bring 
off all three women’s roles. It has been tried, even 
at the Metropolitan, but it hasn’t worked yet 
Olympia, the doll who not only dances but has one 
of the most brilliant arias in the coloratura reper- 
toire, was Roberta Peters. Although the three 
leading feminine parts are designated as soprano, 
Giulietta can be sung, and most effectively, by a 
lower voice. The contrast is good. Olive Frem- 
stad, who began life as a contralto, and Blanche 
Thebom both sang the courtesan of the canals at 
the Metropolitan. Risé Stevens had the part on 
opening night this season. Along with a beautiful 
voice, Antonia has inherited her mother’s con- 
sumption; the role is pure lyric and was sung by 
Lucine Amara. Mildred Miller, who can’t be made 
unalluring even in boys’ clothes, impersonated 
Hoffmann’s friend Nicklausse. 

Barring the time the ill-advised soprano at- 
tempted artistic suicide by assaying all three lead- 
ing ladies, the Metropolitan always has had glam- 
orous casts for Les Contes d’Hoffmann. The one 
this season is not a departure from that rule. The 
elegance of the work demands elegant treatment. 
At the first Metropolitan performance Frieda 
Hempel was Olympia; Madame Fremstad, Giuli- 
etta; and Lucrezia Bori, Antonia. Giorgio Polacco 


conducted. The three villains in this premiére, 


incidentally, were sung by assorted baritones and 
basses. Miss Bori later (continued on page 85) 
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TOP: Wolfgang Roth’s design for the 
Don's garden in Donizetti's Don Pasquale, 
second of the new productions of the 
Metropolitan Opera’s current season 

Like Les Contes d’Hoffmann, the Donizetti 
work had been absent from the Met 

for ten years prior to its return to the 


boa rds in Decem ber 


ABOVE: Rudolpl Bing (right) 
Metropolitan Opera general manager, 
discusses the stage model of the 

Don’s house in Don Pasquale with Dino 
Yannopoulos (seated left), stage 
director for the new production, and 
Wolfgang Roth, the designer 

Roth did the sets for the latest 


Porgy and Bess revival 
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EXTRAVAGANZA 


Though most grand opera plots are gloomy, 


And filled with scenes and action tomby, 
The Metropolitan—don’t doubt it— 
Has quite a festive air about it 
) From Family Circle to the pit, 
j From those who stand to those who sit, 
From mink-enveloped uppercrust 
In lobby with Caruso bust, 


To golden curtain, it is clear 


There is a special atmosphere 


THEY GIVE THEIR ALL 


Conductors wear white tie and tails, 
And here’s a rule that never fails 
No matter what lai at the Met, 


They go in starched, and come out wet 


e 
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NO HOLDS BARRED 


There's little doubt the critics make, 
And per-i-od-i-cal-ly break 
The warblers with their candid cracks 


Sometimes it’s praise, sometimes, the ax! 


SHOW PIECE 


The clothes horse is convinced that she 
Is what the public comes to see 
Self-consciously, she struts and preens, 
And thinks herself the scene of scenes 
She's sure, regardless of her age, 
That she’s the center of the stage 
No matter what her shape or size, 
She feels, upon her, rest all eyes 
That people come to listen to 
The music never quite gets through 
Her skull, but even so, don’t doubt her, SUCCESS STORY 


No night would be complete without her 
The opera house is huge, but still 


Its fine acoustics fill the bill. — 


The supers, and the chorus, too, 


MENACE IN THE MIDDLE WEST 
All do their best by me and you, 


Pray, Bing, beware! The hallowed Met And there’s such fervor 'mongst the singers, 
Might even be outdistanced yet Most operas prove to be humdingers 
You'd better mop that fevered brow Another factor that’s Grade A 


Chicago's in the running now Is, regularly, the ballet 





The 


Will be known as one of the century's sages 


rhymster cavorting on these two pages 


Who has quietly jammed and gotten the most 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING and SAT’ EVENING POST, 


Whose thousands of readers call a household word 


In the NEW YORKER 
Her ‘eagle eye cloaked in the song of a bird. 


Her keen observation—shot with zany wit- 
Has shown readers life is a whimsical bit 


Who’s a Mother’* 
If you don’t have “One to a Customer,.’** 


If you read *Lool you enjoyed your baby 


you can still get it, maybe 


(If you read her enough—YOU'LL be writing this stuff!) 


——THE EDITOR 


FAITHFUL FOREVER 


Their bodies propped against the rail, 
The faithful standees never fail 
To pay attention, though their feet 
Would rather have them find a seat. 
Well-mannered and considerate, 
They one and all appreciate 
And know the scores from start to finish— 


Their homage never does diminish! 


lt 
a 
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E PLURIBUS UNUM ma 


The winds, the brasses, and the strings 

Comprise an instrument that sings 

And sometimes whispers, often bellows . . . 

Regard those horns, those drums, those cellos! 
From Thirty-ninth to Fortieth Street 
They frequently contrive to meet 
And chant in regal unison, 
As though they were sublimely one. 

But now and then, quite out of hand, 


Each side plays like a sep'rate band. 


VANISHING ACT 


CLEAR AS MUD Today there’s almost no enthusiasm 


Both foreign and domestic birds For yesteryear's unbridled bosiasm. 


Sometimes have trouble with the words, The outsize diva isn’t here; 


Regardless of the language, so No longer does her bulk appear 


What's going on, one doesn’t know, 
Unless he’s studied the libretto, 
And that is frequently all wet-o. 
So, though you tell me that the plot 


Is clear to you, to me it’s not! 


* Simon & Schuster, 1945 ** Dutton, 1940, 1948 


The prima donnas we have now 
Are all entitled to a bow 
For keeping measurements in line 
With youth and style. And there’s no sign 
That voices suffer from the fact 


They’re slender, and can also act. 





In November, 
Griffelkin 


Lukas Foss’ 


ts premiere 
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Giannini’s The Taming of the Shrew was one of the works 


to gain national attention through the medium of television 


TV inthe Opera Picture 


After creating the 

title role in Billy Budd at 
Covent Garden, Theodor 
Uppman (center) sang it 


for “Opera Theatre 



































Peter Herman Adler conducts a performance of the N.B.C. “Opera Theatre.” 





The author is music 
and artistic director of 
the N.B.C. “Opera 
Theatre,” and cofounder 
with Samuel Chotzinoff 
of this organization. 
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USIC HISTORIANS may decide someday that the medium of television has decisively 

influenced the whole course of America’s opera development. All through the 

“opera countries” of the world, as grand opera has become modernized, as it has moved 

BY from the limited public of the old “court opera house” toward a mass audience, it has 

Hf become correspondingly more intimate. (Exception: The alfresco production of a limited 

number of standard operas in Italy’s open-air arenas.) The large opera house, as repre- 

/ sented in America by the Metropolitan, almost dictates its style by its size. It needs 

a large orchestra, a large chorus and, above all, large voices. Large voices are more 

often than not planted in ample bodies, which makes fat singers and exaggerated gestures 
synonymous with grand opera. 

Television, the newest and the most intimate of all media to come to grips with opera, 
dictates in a similar way its style of production. No long explanation is necessary as to 
why the small screen and the small speaker of the average receiver are not primarily 
suited to a big opera finale with chorus, ballet, dozens of soloists, and the physical impact 
of a fortissimo which usually represents the high point of such a work. 

I believe that the medium of television again has brought the “war” between grand 
opera and intimate opera into focus, a war which came to a head in France with the foun- 
dation of the Paris Opéra-Comique. Students of music history will recall that this organ- 
ization was founded on the same basic idea as that with which present-day adherents of 
opera in English are constantly challenging proponents of grand opera in the original lan- 

diction) and fine acting (by singers who look the part), with the whole presented in a 
scenic frame which is up to date and on a par with the (continued on page 95) 
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by Ruth Martin 


Ruth and Thomas Martin 
provided the English ver- 
sion of the libretto of 
Cosi fan tutte which is 
printed in its entirety in 


this issue 
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HISTORY OF A LIBRETTO: 


Cosi fan tutte (All Women Are Like That or 
The School for Lovers, its more descriptive sub- 
title) had its first performance on January 26, 
1790, in Vienna. It was the third of the three 
great operas which Mozart wrote to Italian libret- 
tos by Lorenzo Da Ponte 

Cosi fan tutte has never yet attained the popu- 
larity of The Marriage of Figaro and Don Gio- 
vanni, and Da Ponte himself wrote in his memoirs 
that it is “an opera that holds third place among 
the three sisters born of that most celebrated 
father of harmony.” Undoubtedly the main reason 
for this—and one which Da Ponte quite naturally 
refrains from mentioning—is that almost from the 
beginning, critics and public considered the book 
so disastrously bad that it had caused Mozart’s 
music to fall short of the great heights reached 
in The Marriage of Figaro and Don Giovanni 
Mozart’s score for Cosi fan tutte was completely 
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vindicated within a comparatively short time when 
the scope and variety of his genius began to be 
realized in the second half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Da Ponte’s maligned libretto has had to wait 
almost a century longer to be recognized for what 
it always was: a perfect gem of satirical humor, 
every word of which is precious 

The discrepancy in time between the accept- 
ance of the score as a masterwork of music, and 
that of the book as a masterpiece of theatre, 
becomes understandable when one realizes the 
disadvantage this particular book acquires the 
moment it comes to actual production and inter- 
pretation. It is true that Mozart has endowed 
Cosi fan tutte with some of the most sublimely 
exquisite music he ever composed. And while its 
glories become increasingly apparent when it is 
considered in relation to the dramatic situations 
it accompanies and molds, it can also stand alone, 





The theatre’s Alfred Lunt 

directed the Metropolitan Opera 
production of Mozart’s Cosi fan tutte, 
which utilizes the English libretto of 
Ruth and Thomas Martin. He is pictured 
with the three feminine principals (left 
to right): Blanche Thebom, Eleanor 
Steber and Patrice Munsel. At 

extreme right is Josef Blatt 

assistant conductor of 


the opera. 


qeers to poetac justice 


yutside the theatre, as absolute music, and be 
iniversally appreciated and understood because it 

written in the universal language of tones. But 
the subtle nature of Da Ponte’s comedy imme- 
diately exposes the book to all kinds of hazards of 
misconception and misinterpretation. Its elusive 
character can only be grasped in the living theatre, 
and then only if the most ideal circumstances pre- 
vail—circumstances, one might add, which are 
extremely rare in their occurrence. For while 
Mozart’s music requires a cast of virtuoso acting 
singers to carry its true beauty to the audience, 
even more does Da Ponte’s comedy require a cast 
of superb singing actors to reveal its delicate iron- 
ies and its penetrating satire on the banal expres- 
sion of emotion in theatrical art as well as life 
Just as Mozart’s music needs a dedicated, sensitive 
conductor to reveal its inherent splendor. so does 
the book demand a director who has a perfect 


understanding not only of the libretto, but of the 
meaning between its lines; a director who can con- 
vey this meaning to his personnel 

Lastly, while Mozart’s medium, music, is uni- 
versally understood, Da Ponte’s medium, words, 
can only be understood by those who know the 
language. True, this circumstance may be said to 
apply to any musico-theatrical work; but here 
Da Ponte, an accomplished literary stylist, has 
chosen his words carefully with the intention of 
producing specific descriptive effects, and not sim- 
ply to carry the line of the plot, as was the case 
in the librettos of many of his contemporaries. 
Also, in Cost fan tutte the course of the action is 
frequently interrupted and reduced to a conver- 
sational level, both in the recitatives and ensem- 
bles, and the writer’s trenchant wit is expressed 
in the words, rather than in obviously comic visual 
situations. If, during (continued on page 91) 
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The Com plete Text of: 


COSI FAN TUTTE 





Opera by Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart 


English version of the Lorenzo Da Ponte 


libretto by Ruth 


COPYRIGHT NOTICE 
Copyright, 1951, by G. Schirmer, Inc. 
International Copyright Secured 


‘TE: All rights of any kind with respect to this English 
translation and any part thereof, including but not limited 
to stage, radio, television, performance, motion picture, 
mechanical, printing, and selling, are strictly reserved. 
License to perform Cosi fan tutte in this translation im 
whole or in part must be secured in writing from the 
publishers. Terms will be quoted upon request. G. Schir- 
mer, Inc., 3 East 43rd Street, New York 17, New York. 


(Complete piano score for Cosi fan tutte is also published 
by G. Schirmer, Inc.) 
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and Thomas Martin 


CAST OF 
FIORDILIGI 
DORABELLA 
GUGLIELMO 
FERRANDO 
DESPINA 
DON ALFONSO 
SOLDIERS 
SERVANTS 
SAILORS 
WEDDING GUESTS 
TOWNSPEOPLE 


* CHARACTERS 


Sisters, living in Naples 


Officer, betrothed to Fiordiligi 
Officer betrothed to Dorabella 
Chambermaid to the sisters 
An old philosopher 


The action takes place in Naples 


Photographs from the Metropolitan Opera production, 


by Sedge Le Blang. 
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Schemers Don Alfonso and Despina watch the effects of their fraudulent maneuvers while the disguised Ferrando and Guglielmo try to 
sway the affections of each other's fiancee. The six singers in this photograph from the Metropolitan Opera presentation of Cosi fan tutte 
are Eleanor Steber, Richard Tucker, John Brownlee, Patrice Munsel, Frank Guarrera and Blanche Thebom. 


ACT ONE 
SCENE I 


A room in a café. FERRANDO, GUGLIELMO, 
and DON ALFONSO 


NO. 1. TERZETTO 


FERRANDO: To doubt Dorabella is simply 
absurd, 

Completely absurd! 

She’ll always be faithful and true to her 
word! 

GUGLIELMO: To doubt Fiordiligi would no 
more be right, 

Would no more be right, 


Than trying to tell you the sun shines 
at night! 


DON ALFONSO: I’m well over sixty, I speak 
from experience, 

But since you won't heed the advice of 
a friend, 

At least let us bring this dispute to an 
end. 
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FERRANDO, GUGLIELMO: With no shred of 
proof you declared them unfaithful 

An insult like that we could never 
ignore. 


DON ALFONSO: Don’t ask me to prove it. 


FERRANDO, GUGLIELMO: 

(Putting their hands on.their swords) 

That’s just what we ask you, 

We want satisfaction, 

Or else choose your weapon to settle 
the score. 


DON ALFONSO: You both must be crazy! 

I only was trying to save you some 
trouble, 

And warn you of what is in store. 


FERRANDO, GUGLIELMO: 

I can’t take it lightly! 

You slander unrightly 

The highminded woman I worship, 
Admire, and adore. 

My honor is slighted, 

Our friendship is blighted, 

You wounded my pride to the core! 


RECITATIVE 


GUGLIELMO: Choose your weapon! You'll 
render us complete satisfaction. 


DON ALFONSO: (Calmly) I’m a peace- 
loving bachelor, and get my satisfaction 


when I’m dining. 


FERRANDO: Either fight with me or apolo- 
gize for casting all those slurs upon our 
sweethearts and their good reputation. 


DON ALFONSO: How can you be so blind! 
You make me laugh! 


FERRANDO: This joke has gone too far! 
I will not stand for it! 


DON ALFONSO: My friends, I can assure 
you, I spoke in bitter earnest. May I ask 
one question: what strange, uncommon 
species do your lady-loves belong to? 
Would you say they are goddesses, 
boneless and bloodless, or do they eat 
and drink like us poor mortals? Are 
they angels or are they women? 


FERRANDO, GUGLIELMO: They’re women— 
but what women! 





DON ALFONSO: They’re women, and faith- 
ful? That you really believe? 
Are you so inexperienced, or just naive? 


NO. 2. TERZETTO 


DON ALFONSO: Woman’s famous faith and 
constancy 

Is a myth and fabrication, 

Though it makes good conversation, 

Who can prove it? 

Name me one name! 


FERRANDO: I have proof in Dorabella! 
GUGLIELMO: I have proof in Fiordiligi! 
FERRANDO: Dorabella! 
GUGLIELMO: Fiordiligi! 


FERRANDO, GUGLIELMO: 
Dorabella! 


No one else but é 2 
Fiordiligi! 


DON ALFONSO: Fiddle-faddle, fiddle- 
faddle, 

You are wrong, they’re all the same, 

They’re all the same. 

I repeat that woman’s constancy 

Is the purest sort of fiction. 


FERRANDO, GUGLIELMO: 

Dorabella, 

Fiordiligi 

you can’t weaken my conviction! 


I believe in 


DON ALFONSO: Is that all you have to 
offer? 


FERRANDO: Dorabella! 
GUGLIELMO: Fiordiligi! 
DON ALFONSO: Are you serious? 
GUGLIELMO: Fiordiligi! 
DON ALFONSO: Can you prove it? 
FERRANDO: Dorabella! 
DON ALFONSO: No, no, you can’t! 
FERRANDO: Dorabella! 
GUGLIELMO: Fiordiligi! 


DON ALFONSO: I say you can’t! , 


RECITATIVE 


FERRANDO: Theoretical bombast! 
GUGLIELMO: The talk of senile cynics! 


DON ALFONSO: I’m flattered! However, 
you say that they are virtuous. Today 
that may be true, but will it be to- 
morrow? How can you be so certain? 
Have you any guarantee that the love 
they profess is eternal? 


FERRANDO: Impeccable morals. 
GUGLIELMO: Old-fashioned principles. 


FERRANDO: Lofty ideals. 
GUGLIELMO: Highminded way of life. 
FERRANDO: Utter unselfishness. 


GUGLIELMO: The firmest of characters! 
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FERRANDO: Her promise! 
GUGLIELMO: Her honor! 
FERRANDO: Her devotion! 


DON ALFONSO: Kisses and tears, caresses, 
fits of swooning! What could be more 
ridiculous! 


FERRANDO: Damnation! When will there 
be an end to this? 


DON ALFONSO: FP patient! What if I could 
convince you this very day that they’re 
like all the others? 


GUGLIELMO: That is a lie! 

FERRANDO: Of course! 

DON ALFONSO: Will you bet? 

FERRANDO: I’m willing. 

DON ALFONSO: One hundred sovereigns! 
GUGLIELMO: A thousand, if you wish! 
DON ALFONSO: Agreed? 

FERRANDO: On my honor! 


DON ALFONSO: But promise: no inkling, 
no mention, not even a suggestion of 
our wager to your glorious paragons. 


FERRANDO: We promise. 
DON ALFONSO: On your honor as soldiers? 
GUGLIELMO: On our honor as soldiers! 


DON ALFONSO: And till tomorrow evening 
you will do what I say? 


FERRANDO: Gladly! 
GUGLIELMO: Most willingly! 
DON ALFonso: Your hand on it! 


FERRANDO, GUGLIELMO: My hand on it! 
You connoisseur of women— 


FERRANDO: To see you beaten will be 
extremely funny! 


GUGLIELMO: (To FERRANDO) Let us plan 
how to spend all that money! 


NO. 3. TERZETTO 


FERRANDO: I shall serenade my goddess, 
With a dozen fine musicians, 

Sing her praises 

In the honored old traditions 


GUGLIELMO: As the sure and happy 
winner 

Of the bet we made before, 

I shall give a gala dinner 

For the sweetheart that I adore. 


DON ALFONSO: May I also join the party? 


FERRANDO, GUGLIELMO: 
Why of course, that’s only fair! 
Don Alfonso, you'll be there. 


ALL THREE: While the sound of clinking 
glasses 

Echoes gaily through the air, 

We shall sing the endless praises 

Of true women everywhere 


(Exreunt.) 


SCENE II 


A garden at the seashore. FIORDILIGI and 
DORABELLA, gazing at the portraits of 
their lovers in the little lockets they 
each wear 


NO. 4. DUETTO 


FIORDILIGI: See here, Dorabella, 
Guglielmo, my lover! 

Tell me, sister, 

Where could you discover 

So great a nobility 

As shows in his face? 


DORABELLA: This one of Ferrando, 
I love it! 

What light in his glances! 

It sparkles, and dances, 

And lends him such grace! 


FiorpILic!: The face of a hero, 
Audacious, yet disarming! 


DORABELLA: His face is expressive, 

So gracious, so kindly and charming. 

Yet he’s manly and possessive, so 
possessive! 


BOTH: I’m ever so happy, contented and 
happy! 

If this love of mine ever fails in affec- 
tion, 

Or turns in another direction, 

My darling, my darling, 

May Fate take revenge on my heart! 


DORABELLA: Beloved, may Fate take re- 
venge on my heart. 


FiorDILIGI: If ever my feelings should 
waver or alter, 


If ever a discord should tear us apart, 


BOTH: My darling, may Fate take re- 
venge on my heart 


FIORDILIGI: Beloved, may Fate take re- 


venge on my heart 


DORABELLA: If ever my candor should 
weaken or falter, 


If ever my fervor should fail or depart, 


BOTH: My darling, may Fate take re- 
venge on my heart! 


RECITATIVE 


FIORDILIGI: Oh such a lovely morning 
I can't help feeling just a little roguish 
I can’t explain it, but somehow I could 
do some harmless mischief. When my 
Guglielmo gets here, how I'd love to 
tease him just a bit! 


DORABELLA: To be quite honest, I myself 
have a feeling that something’s bound 
to happen. I almost think we are soon 
to be maried to our sweethearts. 


FiorDILIGI: Give me your hand, dear, 
I want to read your future. Look at that 
M there! and here a P! That’s easy: 
Matrimony Pending! 





GUGLIELMO: Choose your weapon! You'll render us complete satisfaction. 
DON ALFONSO: I'm a peace-loving bachelor, and get my satisfaction when I'm dining 


DORABELLA: That’s one thing I would 


welcome! 
FIORDILIG!: I would not mind it either 


DORABELLA: But where in the world are 
our two sweethearts? What’s keeping 
them so long? It’s getting late 


(Enter DON ALFONSO.) 
FIORDILIGI: There they are! 


You're mistaken, it’s Don 
Alfonso, our mutual friend 


DORABELLA 


SCENE III 


FIORDILIGI 
Alfonso 


Good morning to you, Don 


DON ALFONSO: G-good morning! 


DORABELLA: Dear me! you're out of 
breath and excited. For Heaven’s sake, 
what's wrong? Can’t you speak faster? 


Ferrando—? 


FIORDILIGI: Guglielmo 


DON ALFONSO: What a disaster! 


NO. 5. ARIA 


How I hate to break the news! 
It’s so awful my lips refuse. 

I must talk, I have no choice, 
But it seems I’ve lost my voice. 
How explain it? What to say? 
Oh accursed, tragic day! 

When you know, you will agree, 
Nothing worse could ever be! 
All your joys are done and past 
Poor dear boys, the die is cast. 
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RECITATIVE 


Goodness! What can it be, 
dear Don Alfonso? Do not keep us in 
suspense 


FIORDILIGI 


DON ALFONSO: You must have courage, 


be prepared for a shock 


DORABELLA: Good Heavens! What hap- 


pened to our fiancés? Are they in 
trouble? Is my Ferrando dead? 


FIORDILIGI: Or my Guglielmo? 


DON ALFONSO: Dead—they are not, but 
not much less than that 


DORABELLA: In prison? 

DON ALFONSO: No. 

FiorDILIGI: Are they ill? 

DON ALFONSO: No, no 

FIORDILIGI: What could it be then? 


DON ALFONSO: By royal order they must 
leave for the front 


FIORDILIGI, DORABELLA; Oh dear! How 
dreadful! 


FIORDILIGI: When do they leave? 
DON ALFONSO: At once! 


DORABELLA: And is there no way to ex- 
empt them? 


DON ALFONSO: No way. 
FIORDILIGI: And no good-byes? 


DON ALFONSO: Wretched fellows, they 
don’t have the courage to face you. But 
if you both can bear it, I'll call them. 


DORABELLA: Oh, please do! 


DON ALFONSO: Come in now, my heroes! 


(Enter FERRANDO and GUGLIELMO in 
traveling clothes.) 


NO. 6. QUINTETTO 


GUGLIELMO: All is over, the blow has 
fallen, 
All my hopes destroyed and shattered 


FERRANDO: I am speechless, shocked and 
battered! 
You behold a broken man! 


DON ALFONSO: In the face of this catas- 
trophe, 

Steel your heart and be courageous! 

FIORDILIGI, DORABELLA 

Now that all has been decided, 

You must do me one last favor 

Be a stoic, be heroic, 

Without a waver 

Plunge your sword right through my 
heart 

FERRAND®, GUGLIELMO: 

Dearest angel! The worst has happened! 

Fate decrees that we must part. 

DORABELLA: No, no, no, I cannot bear it! 

FIORDILIGI: I will die of grief, I swear it! 


DORABELLA: Let me perish, I implore you! 


FIORDILIGI: Let me die right here before 


you! 
FERRANDO: (Are we winning?) 
GUGLIELMO: (Are we losing?) 


DON ALFONSO: (The beginning is amusing, 
But tomorrow comes the sorrow!) 








FIORDILIGI, DORABELLA: 

So does Fate take away the joy of living, 

End forever all the hopes and dreams 
we cherished. 


FERRANDO, DON ALFONSO, GUGLIELMO: 
So the sudden hand of Fate 
All the hopes and dreams we cherished. 


ALL: .Bowed by grief, all alone in sorrow, 
Who would care to live at all? 
Wilt take away the joy of living, 


RECITATIVE 


GUGLIELMO: Take courage, my beloved! 


FERRANDO: My little sweetheart, do not 
yield to despair. 


DON ALFONSO: My friend, you must be 
patient, do not console them, let them 
have a good cry. 


FIORDILIGI: Perhaps we part forever! 
DORABELLA: How can I live without you! 
(They embrace tenderly.) 


FIORDILIGI: Lend me your sword, I beg 
you, to end my torture. Since fortune 
is so cruel, only death can console me! 


DORABELLA: I'll die of grief, I shall not 
need a weapon. 


FERRANDO, GUGLIELMO: Forget these omi- 
nous fancies, and remember, I love you! 
Trust to the gods above you, to cheer 
your grieving heart, and guide me 
safely. 


NO. 7. DUETTINO 


FERRANDO, GUGLIELMO: 

Your love is a power, 

An ally beside us; 

A beacon, a tower, 

A star that will guide us; 

The barbarous fates too must bow to 
its reign. 

So wait and be patient; 

No space can divide us. 

We'll soon be united and happy again. 


RECITATIVE 


DON ALFONSO: (The performance is 
charming! The way they’re acting ex- 
ceeds my expectations!) 


(A drum is heard.) 


FERRANDO: Oh Heavens! That is the omi- 
nous signal, which will tear me away 
from my beloved. 


DON ALFONSO: And the boat is arriving. 
FIORDILIGI: Guglielmo! 


DORABELLA: Ferrando! 
SCENE V 


Enter soldiers, village men and women. 
The military march is heard in the dis- 
tance. A boat arrives at the landing. 
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NO. 8. CHORUS 


On to glory, on to war! 

We are free of care and sorrow, 
Here today and there tomorrow! 
Over land and over sea! 

We are marching on to victory 
With the flags and banners flying 
For our country’s honor, 

While trumpets are sounding 
And our spirits soar. 

On to glory, on to war! 


RECITATIVE 


DON ALFONSO: My friends, it’s time you 
started. You must be going, duty is call- 
ing, destiny has decided. 


FIORDILIGI: My love— 

DORABELLA: My dear beloved— 
FERRANDO: My life— 

GUGLIELMO: My treasure— 

FIORDILIGI: Stay just a moment longer! 


DON ALFONSO: The first one of the barges 
has already departed. Hurry to meet the 
soldiers who are waiting to escort you 
on board. They are getting impatient. 


FERRANDO, GUGLIELMO: Just one last kiss, 
my darling! 


FIORDILIGI, DORABELLA: I cannot bear it! 


NO. 9. QUINTETTO 


FIORDILIGI: (Weeping) 

Be sure to write me daily, 
Ev’ry day, will you promise? 
Swear you'll always be true! 


DORABELLA: (Weeping) 
You write me twice a day. 
Twice daily, please, will you? 


FERRANDO: Of course, dear, I promise, 
dear angel. 


GUGLIELMO: Of course I will. 
I promise, my dear angel. 


DON ALFONSO: (Aside) 
This really is too silly! 


FIORDILIGI: Swear you'll always be true! 
DORABELLA: Think of me always! 
FERRANDO: I promise! 

GUGLIELMO: I promise! 

FIORDILIGI, DORABELLA: Farewell, then! 
FIORDILIGI, DORABELLA, 

FERRANDO, GUGLIELMO: 

How I shall grieve and mourn 

When we are parted! 


I love you, 
Forever, forever! 


(FERRANDO and GUGLIELMO board the 
boat. The two women stand at the 
landing, motionless. The boat gradu- 
ally recedes in the distance, to the 
sound of drums.) 





cHorus: On to glory, on to war! etc. 
(Exit CHORUS) 


SCENE VI 


RECITATIVE 


DORABELLA: (As if awakening from a 
trance) Are they gone? 


DON ALFONSO: They are gone. 


FIORDILIGI: This separation is a terrible 
blow! 


DON ALFONSO: Be courageous, its not as 
bad as that. Look there, now; in the 
distance, on the ship you can see your 
sweethearts waving. 


FIORDILIGI: God keep you, my treasure! 
DORABELLA: Safe journey! 


FIORDILIGI: How rapidly the vessel dis- 
appears in the distance! In one moment 
they will be out of sight. Heaven protect 
them on their perilous journey! 


DORABELLA: How I will miss my darling, 
away in foreign lands! 


DON ALFONSO: I will miss them no less 
my two best friends 


NO. 10. TERZETTINO 


FIORDILIGI, DORABELLA, DON ALFONSO 
May breezes blow lightly, 
May fair winds betide you, 
May stars shimmer brightly 
And faithfully guide you, 
Beloved so dear. 

May Fortune direct you 
And journey beside you, 
Watch over and protect you, 
Benign and responsive 

To love so sincere 


(Exeunt FIORDILIGI and DORABELLA.) 


SCENE VII 


RECITATIVE 


DON ALFONSO: I have a flair for comedy! 
My acting, to judge from my success, 
has been convincing. But Ferrando and 
Guglielmo, can they equal my perform- 
ance? I'll go and meet them to coach 
them for their roles. And the ladies! 
Much ado about nothing. That means 
only one thing: they'll weaken so much 
sooner. They’re the kind of women who 
are quickest to reverse their affection 
Oh you poor fellows! You risk a hun- 
dred sov’reigns on two women! 


A man in danger, ; 

Lost in the jungle’s wilderness 
Or in a shipwreck, 

Is safer than the simpleton 

Who founds his hopes on Woman 
And her fidelity. 


(Curtain) 
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SCENE VIII 


A pretty room, with several chairs, a 
little table, three doors. pesPtna alone. 


RECITATIVE 


pesPpina: There’s nothing quite so thank- 
less as being a perfect maid. From 
morning till midnight you work, you 
slave, do your best, and when you're 
finished, you have nothing to show for 
it. For example, I have to serve my 
mistresses’ breakfast and all I get is the 
wonderful aroma of fresh coffee. Do 
they want me to live on mere aroma? 
Just where is it written that they should 
have the egg and I the shell? For once 
I think I'll try some. How delicious! 
(She wipes her mouth.) The ladies! 
That was a narow escape! 


SCENE IX 


(Enter FIORDILIGI and DORABELLA, dis- 
traught.) 


My ladies, I’ve already brought your 
breakfast. Bless my soul! What has 
happened? 


FIORDILIGI: Ah! 

DORABELLA: Ah! 

DESPINA: What’s the matter? 
FIORDILIGI: Find me a dagger! 
DORABELLA: And some poison for me! 


DESPINA: My ladies, easy! 


NO. 11. RECITATIVE AND ARIA 


DORABELLA: Away from here! For in my 
state of frenzy I might do something 
desp’rate. You must draw all the cur- 
tains—I hate the sunlight, hate the air 
I am breathing, even myself! Who would 
mock my despair? Who dares console 
me? Away from me at once! Hurry, 
hurry! Far from where I am! Leave me 
alone here! 

Come, endless agony, 

Come and possess me, 

Enter this heart of mine, 

Burn and obsess me, 

Torment and goad me 

Until I die. 

My love is tragedy 


With none to share it. 
Should cruel destiny 
Force me to bear it? 
Till death releases me, 
I'll mourn and sigh. 
Come, hopeless misery, 
Deride and taunt me, 
Enter this soul of mine, 
Pursue and haunt me, 
Pierce and corrode me 
Until I die. 
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My love is martyrdom, 

A storm that rages. 

Should Fate prolong my life 
Through countless ages, 

I'll grieve the years away 
Until I die. 


(Both women collapse in their chairs, 
in utter despair.) 


RECITATIVE 


DESPINA: Dear mistress Dorabella, dear 
mistress Fiordiligi, tell me, what has 
happened? 


DORABELLA: A terrible disaster! 
DESPINA: Please tell me all about it. 


FIORDILIGI: Our fiancés left Naples and 
we are both deserted! 


DESPINA: (Laughing) Oh, is that all? 
They will be back. 


DORABELLA: Who knows? 


DESPINA: Why do you say that? Where 
have they gone? 


DORABELLA: They have both gone to war. 





FIORDILIGI: See here, Dorabella, 
Guglielmo, my lover! 
Tell me, sister, 
Where could you discover 
So great a nobility 
As shows in his face? 


DESPINA: So much the better! In that 
case they’ll return covered with laurels. 


FIORDILIGI: But if they should die? 


DESPINA: Well, what about it? All the 
better for you! 


FIORDILIGI: (Rises in rage) How dare 
you say that! 


DESPINA: I merely tell the truth. What if 
you lose them? There still are all the 
others 


FIORDILIGI: Ah, without my Guglielmo 
I could not go on living! 


DORABELLA: Ah, if I would lose Ferrando, 
then for me also death would be more 
than welcome. 


DESPINA: Well spoken indeed, but you 
are wrong. I’ve never heard of a woman 
dying of love. To die for a man, when 
a thousand others can be had for the 
asking! 


DORABELLA: You really mean to tell me 
that there are men comparing even 
vaguely with a Guglielmo, a Ferrando? 


DORABELLA: This one of Ferrando, 
| love it! 
What light in his glances! 
It sparkles, and dances, 
And lends him such grace! 





(Eleanor Steber, Blanche Thebom) 
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DESPINA: They are no better, nor are 
they worse than the others. Today 
you're loving one man, tomorrow an- 
other. One’s worth the others, because 
they are all worthless! Why waste your 
time on tears? They’re still alive, and 
will be for some time. But they’re away 
and rather than lament in sackcloth and 
ashes, forget them and be gay. 


FIORDILIGI: (Furiously) Forget them? 


DESPINA: Exactly! By far the best cure 
for lonely hearts is a new romance 
What else do you think your sweet- 
hearts are doing while they’re away? 


DORABELLA: You dare to offend those 
noble spirits, models of faith and para- 
gons of virtue? 


DESPINA: You think that men are stable? 


That’s no more than an old woman’s 
fable! 


NO. 12. ARIA 


DESPINA: Stability in a soldier 

And virtue in a man? 

Who ever saw it since the world began? 

Give me one good example if you can, 

If you can! (Laughing) 

Who'd believe such a sentimental tale 

Of the perfect and ever-loving male! 

Dealing with womankind, all men are 
brothers— 

One like the others! 

Don’t be a featherbrain 

Ever to trust them 

Even a weather-vane changes much less 

All men’s duplicity 

Passes believing. 

Feigning simplicity, 

Lying, deceiving, 

And when they fool you, oh what finess! 

Let him be glamorous, 

Clever and handsome, 

Gallant and amorous, 

Stronger than Samson! 

Do not be gullible, 

Trusting his lies! 

He wants to pull the wool 

Over your eyes, 

Your trusting eyes! 

Pay them in kind when they flirt and 
philander. 

Sauce for the goose is the same for the 
gander! 

Even the best of them, 

"Neath his. veneer, 

Is like the rest of them, 

Never you fear! 

Perish the thought of a man who is true, 

Do unto them as they do unto you! 


(Exeunt. Enter DOW ALFONSO.) 
SCENE X 


RECITATIVE 


DON ALFONSO: Not a sound! This atmos- 
phere of sadness! Graver than a grave- 
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FERRANDO: (Are we winning?) 
GUGLIELMO: [Are we losing?) 
DON ALFONSO: (The beginning is amusing 


But tomorrow comes the sorrow!) 
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yard! Poor girls! They must be very 
downcast! I cannot really blame them 
Meanwhile, I'll go and meet my two 
friends. In their present disguise I’m 
optimistic my strategy is foolproof! But 
that rascal Despina! She is clever—she 
might see through the masquerade. She 
even might upset the whole applecart! 
However I know just how to handle 
a girl like Despina. A little money 
always goes a long way in such a case 
But to further my purpose, I could even 
ask her to be a partner in my project 
Without losing a minute I will knock at 
her door. (Knocks) Despinetta! 


DESPINA: Who's knocking? 
DON ALFONSO: I! 
DESPINA: (Entering) Oh! 


DON ALFONSO: My dear Despina, I want 
to ask a favor. 


DESPINA: I don’t give any favors! 


DON ALFONSO: Won't you listen to my 
offer? 


DESPINA: To girls of my age, a man of 
your vintage offers very little 


DON ALFONSO: (Shows her a gold piece) 
This might change your opinion. 


DESPINA: A gold piece? 


DON ALFONSO: Yes. It’s yours for the 
asking. 


DESPINA: What are you asking? For gold 
I might do it. 


DON ALFONSO: The merest trifle--your 
good-will and your help 


- 
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DESPINA: Is that all? Go on! 


DON ALFONSO: Well, then, here’s my 
problem. Doubtlessly you have heard 
what has happened to your ladies? 


DESPINA: I have 


‘ 
DON ALFONSO: Then you have noticed 


that they are overcome by desperation 
DESPINA: What about it? 


DON ALFONSO: Now then: suppose, in 
order to distract them, or, as the saying 
goes, make the best of a bad bargain, 
you help me to persuade them to meet 
two nice young men with romantic in- 
tentions, who are here from abroad 
You understand me, if you make them 
successful, I shall give you a most gen- 
erous reward 


DESPINA: That sounds appealing. It’s an 
attractive proposition. But those two 
silly females!—Tell me—your visitors, 
these foreigners, are they handsome? 
And, more important, have they well- 
lined pockets—those two prospective 


lovers? 


DON ALFONSO: They are the most eligible 
young men any women could dream of! 
Is that enough? 


DESPINA: Where are they now? 


DON ALFONSO 
them in? 


Right here. May I ask 


DESPINA: A good idea! 


(DON ALFONSO opens the door and the 
disguised lovers step in.) 
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SCENE XI 


NO. 13. SESTETTO 


DON ALFONSO: I present Miss Despinetta, 
A discreet and charming person. 
There is no one who knows better 
How to help you reach your goal 


FERRANDO, GUGLIELMO: 

I am pleased and deeply honored 
At the compliment you paid me, 
Being kind enough to aid me 
Win the goddess of my soul 


DESPINA: (Laughing to herself) 
Goodness gracious! 

How loquacious! 

That regalia! Those mustaches! 

Did they come here from Patagonia 
Or perhaps from Timbuctoo? 

The Congo? China? Turkey? Malaya? 


DON ALFONSO: (Softly to pESPINA) Don’t 
you thing they have some virtue? 


DESPINA: Though I do not like to hurt 
you, 

They’re fantastic, 

Far too drastic, 

And as lovers, they won’t do! 

Too outlandish, too exotic, 

Positively Don Quixotic 

I am quite surprised at you 

Don Alfonso, just between us, 

Did you find them on the moon 

Or perhaps on Mars or Venus, 

Did they land in a balloon? 


FERRANDO, DON ALFONSO, GUGLIELMO 

She is fooled by our (their) disguises! 
Barring unforseen surprises, 

There is nothing more to fear. 


FIORDILIGI, DORABELLA: (From within) 
Eh, Despina! Come here, Despina! 


DESPINA: I am coming! 


DON ALFONSO: (To DESPINA) 

Now, you take over, and remember, 

I'll join you later 
(He retires. Enter FIORDILIGI and DORA- 
BELLA. ) 


FIORDILIGI, DORABELLA: 

I must say this is the limit! 

You're forgetting your position. 

Who has given you permission 

To indulge in silly babble 

With total strangers and common rabble? 
Put the creatures out the door, 
Nothing less and nothing more! 


DESPINA, FERRANDO, GUGLIELMO: (All three 

kneel down) Ah dear ladies, how 
unfeeling! 

Here before your feet are kneeling 

Two poor slaves, begging your mercy, 

That is all we’re asking for. 


FIORDILIGI, DORABELLA: 

What an outrage. What pretentions! 
Who would force unwished attentions 
On us now, amid our woe? ) 
Who would dare descend so low? 
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DESPINA, FERRANDO, GUGLIELMO: 
Dearest ladies, they (we) are gentle, 
Sentimental! 


FIORDILIGI, DORABELLA 

Now I’m thoroughly disgusted, 
You are brazen and revolting! 
Stop molesting us and go! 


DESPINA, DON ALFONSO: (The latter from 
the doorway) 
I've a certain strong suspicion 


That their fury is all for show 


FERRANDO, GUGLIELMO: 
I am certain their opposition 
And their fury is not for show 


FIORDILIGI, DORABELLA: 

Ah, dear love, the pangs I suffe: 
You will never, never know. 
You are brazen and revolting 
With the insults you propose. 


DESPINA, DON ALFONSO: 
I am sure they won't stay faithful 
And their fury is a pose. 


FERRANDO, GUGLIELMO: 
I am certain they are faithful 
And their fury is no pose 


FIORDILIGI, DORABELLA: 
We are thoroughly disgusted 


DESPINA, DON ALFONSO, 

FERRANDO, GUGLIELMO 

Their resentment can’t (can) be trusted 
And this fury is a (no) pose. 


FIORDILIGI, DORABELLA: 
I refuse to stay and listen 
To the insults you propose. 


DESPINA, DON ALFONSO: 

I've a certain strong suspicion 
That this fury is all a pose 
FERRANDO, GUGLIEL MO: 


How I relish the opposition 
That this fury so clearly shows. 


FIORDILIGI, DORABELLA: 

What a shameless imposition! 
Your offensive proposition 
Only adds to all our woes. 


FERRANDO, GUGLIELMO: 
Their behavior is an admission 
They are faithful as we suppose. 


DESPINA, DON ALFONSO: 
I am nursing a suspicion 
They’re pretending as we suppose 


FIORDILIGI, DORABELLA: 
Stop molesting us and go, 
We will spite you until you go. 


DON ALFONSO, DESPINA: 
They will spite you until you go 


FERRANDO, GUGLIELMO: 
They will spite us until we go. 


ALL: And the answer will be No! 


RECITATIVE 


DON ALFONSO: (Entering) What com- 


motion! What excitement! And why all 
this confusion? My dear ladies, have 
you lost your minds? You're liable to 
rouse all the neighbors! What has hap- 
pened, I ask you? 


(Furiously) Good Lord! An 
outrage! Men in a house like ours! 


DORABELLA 


DON ALFONSO: Is that so bad? 


FIORDILIGI: (Enraged) So bad? It is un- 


heard of—on this tragic occasion! 


DON ALFONSO: Bless me! It can’t be! Am 
I dreaming? I can’t believe it! My two 
very best friends! You here? Really? 
How so? You here! Of all people! Tell 
me, when did you get here? (Play along 
with me!) 


(They rapturously embrace each 
other.) 


FERRANDO: I’m overjoyed to see you! 
GUGLIELMO: My benefactor! 

DON ALFONSO: What a very small world! 
DESPINA: You've seen these men before? 


DON ALFONSO: Oh, have I seen them! I 
have known them since they were 
babies! I love them like a father, and 
you will love them also 


FIORDILIGI 
house? 


What do they want in my 


GUGLIELMO: Two humble creatures, two 
slaves, two wretched wretches, lie at 
your feet here, and love— 


FIORDILIGI: Heavens! How dare you! 


(The women draw back, weakly, fol- 
lowed by the persistent lovers.) 


FERRANDO: And Love, our idol, leads us 
onward to you, into your power. 


GUGLIELMO: Overcome by your beauty, 
the devastating splendor of your eyes— 


FERRANDO 
flies— 


Like two fluttering butter- 


GUGLIELMO: Irresistibly drawn into your 
orbit— 


FERRANDO: Like two bees by two rose- 
buds— 


GUGLIELMO: There we hover, adoring, 


BOTH: And humbly ask for mercy and 
consolation! 


FIORDILIGI: That is enough! 


DORABELLA: O sister, what to do now? 


NO. 14. RECITATIVE AND ARIA 
FIORDILIGI: Bold intruders, leave this 
house this very instant. 

(DESPINA becomes alarmed.) 


We will not let you profane our ears, 
our spirits’ inmost reaches, with your 
vile, sacrilegious, disgusting speeches! 
Do not attempt to win our love or ever 
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find the way to our hearts. Our faith is 
lasting and belongs now and always to 
our beloveds, till the day of our death, 
pure and unfailing, in the face of mis- 
fortune ever prevailing. 


Strongly founded, a marble tower, 

Safely guarded from ev'ry foe and 
hostile power, 

So my heart, forever faithful, 

Bears an armor no force can rend. 


It is love, complete, unfailing, 

Bringing joy and sweetest comfort, 
Over evil force prevailing, 

Forever prevailing, 

Love that only death can end. 

Strongly founded, a marble tower, etc. 


You will never win our favor. 
Bear the truth with resignation. 
We are proof against temptation, 
We are deaf when you implore. 
Cast your idle hopes away. 
There is nothing more to say. 
We are faithful evermore, 

For evermore! 


(The women start to leave. FERRANDO 
and GUGLIELMO try to detain them.) 


RECITATIVE 


FERRANDO: Please do not leave us! 


GUGLIELMO: (To DORABELLA) How can you 


be so cruel! (To atronso) (See, I told 
you!) 
DON ALFONSO: (Wait till later.) Dear 


ladies, I implore you, your outbursts 
embarrass me severely. 


DORABELLA: (Angrily) Just what are you 
suggesting? 


DON ALFONSO: Quite simply: there’s no 
reason to become so offensive. They are 
not only gentlemen, but also friends of 
mine. 


FIORDILIGI: Really! And why should we 
listen? 


GUGLIELMO: Because we're suffering and 
deserve to be heard. The heavenly radi- 
ance of your beauty has thrown us into 
misery for which there is no remedy 
except the balm of love. Just for one 
moment bestow on us the favor of your 
merciful pity! You see us lying abjectly 
before you. Our passion is undying! 


NO. 15. ARIA 


GUGLIELMO: How can you refuse us 

The light of your gazes, 

The glow that suffuses, 

And dazes our hearts? 

We promise you happiness 

Untroubled by sadness, 

A life that is paradise, 

All sunshine and gladness! 

Have patience, consider our qualifica- 
tions: 
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We're strong and athletic, 
Romantic, poetic, 
We're just over twenty, 
With money a-plenty, 
And so sympathetic, 
Good-natured and healthy, 
Well-balanced and wealthy, 
And before you forego us— 
We want you to know us— 
Two models of manhood! 
And then these mustaches, 
So rightly notorious, 
What could be more glorious 
A symbol of love? 
(The women leave.) 
They make us victorious 
And peerless in love! (Laughing) 
What glorious, victorious mustaches! 


SCENE XIl 


NO. 16. TERZETTO 


DON ALFONSO: What is so funny? 


FERRANDO, GUGLIELMO: 
press their laughter) 
money! 


(Trying to sup- 
We won your 


DON ALFONSO: You are conceited! 

FERRANDO, GUGLIELMO: You are defeated! 

DON ALFONSO: Can’t you be quiet? 

FERRANDO, GUGLIELMO: You can’t deny it! 

DON ALFONSO: Will you be quiet, quiet, 
quiet, quiet! 

FERRANDO, GUGLIELMO: You can’t deny it. 
you can’t deny it! 


DON ALFONSO: How inconsiderate! 
Why not cooperate, 
Try to be patient another day. 


FERRANDO, GUGLIELMO: This is hilarious! 
DON ALFONSO: It’s too precarious! 
FERRANDO, GUGGLIELMO: I can’t be serious! 
DON ALFONSO: You are delirious! 


FERRANDO, GUGLIELMO: Ha, ha, ha, ha, 
ha, ha. 

What a comedy, 

What a display! 


DON ALFONSO: There'll be a traged¥, 
Sorry to say. 

Control yourself, 

Don’t be so gay! 


FERRANDO, GUGLIELMO: It is ridiculous! 
DON ALFONSO: You're too meticulous! 


FERRANDO, GUGLIELMO: This is too much 
for me, 

Past my capacity, 

Of all the laughs I had 

This is the best 


DON ALFonso: Laugh in your innocence, 
Happy in ignorance, 

But he who laughs last 

Still laughs the best. 


RECITATIVE 


DON ALFONSO: May I ask in all polite- 
ness, what's so terribly funny? 


GUGLIELMO: How can you ask us? I 
should think we have more than ample 
reason, most reverend benefactor. 


FERRANDO: (Jokingly) Pay us each fifty 
sovreigns and admit that you are 
beaten! 


GUGLIELMO: Or pay us at least one half! 


FERRANDO: I'll even settle for a mere 
twenty sov’reigns. 


DON ALFONSO: Poor, inexperienced chil- 
dren. Just wait a bit and I will make 
you eat your words! 


GUGLIELMO: You want to tell us you still 
will not give up? 


DON ALFONSO: Tomorrow morning we'll 
talk again. 


FERRANDO: I'll be delighted. 


DON ALFONSO: But meanwhile, our bet 
is still valid up to tomorrow morning. 


GUGLIELMO: We are soldiers and gave 
our word of honor. 


DON ALFONSO: All right! I'll go ahead 
then and await you behind the little 
garden, and there you shall receive my 
further orders 


GUGLIELMO: And what about our dinner? 


FERRANDO: What's the diff’rence? once 
the battle is over, it will taste that much 
better to the winner! 


NO. 17. ARIA 


FERRANDO: My love is a flower, 
All fragrant before me, 

To soothe and restore me 

With wonderful art 

Its charm and its power, 

So sweet and alluring 

And always enduring, - 
Will grow in my heart. 


A spirit I nourish 
With tender devotion 
Forever will flourish 
In glory apart. 


(Exeunt FERRANDO and GUGLIELMO.) 


SCENE XIll 


RECITATIVE 


DON ALFONSO: That would be too ridicu- 
lous! I've never found a woman who's 
faithful in this world and now I should 
find two! That is impossible. (Enter 
DESPINA) There you are, my Despina. 
Your precious ladies, where are they? 
Are we making any progress? 


DESPINA: Those simple-minded creatures, 
they’re in the little garden and are tell- 
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ing the birds and bees of the loss of 
their lovers. 


DON ALFONSO: What’s your opinion on 
just how this will end? What can we do 
to achieve our objective? 


DESPINA: Don’t you worry! The more 
they will lament, the more I'll cheer 
them. All this ranting and raving for 
their former two lovers—I call that 
downright foolish. For each man who is 


gone, two more are waiting. 


DON ALFONSO: Splendid! You are a wiz- 
ard! (It never hurts to flatter.) 


It doesn’t take much wisdom, 
it’s female intuition. For what is love? 
Its’ fun, pleasantry, gaiety, laughter, 
entertainment, merely pastime or a 
whim: once it gets serious, it is no 
longer love, because it is a burden and 
a nuisance 


DESPINA 






DON ALFONSO 


Let’s think about our 
ladies 


DESPINA: That is simple. They’ll do what 
we tell them. But do they realize how 
much they mean to our friends? 


DON ALFONSO: They do. 


DESPINA: Then let’s prepare the ground- 
work. Expose them to temptation and 
leave the rest to nature. 


DON ALFONSO: And tell me, your two in- 
dignant mistresses, now that they are so 
angry, how will you manage to calm 
them sufficiently, make them reconsider? 


DESPINA: Leave it to me. In such matters, 
there is no one who can equal me 
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CHORUS: On to glory, on to war! 


suarrer 4 John 


When Despina manages a romance, she 
does not miss a chance. I have succeeded 
in fooling a thousand men—I can fool 
two women. You said your friends are 
very wealthy? 


DON ALFONSO: Lots of money! 


DESPINA: Where are they? 


DON ALFONSO: They are waiting to re- 
cieve further orders. 


DESPINA: Splendid! Then I ask you to 
lead them to my room through the little 
garden door. I'll be ready. And I know 
my course of action. If both of them are 
willing to follow my advice, then by 
tomorrow your two friends will lap milk 
and honey, and you will win your 
wager, and I your money. 


(Exeunt. Curtain.) 


SCENE XIV 


A flower garden. Two grassy seats on 
either side. FIORDILIGI and DORABELLA. 


NO. 18. FINALE 


FIORDILIGI, DORABELLA: 

Ah, how sad and unrelenting 

Is the fate that I must suffer, 
Endless grief, cruelly tormenting, 
Makes my life too hard to bear. 
All was happiness and gladness 
Till the moment we were parted. 
Not a thought of grief or sadness, 
Not a trouble, not a care, 

Life was sweet and life was fair, ah 


. r 
Brownlee, Richard Tucker 





Now the lovely dream is ended 
And my joy destroyed forever 
All alone and unbefriended, 

I shall die of dark despair 


SCENE X\ 


FERRANDO, GUGLIELMO: (Backstage) 
A double dose of poison, 
That is the one solution! 


DON ALFONSO: I beg you reconsider 
So grim a resolution. 


FIORDILIGI, DORABELLA 
Heavens, that noise is horrible! 


FERRANDO, GUGLIELMO: Don’t hinder mel 
DON ALFONSO: Not so hasty! 


(FERRANDO and GUGLIELMO enter, each 
carrying a little flask, followed by pon 
ALFONSO.) 





FERRANDO, GUGLIELMO 

With arsenic upon our lips 

We leave the world behind. (They drink, 
then throw their flasks to the ground; 
turning, they see the two women.) 


FIORDILIGI, DORABELLA 
Goodness, they’ve taken poison? 


DON ALFONSO: The strongest kind of 
‘poison, 

Some arsenic and henbane 

And strychnine all combined 


FIORDILIGI, DORABELLA: 
O tragic, woeful spectacle, 
It makes my blood run cold! 


FERRANDO, GUGLIELMO: 
Heartless, unfeeling womankind, 







Our will to live is undermined. 
You have disdained our wooing, 
Brought on our sad undoing, 
We cannot be consoled! 


FIORDILIGI, DORABELLA: 
I'm terrified by suicide, 
It frightens me to death! 


ALL Five: All I can see is blackness, 
Horror has stunned my feeling! 
Trembling and shaking and shivering, 
Giddy and faint and reeling, 

I cannot utter a whisper, 

I cannot draw a breath. 


(FERRANDO and GUGLIELMO fall down on 
on the grass.) 


DON ALFONSO: Frozen in rigor mortis 
See how their muscles tighten! 
Their handsome faces whiten 
Upon the brink of death. 


FIORDILIGI, DORABELLA: 

Help us, somebody come and help us! 
We're powerless to save them! 
Despina, Despina! 





’ 
pESPINA: (Backstage) Did you call me? : 
FIORDILIGI: What do they want in my house? 
GUGLIELMO: Two humble creatures, two slaves, two wretched wretches, 

lie at your feet here, and love— 

FIORDILIGI: Heavens! How dare you! 
(Eleanor Steber, Richard Tucker, John Brownlee, Patrice Munse 

Frank Guarrera, Blanche Thebom) 


FIORDILIGI, DORABELLA: Despina, Despina! 


DESPINA: (Entering) What has happened? 
How did they come to lie here 
In such a helpless state? 


DON ALFONSO: 





Driven by hopeless passion, 
Despondent and melancholic, 
They swallowed pure carbolic! 
All help might come too late. 


DESPINA: How can you see them lying 
there, 

With no attention paid them? 

We all must try to aid them. 


FIORDILIGI, DORABELLA, DON ALFONSO: 
Tell us what you suggest! 


DESPINA: We all must try to aid them! 


FIORDILIGI, DORABELLA, DON ALFONSO: 
Tell us what you suggest! 


pesPiIna: There still are signs of life left 
Raise their heads just slightly, 

Stroke their foreheads lightly, (To pon 
ALFONSO) Let’s run and get a doctor. 

I know of one who’s marvelous 

With people who are ill. 

He’s known for working miracles 
Without a knife or pill. 

He’s famous for his skill. 

Perhaps he’ll save them still. 


(Exeunt DESPINA and DON ALFONSO.) 


FIORDILIGI, DORABELLA: 

What can we do, I wonder? 
We made a fatal blunder 

And brought about their death! 


FERRANDO, GUGLIELMO: (Aside) 

This is so very funny, 

I'll laugh myself to death! (Aloud) 
Ah! 
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FIORDILIGI, DORABELLA: 
Poor fellows, they are sighing! 


FIORDILIGI: (Standing at quite a distance 
from the two lovers) Are they suff’ring? 


DORABELLA: What do you think? 


FIORDILIGI: Hear them moaning, 
Lotdly groaning! 
Who could disregard such pain? 


DORABELLA: (Coming a little closer) 
They have quite distinguished faces. 


FIORDILIGI: (Also coming closer) 
Let’s advance a few more paces. 


DORABELLA: This one’s head is simply 
frigid. 

FIORDILIGI: This one’s arms are very 
rigid. 

DORABELLA: Is he breathing? 


FIORDILIGI: He is but rarely. 


DORABELLA: This one’s pulse is beating 
barely. 


FIORDILIGI: Help must come this very 
minute! 


FIORDILIGI, DORABELLA: 
Their endurance reached the limit! 


FERRANDO, GUGLIELMO: (Softly) 

They have lost their proud relentless- 
ness, 

Getting tamer by the minute. 


FIORDILIGI, DORABELLA: 
O so helpless, so pathetic! 


If they die now, 
I am sure that I will cry 


FERRANDO, GUGLIELMO: 

I'm afraid that they may weaken, 
That's a thought I can’t deny, 

A dreadful thought I can’t deny. 


(Enter DESPINA, disguised as a doctor.) 
SCENE XVI 


DON ALFONSO: May I present to you 
Doctor Fatalis? 


FERRANDO, GUGLIELMO: (To themselves) 
That is Despina, just as we have planned 
it! 


DESPINA: Salve ad libitum cum grano 
salis. 


FIORDILIGI, DORABELLA: 
That may be so, but we don’t under- 
staind it. 


DESPINA: If you insist on it, I will trans- 
late it, 

But the vernacular 

Sounds less spectacular, 

Completely flavorless, not recherché. 


DON ALFONSO: Who cares for flavor? Do 
us a favor, 

Make a suggestion. 

These frantic gentlemen have taken 
poison, 

They swallowed arsenic. 

What do you say? 
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FIORDILIGI, DORABELLA: 
What are their chances? 
What do you say? 


DESPINA: (Feels their pulses and puts 
her hand to their foreheads.) 

That will necessitate 

Knowing the hist’ry, 

I must investigate, 

Study this myst’ry. 

For instance, this suicide, 

What caused it? The potion, 

Have you a notion 

If it was brown? 


FIORDILIGI, DORABELLA, DON ALFONSO: 
They both took arsenic, 

A double potion. 

Love caused their suicide. 

They had a bottle and with a swallow 
They gulped it down. 


DESPINA: I am delighted! 
Don't get excited, 

I'll make: you well again, 
As good as new. 

Just let me show you 
What I can do. 


FIORDILAGI, DORABELLA, DON ALFONSO: 
He is producing a giant magnet! 


vESPINA: (Touches the foreheads of the 
two imaginary invalids with the magnet, 
then gently strokes the whole length 
of their bodies.) 

Old Doctor Mesmer 

Was my professor 

Over in Germany. 

Using his principles 

Based on magnetics, 

I now will demonstrate 

My art to you. 


FIORDILIGI, DORABELLA, DON ALFONSO: 

See them gesticulate, 

Oscillate, palpitate, 

And their convulsions are really des- 
perate! 


DESPINA: Help me support them. 
They are still weak. 


FIORDILIGI, DORABELLA: (Putting their 
hands to the foreheads of the two lovers) 
We'll do it gladly. 


DESPINA: You're doing nicely. 
That’s it precisely! 
They soon will be fully recovered. 


FIORDILIGI, DORABELLA, DON ALFONSO: 

See them revive again 

Fully alive again, 

Thanks to the doctor’s amazing tech- 
nique! 

FERRANDO, GUGLIELMO: 

themselves) 

Am I dead? Or am I dreaming? 

Is this Eden or Valhalla? 

Or the garden realm of Allah? 

Are you Venus? 

Or Cleopatra? 

No, you are my dear beloved! 


(Slowly raising 
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Even death can’t come between us. 
Here’s the hand I love so dearly 

And would kiss with all respect. (They 
embrace the women tenderly and kiss 
their hands.) 


DESPINA, DON ALFONSO: 
If they talk a little queerly, 
It’s the magnet’s strong effect. 


FIORDILIGI, DORABELLA: 

That may be, but such effusions 
Mar the honor of my name. 

Make them see that these delusions 
Are a scandal and a shame. 


DESPINA, DON ALFONSO: 
Please forgive them for their effusions, 
Their condition is to blame. 


FERRANDO, GUGLIELMO: (Softly) 

Though it’s really too ridiculous, 
I enjoy it just the same. (Aloud) 
Take my heart and my devotion! 
Do not spurn my burning ardor! 


FIORDILIGI, DORABELLA: 
Who could hear without emotion? 


DESPINA, DON ALFONSO: 

We are certain they'll recover. 
Only wait a little longer, 

Till they feel a trifle stronger. 
It is too much to expect. 


FERRANDO, GUGLIELMO: 
Kiss me, darling, I implore you, 
Or I'll die right here before you! 


FIORDILIGI, DORABELLA: 
Kiss you? Good Heavens! 


DESPINA, DON ALFONSO: 
Better do it out of kindness! 
Nothing to it. 


FIORDILIGI, DORABELLA: 

What a shameless imposition 

On good faith and true devotion, 
Forcing us to give permission 
For an outrage we abhor! 


DESPINA, DON ALFONSO, 

FERRANDO, GUGLIELMO: 

Since the dawning of creation 

Was there ever a like flirtation? 

This has been the gayest comedy (frolic) 
I have ever seen before. 


FIORDILIGI, DORABELLA: 

Go away, ybu wicked madmen, 

With your kisses and embraces! 
Shameless, evil-minded badmen, 
Never dare to show your faces anymore! 
There is,the door! 


FERRANDO, GUGLIELMO: 
Kiss me, darling, I implore you, 
Or I'll die right here before you! 


FIORDILIGI, DORABELLA: 

Go away, you wicked madmen, 
With your kisses and embraces, 
We don’t want to see your faces 
For a single minute more! 


FERRANDO, GUGLIELMO: 
Darling, kiss me! 


FIORDILIGI, DORABELLA: 
Never! How dare you! 
DESPINA, DON ALFONSO: 
Better do it 


Out of kindness. 
Nothing to it! 


FIORDILIGI, DORABELLA: 

Ah, how dare you stand and face us, 
After such a bold proposal? 

Are you trying to disgrace us? 
Never dare to show your face! 

Don’t come back here anymore! 

Do not make our anger greater, 

We disdain and spurn your love! 


DESPINA, DON ALFONSO: 
I’m convinced that soon or later 
Their disdain will turn to love. 


FERRANDO, GUGLIELMO: 
I’m afraid that soon or later 
Their disdain may turn to love. 


ACT TWO 


SCENE I 


A Room in the sisters’ home. FIORDILIGI, 
DORABELLA, and DESPINA. 


RECITATIVE 


DESPINA: For Heaven’s sake, how can 
you be so unrealistic? 


FIORDILIGI: You little devil! What is it 
you want? 


DESPINA: Nothing for me. 
FIORDILIGI: For whom then? 
DESPINA: For you. 
DORABELLA: For us? 


DESPINA: That’s right. Are you both 
women or not? 


FIORDILIGI: Can you doubt it? 


DESPINA: Yes, I doubt it; you act like 
little schoolgirls. 


DORABELLA: How so? 


DESPINA: Because you think that love is 
serious. You must be ready when oppor- 
tunity knocks. You must be equal to 
every new occasion, be frank or coquet- 
tish, all depending upon the man in 
question. That way you’re always 
winner, and have your bread buttered 
on both sides. 


FIORDILIGI: (What deviltry!) You may 
do things like that, if you want to. 


DESPINA: I’ve always done them. But I 
wish that you both, for the sake of all 
womanhood, would follow my example. 
Let me tell you, now that your two 
Romeos have become valiant warriors. 
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do as they did, seek your own adven- 
tures, and do it quickly. 


DORABELLA: May Heaven preserve me! 


DESPINA: Eh, be glad we are not yet in 
Heaven, but very much on earth. You 
have met two nice young suitors. They 
worship you! Then why not let them do 
so? They’re wealthy, handsome, gener- 
ous, well bred, Don Alfonso told you 
everything about them. They had the 
courage to die for your sake—is that 
not proof that they mean what they’re 
saying? And aren’t you both young, 
lovable women who deserve to be loved 
and adored? (Seems I am making head- 
way!) 


FIORDILIGI: I am inclined to think you 
want to lead us into mischief. Are you 
really proposing that we become the 
topic for gossip? And what about our 
lovers—do you think we would ever 
betray them? 


DESPINA: And who said that you should. 
Where would be the betrayal? 


DORABELLA: In my opinion, it would be 
bad enough if anybody heard that we 
met other men. 


DESPINA: That is no problem. Let me 
take care of that for you. I'll simply 
spread a rumor they came to visit me. 


DORABELLA: Who would believe it? 


DESPINA: Why not? Any average ladies- 
maid has a lover—why couldn’t I have 
two? Don’t let that worry you! 


FIORDILIGI: No, no! I could not do it! 
Those two men are so reckless! They 
even had the daring to beg us for kisses! 


DESPINA: (Isn’t that awful!) I give you 
my assurance that your suitors’ be- 
havior was due to the influence of 
poison—all their tantrums, their ravings, 
their fits, and all their antics. Get to 
know them as they really are. They are 
modest and decent, very polished. You'll 
see it for yourselves. 


DORABELLA: And then? 


pEsPINA: And then: ask yourself! That's 
your business! (I knew that I could 
handle them.) 


FIORDILIGI: What do you suggest? 


DESPINA: Follow your heart. Are you 
made of flesh and blood, or just what 
are you? 


NO. 19. ARIA 


pesPina: Any girl fifteen or over 
Must pursue a woman’s mission, 
And with feminine intuition 

Be an expert managing men. 

She must know a thousand ruses 
To attract the man she chooses. 
Laugh or chatter 
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Weep or flatter, 

Know the moment where and when. 
When to amuse them, 

When to confuse them, 

When she should tease them, 
When she should please them. 
She must act slyly, 

Clever and wily, 

In all the ritual, 

New or habitual, 

Never revealing 


Her inner feeling. 
Love is her kingdom 
She rules in splendor. 
Men must surrender, 
Serve her and bow. 
Life can be keener, 
Love can be greener. 
Come to Despina, 
She'll tell you how! 
She’ll answer questions, 
Give you suggestions 
How you can handle 
Gossip or scandal. 
She can direct you, 
She can perfect you 
In all. formalities 
And technicalities, 
Never revealing 

Her inner feeling. 
Love is the kingdom 
She rules in splendor. 
Men must surrender, 
Serve her and bow! (Exit DESPINA.) 


SCENE II 
RECITATIVE 


FIORDILIGI: I never heard such nonsense! 


DORABELLA: I am speechless at the girl’s 
unbelievable badness! 


FIORDILIGI: Her theories are sheerest 
madness! For self-respecting women 
they are quite out of question! 


DORABELLA: Not quite so out of question 
if we treat it as a joke. 


FIORDILIGI: In my opinion, such a joke 
could be dangerous. Or do you think it 
proper for two ladies engaged to be 
married to harbor such ideas? 


DORABELLA: But she assured us we'd be 
doing no harm. 


FIORDILIGI: If people gossip, that would 
be harm enough! 


DORABELLA: But she has offered to claim 
them as her suitors! 


FIORDILIGI: My, what a nice, convenient 
type of conscience! Think of our lovers! 
What would they say? 


DORABELLA: Nothing! Either they will not 
know it—in that case it is simple. If by 
chance they should hear it, then we 
will tell them they are Despina’s friends. 


FIORDILIG!: And our engagements? 


DORABELLA: They will remain unbroken. 
An innocent diversion to pass away the 
tedious time of waiting can’t be called 
a breech of faith—don’t you think so? 


FIORDILIGI: That is true. 
DORABELLA: Well then? 


FIORDILIGI: Do as you please. But re- 
member I warned you, if something 
should go wrong. 


DORABELLA: And what could possibly 
happen if we do not go too far? Just 
one more thing: let me ask you one 
question. Which of them is your choice 
for your admirer? 


FIORDILIGI: No, you decide, dear sister. 


DORABELLA: I have decided! 


NO. 20. DUET 


DORABELLA: I will choose the handsome 
dark one 
If it’s all the same to you. 


FIORDILIGI: I myself prefer the blond one. 
He is gay and winning too! 


DORABELLA: I'll delight in his lovelorn 
phrases 
With a most engaging smile. 


FIORDILIGI: If he sighs and moons and 
gazes, 


I will echo him in style. 


DORABELLA: Mine will say, “My soul is 
burning!” 


FIORDILIGI: Mine will say, “My heart is 
yearning!” 

FIORDILIGI, DORABELLA: 

How romantic, how enchanting! 

How amusing it will be! Ah! 

DORABELLA: Mine will say, “I love you 
only!” 

FIORDILIGI: Mine will say, “My heart is 

lonely!” 


BOTH: How romantic, how enchanting! 
It may be a little naughty, 

But at least it will be fun, 

A lot of fun! (They start to leave, and 
run into DON ALFONSO.) 


SCENE Ill 


RECITATIVE 


DON ALFonso: Ah, I'm glad that I found 
you! You must come into the garden! 
Such a frolic, with music and singing! 
You'll enjoy it enormously. Don’t miss 
it! It is simply delightful! 


DORABELLA: I can hardly wait to see! 


DON ALFONSO: Then come with me! 


(Exuent. Curtain.) 
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SCENE IV 


A garden at the seashore, with grass 
seats and two little stone tables. A boat 
decorated with flowers, and a band of 
musicians. Servants in elaborate cos- 
tumes. DESPINA, FERRANDO, and GUGLIELMO 
on-stage. Then DON ALFONSO, FIORDILIGI, 
and DORABELLA. 


NO. 21. DUET AND CHORUS 


FERRANDO, GUGLIELMO: 

Friendly breezes, bear my message 
To the one I love so dearly! 

Ask her favor, beg her to hear me, 
Lovely goddess that I adore! 

Go and tell her, friendly breezes, 
How my lonely heart is breaking, 
Ever longing, ever aching! 

Say I love her more and more! 


cHorus: (During this chorus, FERRANDO 
and GUGLIELMO, decked with chains of 
flowers, rise. DON ALFONSO and DESPINA 
lead them to the two women, who look 
at them astonished and speechless.) 
Friendly breezes, bear their message 
To the dear ones they adore. 


RECITATIVE 


DON ALFONSO: (To the servants who are 
bringing vases with flowers) Just leave 
all the flowers over there on the tables, 
and then go back to your boat, my good 
friends 


FIORDILIGI, DORABELLA: Why all the deco- 
rations? 


DESPINA: (TO GUGLIELMO and FERRANDO) 
Here is your chance. Don’t miss it! Can’t 
you speak up—or has the cat got your 
tongue? 


FERRANDO: I’m willing, but somehow I’m 
a victim of stage-fright. 


GUGLIELMO: 
all my lines. 


It seems I have forgotten 


DON ALFONSO: Dear ladies, please en- 
courage them 


FIORDILIGI: (To the lovers) We’re list’n- 
ing! 


DORABELLA: Don’t be afraid to say what’s 
on your mind! 


FERRANDO: My lady— 
GUGLIELMO: Say “Fairest ladies.” 
FERRANDO: You make the speech. 


GUGLIELMO: 
better! 


No, you, you’re so much 


DON ALFONSO: Why, this is too ridiculous! 
The way you are behaving is hopelessly 
old-fashioned. Despinetta, if they can’t 
talk themselves, I’ll do it for them. You 
do it for the ladies. 
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DESPINA: Salve ad libitum cum grano salis. 
FIORDILIGI, DORABELLA: That may be so, but we don't understand it. 


(Frank Guarrera 


NO. 22. QUARTETTO 


DON ALFONSO: (Takes DORABELLA by the 
hand) Step forward a little and do as I do. 


(DESPINA takes FIoRDILIGI’s hand.) 


If you are too timid, 

I will speak for you. 

“If we have displeased you, 
We truly lament it. 

If we have disturbed you, 
We deeply repent it. 

Two slaves who adore you” 


FERRANDO, GUGLIELMO: —dore you, 


DON ALFONSO: “Have come to implore 


you’ ' 
FERRANDO, GUGLIELMO: Implore you, 


DON ALFONSO: “Whatever you ask us, we 
gladly will do.” 


FERRANDO, GUGLIELMO: (In one big breath) 
Whatever you ask us, we gladly will do. 


DON ALFONSO: And now you must an- 
swer, my ladies! 
You are silent? You are laughing? 


DESPINA: (Stands in front of the two 
women) Since they are so bashful, 

So modest and shy, 

I'll venture to give you my ladies reply. 
“Let us forget what happened 


And think about the future. 


(DESPINA takes DORABELLA’s hand, DON 
ALFONSO FIORDILIGI’s; the two ladies 
break the flower-chains around the 
two lovers.) 


Blanche Thebom, 


Eleanor Steber, Jo 


Patrice 


hn Brownlee) 


Munsel, Richard Tucker, 


All the former ties are broken. 
Now we shall be good friends. 
Let’s join our hands in token 
That all your suff’ring ends.” 


(Aside) 
And now that we have spoken, 
Let’s watch it from a distance. 
I think the ice is broken. 
They need no more assistance. 
I’m absolutely positive 

The battle has been won, 
Completely won! 

The comedy is on! 


DESPINA, DON ALFONSO: 


(Exuent DESPINA and DON ALFONSO. 
GUGLIELMO arm in arm with DORABELLA. 
FERRANDO and FIORDILIGI more distant 
to each other. A short pantomimed 
scene, in which the four look at each 
other, sigh, giggle in embarrassment.) 


SCENE V 


RECITATIVE 


FIORDILIGI: What a beautiful morning! 
FERRANDO: I think it’s a trifle too warm. 
DORABELLA: Oh, what beautiful flowers! 


GUGLIELMO: That’s what I say. However 
they could smell a little stronger. 


FIORDILIGI: In the garden there are nice 
shady alleys. Do you wish to promenade? 


FERRANDO: With greatest pleasure! It’s 
good for your health. 


FIORDILIGI: I agree with you. 





FERRANDO: (Passing by GUGLIELMO) (Now 
we are at the crossroads.) 


FIORDILIGI: What was it that you told 
him? 

FERRANDO: Oh, I only was saying there’s 
moss on the road. 


DORABELLA: Shall we too take a walk? 


GUGLIELMO: I am all for it! (They walk) 
Good Lord! 


DORABELLA: Is something wrong? 


GUGLIELMO: All at once I feel dreadful— 
perhaps it’s some kind of fever— I may 
even be dying. 


DORABELLA: (I don’t believe a word of 
it.) You still are feeling effects from the 
poison you've taken. 


GUGLIELMO: There is a far more deadly 
poison, far more fatal danger, in the 
flame of your two glorious eyes. 


(FIORDILIGI strolls off with FERRANDO.) 


DORABELLA: A flattering comparison! You 
ought to write a poem! 


GUGLIELMO: You really should not tease 
me, when you know how I’m suff’ring. 
(I can’t see them. Are they hiding on 
purpose? ) 

DORABELLA: Don’t be so silly! 
GUGLIELMO: You are heartless and cruel 
to go on joking! 

DORABELLA: I’m joking? You think so? 


GUGLIELMO: Won’t you show me a sign 
of pity, fairest of ladies, to uphold my 
morale? 


DORABELLA: Only too gladly. Merely say 
what you wish and you shall have it! 


GucLIELMO: (She's fooling, or could she 
have meant it?) Will you do me one 
favor? Let me give you this locket. 


DORABELLA: A heart? 


GUGLIELMO: Yes, darling! A most ap- 
propriate symbol to reassure you of my 
everlasting love. 


DORABELLA: (Oh, dear, it is charming!) 
GUGLIELMO: You accept it? 


DORABELLA: I'd like to, but my heart is 
not free, as you well know. 


GUGLIELMO: (The iceberg is melting. I’m 
sorry, but my soldierly word can’t be 
broken.) I love you! 


DORABELLA: Please don’t! 
CUGLIELMO: I love you madly! 
DORABELLA: Don’t say it! 
GUGLIELMO: Do not reject me! 
DORABELLA: I insist that you go! 


GUGLIELMO: If you reject me I’m deter- 
mined to perish! You'll accept it? 
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DORABELLA: (After a short hesitation, 
with a sigh) I will then! 


GUGLIELMO: (What a blunder, Ferrando!) 
I am delirious! 


NO. 23. DUET 


GUGLIELMO: This heart is for you, dear, 
My only beloved! 

Give me yours to treasure 

As long as I live! 


DORABELLA: J take it with pleasure, 
But one thing I'll tell you: 

The heart that you ask for 

Is not here to give. 


GUGLIELMO: Whose heart do I hear then, 
If your heart is gone? 


DORABELLA: Whose heart is so near then, 
4 
If I have your own? 


GUGLIELMO: What is beating, beating 
loud and clear? 


DORABELLA: What is throbbing, throbbing 
in my ear? 


BOTH: What is beating, beating loud and 
clear? 

It must be my own heart, 

My loving and lone heart, 

A heart which is yours now 

For ever and ever! 

A heart true as gold, 

To have and to hold! 


GUGLIELMO: (Wants to put the heart 
where she keeps the portrait of her 


lover.) And now you must wear it! 
DORABELLA: I really don’t dare. 


GUGLIELMO: You rascal, I know you! 
Just wait till I show you! 


DORABELLA: What is it? 


GUGLIELMO: (He gently turns her face 
the other way, then takes away the 
portrait and puts the heart in its place.) 
Don’t look yet. 


DORABELLA: (To herself) I feel so excited, 
Aglow and on fire, 

So strangely delighted 

And filled with desire. 


GUGLIELMO: (To himself) 
Ferrando, poor fellow! 

His future looks dire. (Aloud) 
And now you may see it. 


DORABELLA: Oh, may I? 


GUGLIELMO: Look here, dear, 
Now what do you say? 


BOTH: How joyful a union 

Of hearts and affection, 

The noblest perfection 

That love can attain! 

How joyful a union 

Of thought and of feeling, 

So sweetly revealing 

The wonder of love! (They leave, arm 
in arm) 


SCENE VI 
(Enter FERRANDO and FIORDILIGI.) 


RECITATIVE 


FERRANDO: You torture me! Why do you 
leave me? 


FIORDILIGI: I’ve seen monstrosities, a 
hydra, a writhing serpent! 


FERRANDO: Now I grasp the allusion! All 
of them, the hydra, the writhing ser- 
pent, and all the horrifying monsters 
you could imagine you have seen in my 
person. 


FIORDILIGI: It’s true, I admit it. You have 
caused me such anguish. 


FERRANDO: For your happiness only 
FIORDILIGI: If you would only leave me! 
FERRANDO: All I ask is one glance 
FIORDILIGI: Never! 


FERRANDO: You dismiss me, abandon me 
to grief and desperation! Dear God! Is 
there no hope, no consolation? 


NO. 24. ARIA 


FERRANDO: (Happily) Though you try to 
be deaf to my pleading, 

I am sure you will yield in the end 

You're not meant to be cold and un- 
heeding 

To the love of so faithful a friend. 

All your glances, so demure and ap- 
pealing, 

Make my heart glow with soft, radiant 
light. 

You will yield to the force of my feeling, 

To its boundless endurance and might. 

You'll surrender to its endless delight! 

But you spurn me, disdainful, uncaring, 

Coldly leave me to languish and sigh! 

Ah, I’m hopeless, abandoned, despairing, 

For you cruelly condemn me to die! 


(Exit) 
SCENE VII 


RECITATIVE 


FIORDILIGI: I hurt him! Should 1 .. .? ah, 
no! It’s better this way. At least I will 
not see him, the wretched person who 
has caused me to weaken. What grievous 
anguish the cruel man has brought me! 
But I deserve it for my shameless be- 
havior! At such a moment how could 
I ever listen to a new lover’s plea? 
Should I have treated his proposal more 
lightly? Yes, I am guilty. I am punished 
quite justly. O dear Guglielmo! This 
stranger, he has aroused my heart to 
passion, not to love, true and perfect. 
This passion is restless, disturbing, and 
deceitful, superficial! It’s wicked, faith- 
less betrayal! 
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NO. 25. RONDO 


FIORDILIGI: 

pardon 
For the faith that I have broken. 
May my error remain unspoken, 
Stay forgotten, unknown and past. 
May my honest, true devotion, 
Glowing love, and deep repentance 
Purge my heart of all rememberance, 
Make me worthy of you at last. 
Dearest love, etc. 


Dearest love, I beg your 


Why did I embrace temptation, 
Break the tender vows I swore, 
When it was my aspiration 
To be faithful evermore? 
Dearest love, etc. 
Heaven grant me one kind favor, 
Let my secret remain unknown. 
With unfailing endeavor 
For my fault I shall atone. 

(Exit) 


SCENE VIII 
(Enter FERRANDO and GUGLIELMO.) 


RECITATIVE 


FERRANDO: (Deliriously happy) Gugli- 
elmo, it can’t go better! 


GUGLIELMO: I knew it, I knew it! 


FERRANDO: Yes, you have your wager. 
Fiordiligi is the rock of Gibralter! 


GUGLIELMO: Nothing less? 


FERRANDO: No, nothing! Now listen: I'll 
tell you how it went. 


GUGLIELMO: I’m listening. Go ahead. 


FERRANDO: As we agreed, both of us 
went strolling together in the garden, 
arm in arm, just chatting. At first we 
talked about the weather and then we 
talked about love. 


GUGLIELMO: Go on, friend. 


FERRANDO: I said all I could think of, 
swore that I loved her, threatened to 
die at her feet. 


GUGLIELMO: My dear boy, you did well! 
And she? 


FERRANDO: At the beginning she was 
laughing and joking. 


GUGLIELMO: And then? 


FERRANDO: For a moment I thought she 
wavered. 


GUGLIELMO: That little vixen! 


FERRANDO: But then, bang! went the 
bombshell. “Dare you question my 
virtue? I will always be faithful to my 
Guglielmo.” She began to abuse me, 
called me names, and left me. So you 
see from her attitude there’s no doubt. 
Fiordiligi is one woman in a million. 


GUGLIELMO: Good for you, good for me, 
good for my faithful sweetheart! You’re 
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a friend in a million, bringer of happy 
tidings. I’m deliriously happy! (They 
embrace.) 


FERRANDO: And my Dorabella? How did 
you fare with her? Why do I even ask 
you! (Enthusiastically) I know your 
answer! How could I even doubt it? 


GUGLIELMO: A little doubting, my dear 
undoubting Thomas, might be advisable 
at times. 


FERRANDO: How so? 


GCUGLIELMO: O, it was just a thought. (I 
wish I knew how to sweeten his cup of 
bitterness! ) 


FERRANDO: Braggart! Are you implying 
she yielded to your advances? No, it 
can’t be! I will never suspect her! 


GUGLIELMO: You would be wiser to leave 
a little room for some suspicion. 


FERRANDO: What do you mean? Speak 
up! If you must poison me, must it be 
drop by drop? But no! It can’t be! Tell 
me that you are joking! I am her love 
and she loves only me. 


GUGLIELMO: Surely! And to prove the 
fact beyond any question, she gave me 
me this delightful little portrait. 


FERRANDO: (Raging) Gave you my por- 
trait! Ah, shame on her! (Starts to 
leave) 


GUGLIELMO: Are you raving? 


FERRANDO:. (Furiously) No, I am not, but 
she will pay me dearly for her misdeed. 
How could she dare betray me? 


GUGLIELMO: Calm yourself! 
FERRANDO: (Determined) No, I cannot! 


GUGLIELMO: This is madness! Why do 
want to wreck yourself for a woman so 
completely worthless? (If I could just 
prevent him from doing something 
foolish.) 


FERRANDO: Think of it! Her deep de- 
votion, her promises, her affection and 
protestations—all forgotten entirely in 
the wink of an eye! 


GUGLIELMO: That seems to be the case. 


FERRANDO: My life is ruined! What shall 
I do now? What use is there in living? 
I’m in a dreadful state! Help me, I beg 


you! 


GUGLIELMO: I wish I could advise you, 
but I really don’t know. 


FERRANDO: Horrible! My future! All in 
shambles! Torn asunder! 


GUGLIELMO: This is really a case that 
makes you wonder! 
NO. 26. ARIA 


GUGLIELMO: I would like a word with all 
you lovely, 
Lovely, lovely women. 


I have something on my mind 

It’s a basic human problem 

And it touches all mankind. 

Like my fellowmen and brothers, 

I have worshipped before your shrine. 

Like a million others, 

I believed you were divine. 

I’ve respected 

And protected 

Your good name in ev'ry way, 

Yes, in each and ev’ry way. 

But, you thankless, 
lovely women 

Fill my soul with deep dismay. 

With my sword I saved your virtue, 

I have fought a fearless fight. 

I’ve discovered 

And uncovered 

Ev’ry plot designed to hurt you. 

I have been your peerless knight. 

But, you wicked, lovely, lovely, lovely 
women 

Put my chivalry to flight. 

You’re delightful, you’re adorable, 

You are precious, you are sweet, 

You are gracious, fair, and lovable, 

And we men are at your feet. 

But, but, but, 

You thankless, lovely, lovely, lovely 
women 

Shock my heart with your deceit. 

In the most poetic phrases 

I have sung your sex’s praises, 

I have lauded 

And applauded 

And extolled you to the sky. 

But, but, but, you wicked, lovely women, 

When I see how you mistreat us 

I begin to wonder why. 

(Exit) 


lovely, lovely, 


SCENE IX 


RECITATIVE 


FERRANDO: I can scarcely imagine that 
I myself have become the prey of a 
woman’s ruthless deception! I’m _ so 
stunned by misfortune, so disillusioned, 
I feel helpless, defeated, totally dazed 
and hopeless! Alfonso, Alfonso! You 
were right after all! Now you will be 
triumphant! But I shall be avenged! 
I'll tear her image from my heart and 
my mem’ry, and shall not regret her! 
Not regret her? No, dear God, I cannot! 
I can’t forget her! 


NO. 27. CAVATINA 


FERRANDO: Defeated, mistreated, 
Despairing, forlorn! 

I'll never forget her, 

I'll always adore her 

And ever regret her, 

The love that I mourn. 
Rejected, neglected, 

My heart grieved and sore! 
















































































































































(DON ALFONSO enters with GUGLIELMO. 
They stay in the background, listen- 
ing to FERRANDO.) 


I still love her dearly, 
Forever sincerely. 

My love is as great 

And as strong as before. 


(DON ALFONSO and GUGLIELMO step 
forward.) 


RECITATIVE 


DON ALFONSO: Bravo. That’s how it 


should be. 


FERRANDO: Stay away from me! You 
have caused all my misery! 


DON ALFONSO: Learn how to bear it 
calmly, and you will be so much the 
wiser. The fact is, Fiordiligi was faithful, 
at least up to now, but Dorabella was 
too weak to resist. 


FERRANDO: Yes, to my shame. 


GUGLIELMO: Dear Ferrando, you must be 
able to see a thing in its true aspect. 
Where would you find a woman who 
would fail a Guglielmo? If you compare 
us—I say it in all modesty—you will 
have to admit, if you are honest, I have 
a slight advantage. 


DON ALFONSO: He’s got a point there. 


GUGLIELMO: And now, suppose you pay 
me half of the wager. 


DON ALFONSO: I'll be glad to, but before 
I shall do it, permit me to try one more 
test. 


GUGLIELMO: You mean? 


DON ALFONSO: I’m not yet defeated. Until 
tomorrow you are bound to our wager, 
and just remember, you gave your word 
of honor to obey my command. Till 
then, I will not give up the ship, and 
I am still competing, for the proof of 
the pudding is in the eating! 


(Exeunt. Curtain) 
SCENE X 


A room with several doors, a mirror, 
and a little table. DORABELLA and DESPINA 
on-stage. 


RECITATIVE 


DESPINA: Now at last you are acting like 
a woman of the world. 


DORABELLA: I was not able to resist the 
temptation. That charming devil is so 
persuasive, he is so clever, so gentle, he 
would even succeed in melting mill- 
stones. 


DESPINA: Now you are talking logic and 
really showing sense! Only too seldom 
are we poor girls permitted to snatch 
a bit of pleasure, so it is up to us to 
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make hay while the sun shines! Who’s 
coming? It’s your sister! She’s raving! 


FIORDILIGI: (Entering) How disgraceful! 
It’s on account of you that I am in this 
dilemma. 


DESPINA: What has happened? Why are 
you so excited? 


DORABELLA: 
sister? 


Is something wrong, dear 


FIORDILIGI: I hope the devil takes you 
all, you, and her, Don Alfonso, those 
two intruders! And all the fools in this 
world! 

DORABELLA: Are you out of your mind? 


FIORDILIGI: Worse that that! Dare I admit 
it? I love him! And worst of all is, I do 
not mean Guglielmo! 


DESPINA: Sounds exciting! 


DCRABELLA: Do you mean that you've 
also started yielding, and you love your 
new suitor? 


FIORDILIGI: 
much! 


(Sighing) Ah, yes, only too 


DESPINA: Delightful! 


DORABELLA: Sister, I simply have to kiss 
you. Then we both will be married! 
What could be more romantic! 


FIORDILIGI: But how can we? Just think 
of our poor soldiers who have gone to 
the wars! Have you no feeling for those 
two faithful men, the grief we’d cause 
them? How could we deceive them? 
What has come over you, that you want 
to commit such a betrayal? 


DORABELLA: Wait a bit! How do we know 
that the worst might not happen? Sup- 
pose they fell in battle? In that case, 
what would become of us? Wouldn’t we 
be the losers? You know the saying: 
A bird in the hand is worth two in the 
bush! 


FIORDILIGI: But if they should return? 


DORABELLA: In that event, it’s their loss! 
By that time we'll be married, and 
what’s more, we’ll be living abroad. 


FIORDILIGI: I am still at a loss to under- 
stand this sudden change of heart. 


DORABELLA: That is downright ridiculous! 


We’re women! After all, what did you 
do? 


FIORDILIGI: But I’m not surrendering! 
DESPINA: There you are quite mistaken! 
FIORDILIGI: I won't! I'll never do it! 


DORABELLA: Come, dearest sister, you 
must, or you rue it. 


NO. 28. ARIA 


DORABELLA: I know a naughty fellow, 
A wily thief called Love. 
He slyly steals your calmness, 





Sweet as a turtle-dove. 

The moment he has found you, 

He wounds you with his dart— 

He ties his chains around you 

And rules your helpless heart, 

I know a naughty fellow, 

A wily rogue called Love, 

He slyly steals your calmness, 

Sweet as a turtle-dove. 

He can be charming, divine, delightful, 

If he’s allowed his way, 

But also cruel and spiteful, 

Malevolent and spiteful, 

If you should disobey. 

I know a naughty fellow, 

A wily thief called Love. 

He slyly steals your calmness, 

Sweet as a turtle-dove. 

Each time his fire brands you, 

Raging inside your breast, 

Do all that he commands you 

And better not protest. 

If he should come and seize you, 

Pulling your heart-strings tight, 

Just let the rascal tease you 

And do not try to fight. 

Just let him seize you, 

And tickle and tease you! 

Just let the rascal seize you and tease 
you, 

As I intend to do, 

I too, 

As I intend to do. 


(DESPINA leaves with DORABELLA.) 


SCENE XI 


RECITATIVE 


FIORDILIGI: How they’re plotting together 
to make me break my word! But no! 
I will not! I'd rather die. I never should 
have talked to Dorabella, or even to 
Despina. They might tell him my secret, 
and thus encouraged, I could never con- 
trol him. I must avoid him, not even let 
him see me. I will give orders that any 
of my servants will be dismissed on the 
spot if they should dare to let him come 
near me. 


GUGLIELMO: (Listening at the door, un- 
seen by FIORDILIGI) (By Jupiter! What 
a model of virtue! Let’s hear more!) 


FIORDILIGI: I’m afraid Dorabella cannot 
be persuaded. Wait! An idea! Now I 
know what to do! By some good fortune 
Guglieumo and Ferrando left some uni- 
forms behind. That’s lucky! Despina, 
Despina! 


DESPINA: (Enters) My lady called? 


FIORDILIGI: Go up to the attic, and with- 
out questioning and without contra- 
diction, open your masters’ trunks and 
bring me two helmets, two sabers and 
two complete uniforms they left there. 


DESPINA: What for, if I may ask you? 
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DESPINA: Follow your heart. Are you made of flesh and blood, or just what are you? 


FIORDILIGI: Go, do as I told you! 


DESPINA: (What a high and mighty tone! 
It is disgusting.) (Leaves) 

FIORDILIGI: I am determined. Now my 
problem is getting Dorabella to consent 
to go with me. The sooner, the better. 
It’s the only solution to preserve our 
integrity. 

DON ALFONSO: (At the door to DESPINA, 
who returns): (I see what she’s up to. 
Better do what she says.) 


DESPINA: There you are. 


FIORDILIGI: Thank you. Now order us 
horses and a man we can trust. Tell 
Dorabella that I want her at once. 


DESPINA: I’m at your service. (This to-do 
and comotion is beyond me!) 


FiorDILIGI: This uniform of Ferrando 
should be just about my size, and Dora- 
bella can wear one of Guglielmo’s. Dis- 
guised as soldiers, we two can go and 
find our sweethearts. If it must be, we 
shall fight beside them. Even death shall 
not part us! (Throws off her headdress) 
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(Eleanor Steber, Patrice Munsel, Blanche Thebom) 


Off with this head-gear, this insane 
decoration! Oh, how I hate. it! 


GUGLIELMO: Her devotion and courage 
are astounding! 


FIORDILIGI: Not until I return with my 
beloved shall it adorn my head again! 
And, in its stead, this helmet will dis- 
guise me! Now off to war and adventure! 
I'll be lucky, I’m certain! Not a soul will 
suspect that I’m a woman! 


No. 29. DUETTO 


FIORDILIGI: By tomorrow we'll be united! 
I will join you, dear Guglielmo! 
Unexpected, your Fiordiligi 

Will appear in her disguise. 

What a wonderful surprise! 

You'll be joyful and so delighted 

When you see your faithful sweetheart! 


FERRANDO: (stepping forward) And I'll 
die here, unrequited, 
Right before your very eyes! 


FIORDILIGI: Why are you here? Oh, how 
dreadful! 


Spare my feelings! 

FERRANDO: Before you leave me, 
(Takes his sword from the table, and 
draws it from its sheath.) 

Take this sword and plung it through 

me, 


Through this loving heart you wounded! 
Take this sword and pierce my heart! 


FIORDILIGI: Never! Please go! I have 
endured too much unhappiness 
already 


FERRANDO: Her resistance starts to 
weaken. 


FIORDILIGI: My resistance starts to 
weaken. 


BOTH: Now my (her) courage is less 
steady, 
And my (her) will is failing fast. 


FIORDILIGI: Do not tempt me! 
FERRANDO: I beg you, hear me! 


FIORDILIGI: Why on earth must you pur- 
sue me? 





FERRANDO: Take my life or say you love 
me! (He takes her hand and covers 
it with kisses.) 


FIORDILIGI: He is strong and so appealing! 
I will yield, I have a feeling. 


FERRANDO: Dearest angel, say you love 
me! 


Don’t resist me any longer! 
FIORDILIGI: God above me! 


FERRANDO: (with great tenderness) 
Always obey your heart’s true feeling, 
Yield to love sincere and tender. 
Dearest, I beg you, you must surrender! 
Do not let me plead in vain! 


FIORDILIGI: (trembling) Gracious Lord! 
Gracious Lord! 
I am frail! I fail! 
Have pity! I have fought my love in 
vain! 
(GUGLIELMO wants to rush in, but DON 
ALFONSO holds him back.) 


BOTH: I’m so happy, it’s past believing! 
All our tortured hours of grieving 

Are forgotten now forever! 

We shall never part again! 

Dearest heart, 

We shall never part again! 


(Exeunt FIORDILIGI and FERRANDO.) 


SCENE XIII 


RECITATIVE 


GUGLIELMO: This should happen to me! 
To a Guglielmo! Victimized by a woman! 


DON ALFONSO: Compose yourself, I beg 
you! 

GUGLIELMO: The devil with composing! 
I'm madder than a hornet! I feel like 
flying through the ceiling! So that is 
Fiordiligi! Model of virtue! My rock of 
Gibraltar! That vixen, that hyena, that 
serpent, tigress, viper! 


DON ALFONSO: (unruffied) Let him get it 
off his mind. 


FERRANDO: (entering) What now? 
GUGLIELMO: Where is she? 
FERRANDO: Who? Your good Fiordiligi? 


GUGLIELMO: My good Fior—good for 
nothing! The devil may take her, and 
me with her! 


FERRANDO: Do you remember? I say it 
without the least bit of conceit, “I have 
a slight advantage!” 


GUGLIELMO: Keep quiet! This is no time 
for joking. We'd better think of some 
way to punish those two hussies most 
severely. 


DON ALFONSO: I'll tell you how. Marry 
them! 
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GUGLIELMO: I’d much rather marry the 
devil’s grandmother! 


FERRANDO: And I an ugly ogress! 
GUGLIELMO: Or any female dragon! 


DON ALFONSO: Then you will end your 
days as lonely bachelors. 


FERRANDO: For men of our kind there 
are women a-plenty! 


DON ALFONSO: I do not deny that. How- 
ever, do you think they would be dif- 
f'rent? You might as well admit it, you 
love your unfaithful little sweethearts. 


GcuGLIELMO: Yes, we love them! 
FERRANDO: We love them! 


DON ALFONSO: Why don’t you marry them 
just as they are? What gives you the 
right to demand of nature to make ex- 
ceptions and create two superhuman 
women, just because you would like it? 
We cannot alter what has already hap- 
pened. There’s only one way make your 
future happy. I will make the arrange- 
ments, and before it is evening you shall 
both wear a wedding ring. And now let 
me tell you an adage. If you take it to 
heart, it’s to your advantage. 


No. 30 


DON ALFONSO: Women cannot be faithful, 

But I don’t mind it, 

For I can see the principle behind it. 

You are wrong to upbraid them. 

You have to take them as they are, 

As Mother Nature made them. 

You lovers, don’t complain of disillusion. 

What you need is to reach the wise 
conclusion: 

All your ancestors, fathers, and brothers 
went through it. 

Since they learned it from Eve: 

“Cosi fan tutte!” 


ALL THREE: “Cosi fan tutte!” 


SCENE XIV 


RECITATIVE 


DESPINA: (Enter pesP1na) Hurrah for our 
two winners! The ladies have decided to 
consent to the wedding, and shortly af- 
ter, according to your wishes, they will 
be prepared to depart from the city. 
They gave me orders to arrange all the 
details. The notary is ready. So are the 
witnesses. You may go now to see them. 
Well, are you pleased and happy? 


FERRANDO, GUGLIELMO, DON ALFONSO: Over- 
whelmingly! 


DESPINA: In affairs of this kind depend 
upon Despina’s master-mind! 


(Curtain) 


SCENE XV 


A hall, richly decorated and illuminated. 
An orchestra at the back. Table set for 
four people, with silver candlesticks. 
Four servants in rich costumes. DESPINA, 
the Servants and Musicians. 


NO. 13. FINALE 


pESPINA: Go ahead and light the candles 
And complete the decorations. 

Make the final preparations. 

Soon the couples will be here! 

We must do our ladies honor 

At their wedding celebration. 


(To the musicians) 


Let us plan a great ovation 
When the brides and grooms appear. 


SERVANTS, MUSICIANS: 

Go ahead and light the candles 
And complete the decorations 
Make the final preparations. 
Soon the couples will be here. 


DON ALFONSO: (While he sings, the mu- 
sicians tune their instruments.) 

This is perfect! I am delighted! 

This is splendid, simply splendid! 

I shall see that you’re commended 

In a most substantial way. 

When the couples make their entrances, 
At my signal gather near them. 

Wish them luck and loudly cheer them. 
Clap your hands and shout hurray. 


DESPINA, DON ALFONSO: 

I am absolutely certain 

That the ev’ning will be gay! 
Very soon we'll raise the curtain 
On the play within the play. 


(Exeunt DESPINA and DON ALFONSO 
through different doors.) 


SCENE XVI 


As the two sets of lovers enter, the 
Chorus sings and the orchestra begins 
a march. 


cHorus: Heaven bless you with pros- 
perity 

And success in each endeavor. 

With our heartfelt, true sincerity 

May we wish you joy forever. 

May you live in perfect harmony, 

Carefree, peaceful, and untroubled, 

And attain redoubled happiness 

With your children at your side. 

Hail the bridegroom and the bride! 


FIORDILIGI, DORABELLA, 

FERRANDO, GUGLIELMO: 

Fortune showers us with favor! 
Life can hold no greater promise! 


FIORDILIGI, DORABELLA: 
Thank you, dearest Despinetta, 


FERRANDO, GUGLIELMO: 
For our happiness tonight! 
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ALL FOUR 


{ 
Dearest friends, continue singing 


In your bright and merry chorus! 
Sing to happy days before us 
And a life of new delight! 


(The betrothed couples eat.) 


cHorRUS: Heaven bless you with pros- 


perity, etc 


FERRANDO, GUGLIELMO: Happy, happy end 
of sorrow, 


Bright new promise of joy hereafter! 


FIORDILIGI, DORABELLA: Glowing hope for 
life tomorrow, 
Filled with tender love and laughter! 


FERRANDO, GUGLIELMO: You're my angel! 
FIORDILIGI, DORABELLA: You're my hero! 
FERRANDO, GUGLIELMO: Say you love me! 


FIORDILIGI, DORABELLA 
you! 


FERRANDO, GUGLIELMO: Here’s to gladness! 


{Richard Tucker, Eleanor Steber 
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I'll always love 


FIORDILIGI, DORABELLA: Let’s be happy! 
Drink a toast to happy days together! 


(They clink their glasses.) 


FERRANDO, GUGLIELMO: Drink to happiness 
together! 


FIORDILIGI, DORABELLA, FERRANDO: 

May the glow of wine’s contentment 
Heal our woe and drown all resentment 
May our sorrow and our sadness 
Swiftly vanish from our mem’ry for 


evermore 


(Enter DON ALFONSO.) 


SCENE XVII 


DON ALFONSO: Now it’s time that we 
proceeded 

With the signing of the contract 

We have ev’rything that’s needed, 

And the couples both are here 


BOTH COUPLES 
notary! 


DESPINA: Marriage is the sworn intention 
Of the parties | now mention. 


Patrice Munsel [in wig] 


We are ready, call the 


DON ALFONSO: Honored Counselor 
Illegalis, 
Kindly come in 


(Enter DESPINA, disguised as a notary.) 


DESPINA: “Cornucopia verborum,” 
As we always say in Latin 

Since we have a legal quorum, 

I suggest that we proceed 

Here’s the bona fide agreement 
With the statement of the causes 
And the modifying clauses 

With decorum, 

Harum, horum, 

I shall now begin to read 


THE COUPLES: Very well, proceed, proceed! 


DESPINA: (With a nasal tone) 
Marriage is the sworn intention 
Of the parties I now mention 
Fiordiligi and Sempronio, 
Dorabella and Antonio, 

Ladies hereby called “the sisters,” 
To the designated misters, 


Frank Guarrera) 






























Latter nobles of Albania, 
Dowry, gifts, and miscellanea . . . 


THE COUPLES: 

Never mind it, never mind it, 

We will read it when we've signed it 
Later on! Hand us a pen! 


(Only the two women sign the con- 
tract.) 


DESPINA, DON ALFONSO: 
Happy ladies, lucky men! 


(DON ALFONSO takes the contract. The 

sound of drums and singing is heard.) 
cHorus: (Off-stage) On to glory, on to 
war! 
We are free of care and sorrow, 
Here today and there tomorrow 
Over land and over sea! 


COUPLES, DESPINA: 
Hear that song! It sounds familiar! 


DON ALFONSO: Wait a moment, let me 
look! (He goes to the window) 

O boundless misery! Heaven preserve us! 

What a catastrophe! How awful! How 
dreadful! 


Your former sweethearts! 


FIORDILIGI, DORABELLA: 
Our former sweethearts! 


DON ALFONSO: I see them landing down 
at the mooring. 
I hate to say so, but it is true! 


couPLes: O this is shocking! How can 
we stay them? 

At least allay them, 

What can we do? 


(The servants take the table away, 
and the musicians hurry off.) 


FIORDILIGI, DORABELLA: (To FERRANDO and 
GUGLIELMO) You cannot stay here! 
Either you hide yourselves or run away! 


THE OTHER FouR: lf they discover you, 
what will they do to you (us)? 


(FIORDILIGI and DORABELLA hide their 
lovers in one room. DON ALFONSO leads 
DESPINA to another room.) 


FIORDILIGI, DORABELLA: (Frantically) 
Heaven protect us! Heaven preserve us! 
Who will advise us in our dismay? 


DON ALFONSO: Just put your trust in me! 
I'll save the day! 


FIORDILIGI, DORABELLA: 

I have never been so frightened, 

So upset and so bewildered. 

If they learn how we deceived them, 
Heaven knows what we can say! 


LAST SCENE 


FIORDILIGI and DORABELLA on-stage. FER- 
RANDO and GUGLIELMO enter, in their 
soldier uniforms and hats. 


FERRANDO, GUGLIELMO: We are home, safe 
and sound from our journey, 





Our perilous journey! 

How we've longed for a glimpse of your 
faces! 

How we've yearned for your tender 
embraces, 

For your love so sincere to the end! 


DON ALFONSO: Well, I never! Guglielmo! 
Ferrando! 


This is marvelous! 
You! Back here? 
So quickly! 


FERRANDO, GUGLIELMO: Our commander 
has altered his strategy. 

To our joy we were called back to 
Naples. 

With our hearts full of wonderful 
happiness 

We return to our sweethears and friend. 


GUGLIELMO: (To FIORDILIGI) Dearest love, 
why so pale and so silent? 


FERRANDO: (TO DORABELLA) 
Dearest heart, why this sorrowful air? 


DON ALFONSO: They are totally speechless 
from happiness. 

You took them unaware, 

That should show you how deeply they 
care! 


FIORDILIGI, DORABELLA: (Aside) 
I am speechless with terror and misery! 
I am ready to die of despair! 


(The servants bring in a trunk.) 


GUGLIELMO: If you ladies will permit us, 

We will put away our baggage. 

What does this mean? Is someone 
hiding? 

An attorney? Who is this? 

DESPINA: (Enters, without wearing her 

notary’s hat) I am neither man nor 
lawyer 

But Despina pure and simple. 

I was trying on my costume 

For tomorrow’s masquerade. 


FIORDILIGI, DORABELLA: 

How she fooled us so completely 

Is a mystery to me. 

It’s Despina! How on earth could it be 
she? 


FERRANDO, GUGLIELMO: 


There is no one like Despina, 
That is plain enough to see! 


(DON ALFONSO discreetly lets the con- 
tract signed by the ladies fall to the 
floor.) 


DEsPINA: There is no one like Despina, 
There is no one else like me. 


DON ALFONSO: (Softly to the lovers) 
Here’s the evidence you needed! 
Take this document and read it. 


FERRANDO: May I ask what’s in this 
paper? 


GUGLIELMO: Are you willing to explain it? 
Can it be a marriage contract? 





FERRANDO, GUGLIELMO: 

What a crime! And you have signed it! 
To deny your guilt is useless! 

To my horror I discover 

You betrayed your faithful lover! 

You will not escape my vengeance! 
Streams of guilty blood will flow! 


(They try to go into the other room, 
but the ladies hold them back.) 


FIORDILIGI, DORABELLA: 

Ah, I beg of you to kill me! 

I am guilty, as you declare me. 
Show no pity, do not spare me! 
Take your saber and do your duty. 

I will welcome it, for I deserve it so! 


FERRANDO, GUGLIELMO: Tell the truth! 


FIORDILIGI, DORABELLA: (Point to DESPINA 
and DON ALFONSO) These are the trai- 
tors! All we did was their suggestion. 


DON ALFONSO: That is true without a 
question. 
can prove it very well. 


nae 


(Shows them the room where the 
lovers had gone to hide. FERRANDO and 
GUGLIELMO go into the room for a 
moment, then come out, without the 
hats, coats, and beards, but with the 
outer clothing of their former disguise, 
in the comic manner they had for- 
erly affected.) 


FIORDILIGI, DORABELLA: 
What a dreadful trick to play on us! 
Oh, why did he have to tell? 


FERRANDO: (With an exaggerated bow to 

FIORDILIGI) You are my goddess I kneel 
before you! 

I am your hero who wants to adore you! 


GUGLIELMO: (To DORABELLA) Here is a 
portrait I know you treasure. 

Give me my heart now, measure for 
measure. 


FERRANDO, GUGLIELMO: (To DESPINA) 
Let us congratulate Doctor Fatalis, 
Master of Magnets, the paragon! 


FIORDILIGI, DORABELLA, DESPINA: 
Gracious! amazing! 
Stunning and dazing! 


FERRANDO, DON ALFONSO, GUGLIELMO: 
They’re struck by thunder! 
Speechless with wonder! 


FIORDILIGI, DORABELLA: (Pointing to DON 
ALFONSO) Here is the guilty one 
Who led us on! 


DON ALFONSO: Yes, I did, but my 
deception 

Was to undeceive your lovers 

And to prove there’s no exception 

To a rule that’s always true. 

Learn your lesson, heed the moral! 

Let’s be friends again! End your quarrel! 

Laugh about what’s past and over 

And I'll laugh along with you. 
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FIORDILIGI, DORABELLA: 

Dear beloved, please forgive me! 

Oh, my sweetheart, I hope to show you 
All the loving faith I owe you! 

I will prove my worth to you. 


(The lovers join hands and embrace 


each other.) 


FERRANDO, GUGLIELMO: 
You don’t have to, my beloved, 
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DESPINA: | am neither man nor lawyer 
But Despina pure and simple. 
| was trying on my costume 
For tomorrow's masquerade. 

Munsel, Richard Tucker 


I shall ask no proof from you. 


DESPINA: I who was the master schemer 
Find myself a baffled dreamer. 

I have learned a useful lesson, 
Something that I never knew. 

Tricks you play on other people, 

Other people play on you! 


ALL: Happy is the man of reason 
Who can face the world in season. 


John Br wnlee } 


Firm and steadfast 

And uncomplaining, 

He will go his cheerful way. 

Things that make his brothers sorrowful, 


He will answer with knowing laughter. 


He has learned that life’s adversities 
Turn to joy another day. 


End of the Opera 





Costume sketch for 
Tamino: “Oriental 
cloth on bias with 
gold lamé binding 
and overgarment.” 


Silk, silvered cloth, 
spangles and feathers 
all will adorn the 
Queen of the 

Night ballet. 


The interior of the temple in Act II. of the Metropolitan production 
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by Harry Horner 


The author, a well-known 
designer, has provided the 
settings, costumes and lighting 
for the Metropolitan Opera’s 
new production of The 

Magic Flute. The accompanying 
illustrations are his sketches 
for the production. 
















” 
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Costume designs for Pamina, the fair princess 
whose rescue Tamino successfully undertakes. 


designing a 


“MAGIC FLUTE” 


WO HUNDRED YEARS have passed since Wolfgang Amadeus 

Mozart was born. Everywhere those who love music are sing- 
ing out the praises of this man who had so much of what the 
world eternally needs—warmth and spiritual depth and the genius 
to express these qualiiies in music—and yet so little of what our 
world seems to value most—business sense. Mozart—constantly 
giving, constantly admired, constantly poor. 

His last great opera was The Magic Flute, and this season the 
Metropolitan Opera is giving it a new production filied with an 
aura of festivity. The opening is set for February 23. It will 
mark Bruno Walter’s return as conductor at the Met for the first 
time since the 1950-51 season, while Herbert Graf will handle the 
stage direction of the work, which is being presented in English. 
My assignment was to design the production: lighting, settings 
and costumes. 

The re-evaluation of the music and libretto brings to mind 
an array of thoughts: How much have we changed in tastes since 
the opera was first performed? Indeed, the expectations of that 
first audience in Vienna in 1791 were focused mainly on the clown- 
ery of a comedian named Emanuel Schikaneder. He had written 
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his own libretto and commissioned the poor Mo- 
zart to write the music. From the position of 
Mozart’s name on the first program, in small print 
at the bottom of the page, we must judge that the 
music was secondary. Time has brought about a 
proper evaluation. We recognize now that it was 
Mozart who had filled the conventional story with 
wonderful meaning, its characters with nobility, 
its plot with a great message. But to the modern 
designer this shift in emphasis presents a problem 
and a challenge. How can we co-ordinate the flow 
and meaning of Mozart’s music with that trite 
libretto? 

The audience which attended the opera some 
160 years ago was satisfied to see disjointed scenes 
so long as they were filled with action, magic 
effects and humor. There were approximately six- 
teen different settings, and the audience did not 
mind waiting during long scene changes, even 
though the sum of the waiting periods between 
scenes was longer than the time required for the 
entire musical score. Today’s audience is restless. 
Sense of patience has changed in two centuries. 
People come from motor-crowded streets, they 
come with hurry in their hearts, and often—too 
often—without that patience for music which only 
knowledge can produce. They must be skillfully 
fed, like babies who are brought up on the quick 
movie dissolve and the tightly timed television 
show; and to many of them serious music means 
only a hi-fi gadget. 

These ndless scenic waits make The Magic 
Flute dificult to sit through even in very recent 
productions, in spite of its glorious music, which 
has melody, gaiety and dignified beauty—in short, 
everything that should make this a more success- 
ful vehicle than it has been up to now. To the 
designer of this new production it seemed essen- 
tial, therefore, to eliminate all such interruptions, 
to enable the audience to sit through thirty-two 
different scenes or visual effects without any wait 
except, of course, intermission. 

This fluidity, however, serves more than the one 
purpose of satisfying an impatient audience. It 
serves to clarify the story and to give the libretto 
that clearness that Mozart’s music demands. In- 
stead of an array of magic episodes loosely con- 
nected as in the earlier performances, the audience 
should find a dramatic work of deep meaning and 
uninterrupted progression. Let us examine the 
content of the opera as a preliminary to discuss- 
ing design details. 

The libretto of The Magic Flute tells the follow- 
ing story: The Queen of the Night sends a young 
prince, Tamino, to rescue her daughter, Pamina, 
who is held captive by the magician Sarastro. The 
young prince is accompanied by a capricious bird 
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catcher named Papageno. A magic flute and a 
magic set of bells are their only weapons; both 
instruments appease the wildest enemy. They 
start the journey to the domain of the magician 
and find the princess. But Sarastro, a noble king, 
allows the union of the prince and princess only 
if the prince can pass some difficult and dangerous 
tests to prove the strength of his character. In the 
end the prince and the princess are united and 
enter the Kingdom of the Sun. 

In Mozart’s music a much more lofty idea can 
be found than that conveyed by the fairy story of 
the libretto. His musical idea was man’s wander- 
ing, search and progress toward perfection. From 
the dark instincts of primitive nature, as repre- 
sented by the domain of the Queen of the Night, 
man progresses—constantly undergoing tests and 
trials—until he finally reaches wisdom, love and 
understanding, represented by the domain of the 
sun. It is that same idea that Goethe later pur- 
sued in Faust. 

To overcome scenic waits a system of platforms 
was designed. These basic platforms will remain 
on the stage permanently, so that no complicated 
and heavy scene shifting is necessary. To create 
variations, these platforms move around prear- 
ranged pivot points and thus constantly create 
new floor patterns. 

As no technical device is good unless it has a 
dramatic purpose, we chose to use these platform 
movements to create appropriate effects. For in- 
stance, the opening scene represents the domain 
of the Queen of the Night. We see a wild and 
rocky landscape with thistles that look like mon- 
strous stars. When the Queen of the Night makes 
her entrance, the right and left halves of the stage 
platforms pivot open. The rocks.of the background 
are covered by moving clouds, a flock of bats flies 
up, and finally a tremendous sickle of the moon 
appears in the sky. A vast blue veil, covered with 
stars and carried by the ballet of the queen, cov- 
ers the stage, and finally the queen appears. This 
is only one of the moving effects of this production. 

Another device to facilitate scene changes is a 
division of the stage into front and back areas. 
While one scene plays in front of a masking cur- 
tain, disguised as the grille and gate to the Sun 
domain, or perhaps a wall of ruins and stones 
which surrounds the Kingdom of the Sun, the 
next scene can be prepared behind this curtain. 

To provide additional scenic effects, a series of 
very large slides will be projected in the back- 
ground, giving impressions difficult to achieve in 
any other way. 

The new settings and lighting have made it pos- 
sible to divide the garden scene into three different 
moods. First we see a (continued on page 90) 
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Mozart’s enduring masterpiece 
The Marriage of Figaro was produced by the State 
University of Iowa in July, 1955. 


Opera at the Bench 


by Mary Ellis Peltz 


The author is publications director 
of the Metropolitan Opera Guild. 


Workibitp pintih te eistienialily-Bourithing ka the 
United States today, to what end the American 
public must eventually decide. Fourteen years ago 
the annual survey published in Opera News listed 
only 41 organizations of @ primarily educational 
nature presenting opera in this country. Today 
ove eee <a 


ve University 


ypera, Silverheels, in 1954 


The American prem 


by Ma 


re of Cimarosa’s Love Triumphant was 


nhattan School of Music in New York last May 


the drama and music departments works favorably 
toward high standards of production, and in others 
it seems wiser to let the orchestra proceed on its 
own symphonic way and enlist a couple of pianists 

and perhaps a bit of percussion for the opera. The 
existence of large, well-equipped auditoriums has 
made it possible for such large universities as 
Indiana, at Bloomington, to produce works on 
the scale of Wagner’s Parsifal, and Michigan and 
Southern California to present Strauss’ exacting 
Ariadne auf Naxos. 

Next in order of numerical predominance are 
the high school workshops, which rarely boast an 
orchestra but show a tendency to desert the 
Gilbert and Sullivan of yesteryear in favor of 
such folk operas as Wilder’s Sunday Excursion, 
Weill’s: Down in the Valley or the lighter works 
of Menotti. 

Although drawing on smaller student bodies 
from which to cast operas, the conservatory work- 
shops can expect a higher degree of talent, or at 
least a more concentrated musical purpose than 


of Denver 


CAMPUS PHOTO 


PAUL PARKER 


1 workshop leader 
gave Johann Strauss 


Indiana University School of 


Die Fledermaus last season 


iM ibs 


ve opera wo of Drake University of- 


Mavra 


enth a yn: Stravinsky’s 


those of the liberal arts colleges. Their young 
people have chosen music as a profession. They 
have been screened for natural ability. Unlike the 


that often has been built up through many years. 
And usually located im a large city, it 
a large local public beyond the walls of 
stitution. 

Similar in location, but different in 


as two operas a week during a six-or eight-month 
season, concentrating on the standard repertory 
in order to prepare their students for a practical 


professional career. (continued on page 94) 
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SPECIAL SECTION 
LIVE vs. RECORDED OPERA 


(Live vs. recorded opera has become more than an 
academic argument. THEATRE ARTS has asked sev- 
eral worthy adversaries to square off in defense of 
some strongly opposed points of view on the subject. 
Their, views are expressed in the following pages.) 


The Case of the Unseen Opera 


by George R. Marek 


Mr. Marek is director of artists 


and repertoire for RCA Victor. 


NEITHER SNOW nor rain nor heat nor gloom of 
night nor traffic jams nor bolted dinners have kept 
me from the opera house. In my youth, Father 
William, I used to stand on my feet persistently, 
going thirty times a season, each time scraping 
together $1.50 for a standing-room ticket. I still 
love a live performance. I still love the excitement 
of the theatre. I do not even share the general 
opinion that most opera singers are poor actors 
and therefore better heard but not seen. I will 
name you at the drop of a buskin several singing 
actors who are actors and who can convey the 
illusion of being Mimi or Otello or Elsa. 

All the same, there is much to be said for unseen 
opera, opera in the living room. For whatever you 
may miss in pageantry or acting or immediate 
theatrical excitement, you are compensated—and 
quite often more than compensated—by music. 
I like recorded opera because I like music. 


George R. Marek presents the case for recorded— 


or unseen—opera. “I like recorded opera 


ALEXANDER BENDER 


because I like music,” he declares. 
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In pleading the case for recordings, let’s slip 
lightly over the negative advantages, the fact that 
you needh’t see a corpulent Cavaradossi or endure 
a Scarpia who tears a passion to tatters, to very 
rags. Let’s just mention the advantages of not 
having to brave traffic and of not having to wait 
through long intermissions. No time schedule 
chains you, nor do you have to listen to all of 
Die Walkiire in one evening. These, I say, are 
negative advantages and obvious ones. The deeper 
advantage lies in musical enjoyment. 


The music is presented on records in a way 
which encourages concentration. It is peeled of 
extraneous trimmings, separated from side attrac- 
tions. Heard but not seen, the recording tempts 
me to listen over and over again to Aida, when 
professionally I had better be listening to Bartok, 
and keeps me—and, I fear, some of the neighbors 
—up until late at night, spellbound by a twice-told 
tale. Two things happen when you listen to rec- 
ords. First, you hear all of the opera. Second, you 
hear a better performance—not always, but often 
enough. 


All of the opera? How often in the opera house 
have you heard the end of the second act of Die 
Meistersinger, the moment unique in music when 
the moon seems to enter the orchestra, and Niirn- 
berg is bathed in gentleness? No sooner does the 
curtain begin to descend slowly than a score of 
the subscribers feel it is time to applaud and 
drown out what, after all, is just an orchestral solo. 
Have you ever heard in the opera house the post- 
lude after Aida’s “Ritorna vincitor”? Has Verdi's 
morendo got a chance? Not a chance except on 
records. What about the sublime cello passage 
which follows the “Ave Maria” in Otello? One 
hears it as background music in the theatre. It 
isn’t only a matter of the annoyance of inappro- 
priate applause. It is a matter of continuity, of 
hearing the music not as a succession of arias and 
ensembles stacked like so many ready-wrapped 
packages. An opera is more than a succession of 
arias. It is a musical design as continuous and 
uninterruptible as the design of a symphony. 


Opera is also a fusion of drama and music. In 
a great opera the words are not merely set to 
music but expressed in music. Even if Mozart 
believed that “in opera the text has to be the 
obedient daughter of the music,” that daughter 
has a right to be heard. The fusion between text 
and music in Mozart is by no means so loose as 
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it appears at first glance. The opening scene of 
Don Giovanni is a supreme example of music 
expressing drama and text. And the more oper- 
atic art developed, the closer became the relation- 
ship of words and music. In the huge opera house 
that relationship tends to be broken. At home 
I can sit and read the libretto word for word. If I 
don’t know the language in which the opera is 
sung, I can do the next best thing: read the Eng- 
lish text as the music plays. I can learn to under- 
stand and appreciate the successful expression of 
a dramatic situation, as I never can in the opera 
house, simply because I know exactly when and 
how that dramatic situation occurs. I find unique 
enjoyment in this close retracing of the composer’s 
thought. Better than the libretto is the score. 
I can have it in front of me and acquire an insight 
into orchestration and voice writing which opera- 
going cannot give me. 

I say that the performance is usually better on 
records. Operatic recordings, when they are good, 
are made with great care. Each section of the 
work, indeed, each bar, is recorded over and over 
again, and the best of several takes selected. This 
does not minimize the task of the artist or lessen 
the tension. Mistakes cannot be condoned on rec- 
ords, as they may at performances. But though 
the artists are nervous when they record—what 
good artist is not nervous?—they are saved from 
the mishaps of a performance. If they don’t sing 
well on Tuesday they can repeat the passage on 
Thursday. They are quite conscious of the fact 
that they are working, so to speak, for posterity, 
and I believe that they make an extra effort to be 
at their best. One other important difference: 
I believe that 1 have the opportunity of hearing 
better conductors on records than I do in the opera 
house. An opera needs a great conductor to pull 
the singers together and kindle the performance 
into flame. Almost all first-rank conductors are 
interested in recording opera, but not all of them 
can be persuaded to conduct in the opera house. 
The result is that I now can hear recorded per- 
formances by Toscanini, Reiner, de Sabata, Kara- 
jan, Beecham, Furtwangler, et cetera. 

Finally there is the advantage that I can hear 
records in an unbuttoned mood and attire, in 
house slippers. I can walk the floor, make impo- 
lite gestures when I don’t like something, jump 
up and down and smoke my head off. 

(It is only fair to add that I haven’t given up 
going to the opera house altogether.) elo 
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with Rudolph Bing, aie: 
politan Opera courbes. Pe 
manager (seated) and the Met's 
other assistant managers, ‘Left — 
#0 Fight: Francis Robinson 
(another contributer to this. 
issue), Maz Rudolph, — 
and Gutman. — 


RuMoOR HAS IT that an important record 
executive has contributed an article to this 
issue in which he propounds the utterly be- 
guiling thesis that, for best effect, an opera 
really ought not to be heard in an opera 
house, but much rather on records in the 
intimacy of your home, where none of the 
dreary technicalities of a stage disturb your 
peace of mind. Don’t be alarmed now by the 
big noise you are hearing in the background: 
That is just a large ax grinding away. All the 
same, even people whose primary interest in 
life is not to sell gramophone records occa- 
sionally do come up with the theory that 
opera is really a concert, that the operatic 
stage is just a nuisance; that singers can’t 
act and therefore should not be watched in 
their futile attempts to do so, and that all in 
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all, it is much more elegant, educated and 
genteel to listen to opera without looking 
at it. 

Well, how about it? Let’s have a look at 
the whole question, and let us try to forget 
for a few-moments that the writer of these 
lines also owns an ax which from time to 
time he likes to set in motion. I am sure we 
can all agree that there is an interesting and 
even important subject hiding here, quite 
apart from this not very serious battle be- 
tween the disc Montagues and the stage 
Capulets. 

To deride opera as a dramatic experience 
has long been a favorite pastime both for 
opera lovers and opera haters. In calling 
opera “an exotic and irrational entertain- 
ment,” Samuel Johnson was neither the first 
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nor the last to cast a slightly ironical glance 
at opera as an art form. Heaven knows it is 
easy enough to point up all the weaknesses, 
absurdities, and often downright imbecilities 
that opera is heir to—if not congenitally, 
then often in transit from the printed page 
to the opera stage. But surely the fact that 
even first-class opera houses occasionally give 
mediocre performances, and that even a 
great operatic performance by an outstand- 
ing opera company may haye@t®iflaws, does 


possibility. 

just another piece 

is quite clear: Any 

tains that opera, un 

dren, should be he 

claim at the same 1 
another musical form ! 

the sonata, the lied or the 


We submit that opera is no such tning, that 
opera is eminently of the theatre, that the 
men who “invented” opera were more ob- 
sessed with drama than with music, and that 
an overwhelming number of operatic scores 
—and niany of the finest among them—are 
quite meaningless when they become only 
sound, with none of the theatrical fury which 
their authors most certainly intended for 
them. 

I take it that some will question my right 
to say that opera was “invented.” Many, in-° 
deed, believe that art forms, like apples, just 
grow. This is a doubtful thesis at best, but 
in almost no other instance in the entire his- 
tory of music can it be proved so easily and 
so conclusively that a new form was actually 
“invented,” as in the case of opera. Those 
highly intellectual gentlemen who formed 
the famous “Camerata” toward the end of 
the sixteenth century in Florence, where 
opera came into being, were most consciously 
engaged in the pursuit of a new form of 
expression. That they created opera by acci- 
dent, while attempting to revive the Greek 
drama, is quite amusing, but it does not 
change the fact that early opera (which, by 
the way, was never called that) was meant 
primarily to be a dramatic creation in which 
it was the function of the music to heighten 
the meaning of the word. 

Indeed, the entire 350 years of operatic 
history thus far can be viewed very profiit- 
ably as a seesaw between opera as theatre 
and opera as music. It is quite true that 
often in the history of opera, music gained 
the upper hand to an extent that left nothing 
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more of the theatre than the outer parapher- 
nalia of the drama. Yet it is also true that 
whenever this happened, a sharp reaction 
never failed to develop (Gluck and Wagner 
are two of the most outstanding examples). 
and very soon opera again became mindful 
of its theatrical essence. Whenever gpera 
became swamped with music to the point at 
which the stage was practically swept away 
by the flood of sound, that type of opera lost 
its public and was replaced by a type that 
was genuinely of the theatre once again. 
Thus the famous eighteenth-century Beg- 
gar’s Opera came into being as a successful 
rival to the scores of Handel. 

Let us face it: Not even the partisans of 
“opera at home” believe for one moment that 
opera can be fully enjoyed and appreciated 
anywhere but in a theatre. What they con- 
tend—and within reason, quite rightly, | 
believe—is that the execution of a fine score 
is often not given its full value, and is indeed 
occasionally hampered in the opera house, 
where all kinds of nonmusical factors neces- 
sarily enter the picture. It is easy enough 
to see that a singer, who stands on a concert 
podium and has nothing on his mind but 
vocal production and musical interpretation, 
may find it less difficult to concentrate on 
these important ingredients than a singer 
who has to watch entrances and exits. who 
wants to watch a conductor (and often must 
do so from some distance), who is sur- 
rounded by any number of fellow singers, to 
say nothing of a big chorus, and who may 
have to perform all kinds of bodily feats such 
as fighting with.another singer or (which is 
sometimes equally embarrassing) embracing 
one. Therefore, if one really believes that 
opera is nothing but music, it would be hard 
to deny that a purer and more nearly perfect 
performance can be gotten either in a concert 
performance, or even more so in a recorded 
concert performance, as it were, where all 
possible flaws will have been eliminated, at 
least in theory. 

But think of what is missing. Some peo- 
ple say that they prefer reading a play by 
Shakespeare to seeing it performed on the 
stage. Well, such people may have a strong 
feeling for Shakespeare the poet, but it seems 
to me that Shakespeare the dramatist must 
escape them. And so with opera. Surely you 
can appreciate the greatness of Mozart the 
composer, or of Verdi the musician by listen- 
ing to the music of Figaro or Otello alone 
But what is missing (continued on page 87) 
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Opera on Records: 


{ach 


(4) 
GrorcE BERNARD SHAW remarked long ago that \ oat V S f a ft) C 
there are individuals who would devour every i ” ? y 
word and anecdote pertaining to a dead soprano, 
but who would just as well never read about any- 
thing else. In this issue THEATRE ARTS is inten- 
tionally going to prove G.B.S.’s point. Just glance 
at the articles by George Marek and John Gutman 
(I hadn’t at the time of this writing) and then 
await the heavy correspondence that is sure to 
follow, pro and con. 
Mr. Marek, a distinguished ex-critic now turned 
artist and repertory director for a major recording 
company, and Mr. Gutman, a noted executive of 
one of the world’s great opera houses, are un- 
doubtedly both right in what they say. You don’t 
have to read them to realize this. 
As Mr. Marek will point out (I hope), operatic 
recordings do offer you at least the opportunity 
for presenting essentially perfect performances 
You can repeat any aria—in pieces if necessary, 
and it often is—so that the net result is one of 
devastating accuracy and polish. The student and 
opera lover can study at his leisure the most mi- 
nute details of a celebrated masterpiece. You can 
gain an insight into interpretive values of the per- 
formers that are probably bound to escape you on 
the larger canvas of the actual theatre. The per- 
manency of the records, which cost just a little 
more than a good seat at the real thing, is surely 
no small attraction. 
Mr. Gutman will point out (I hope), that me- 
chanical methods will hardly be a fitting substitute 
for the actuality. Recorded performances, no mat- 
ter how pluperfect they may be, will not supply sr 
the thrill of witnessing the artists in the process of SA: Soa 
recreation. On records we are reasonably sure that A ee ae R : Van W kb F k 
the tenor and soprano will arrive on the high C. Fs 7 Bee emy ot Sale ae mye arRas 
In the opera house we are not that certain and we Cony. SY sie hase “ cas ‘ 
reward them with our applause accordingly. As [ee Mr. Farkas is director of artists and 
Mr. Gutman surely knows from recent very sad [ee wa eed 
experience, records cannot always offer the ideal Sie! Se ee Soe Berne for Lenten, Rare: <s 
casts for a given opera. No single company boasts Bee met i : 
the exclusive services of all the very best talent, 
and since this is hardly likely ever to be the case in 
these days of fierce competition, recording direc- 
tors must make do with what they have. It is 





easily apparent to all knowing opera enthusiasts 
that a tenor who sings Pagliacci and Aida on rec- 
ords is not found doing the same roles in real life, 
and such is more generally the rule rather than 
the exception. 


And so to opera on records in its approach, fact 
and ideal. The approach of all recording men is 
paramountly the same. We are going to record 
I Cavalieri di Ekebu because we like to believe: 

(a) a “definitive” edition of this opera is badly 
needed; 

(b) our catalogue needs it even more badly: 

(c) our artists are the best in the world to 
perform it; and 

(d) it will pay us handsome returns in money 
and prestige. 

The facts show the matter in a little different 
light, to wit: 

(a) a “definitive” version probably already 
exists; 

(b) our artists are not the best in the world to 
perform it, but we have made those damned con- 
tractual obligations; 

(c) we will probably lose our shirt and the 
critics will tear us to shreds, leaving us with pre- 
cious little prestige. 


Artists are always a breed apart, and operatic 
ones defy classification. Can Mr. Marek of RCA 
Victor tell Jussi Bjoerling that he is not suited to 
sing Radames in Aida or Canio in Pagliacci? Can 


Walter Legge of EMI-Angel tell Giuseppe di Ste- 
fano that his lovely lyric tenor doesn’t adapt itself 
to the murderous outbursts of the double killer in 
Leoncavallo’s classic? Or that Richard Tucker 
should avoid the heroics of the leader of Egypt’s 
armies? Can I suggest to Mario del Monaco that 
his splendid stentorian output isn’t exactly com- 
fortable in the court of Mantua? All of us unde- 
niably think of telling these great artists what we 
feel, only our vocabularies dry up at the moment 
of decision. 

The company I represent is fortunate in boast- 
ing the-exclusive services of most of today’s prom- 
inent operatic singers. It is a blessing that nobody 
in his right mind would minimize, but it does pre- 
sent some delicate problems. When you have Ce- 
sare Siepi, George London and Jerome Hines 
available, who do you use for the devil in Gou- 
nod’s Faust or Boito’s Mefistofele? When you have 
Mario del Monaco, Giuseppe di Stefano, Gianni 
Poggi and Giuseppe Campora to work with, who 
do you select to sing Ballo in Maschera, La Gio- 
conda or Don Carlo? The facts will show that you 
always compromise by awarding one plum here 
and another there. How could it be otherwise? 
To utilize artists whe are repeatedly the same 
must be a complete falsification of the true values 
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incumbent upon us. Nobody is really that good, 
and no opera house in the world presents perform- 
ances in such a manner. 

The ideal way is most difficult to attain, but here 
it is, when it comes to the making of operatic re- 
cordings in complete format. The artists utilized 
must in every instance be foremost exponents of 
the roles they are assigned because they have re- 
peatedly sung them in the opera houses of the 
world, and to public and critical acclaim. Since this 
cannot be achieved, it appears, by lend-lease 
among the record companies, one organization 
must get a strangle hold on all the major talent 
before the antitrust authorities step in. We are 
working on these lines, but the Messrs. Marek and 
Legge are not making it easy. After we have all 
of the great talent, we must remove those foolish 
obstacles the composers put in our way. How 
could Bizet have been so silly as to write Acts I 
and II of Carmen for a lyric tenor, and Acts III 
and IV for a dramatic one? How could Verdi 
follow the bel canto lines of “Ah! si ben mio” in 
Act III of Trovatore with the dramatically forth- 
right one of “Di quella pira?” What was in Pucci- 
ni’s mind when he envisaged Cavaradossi as a bel- 
ligerent bull in Act II of Tosca and a tender 
romanticist an act later? 

There can be only one answer—multiple cast- 
ing! Why not use a di Stefano for the first two 
acts of Carmen and a del Monaco for the closing 
half? Of course those guardians of our cultural 
heritage, the critics, will lift their eyebrows at this, 
but what other occupation have they to turn to? 
Ars gratia artis and to hell with the critics! 





Wie is the fascination of opera? 

I think I finally have found the answer to that question; it is summed up 
in one word: confusion. 

In other words, the very same state of affairs in which, unless I am mis- 
taken, most of us spend the largest portion of our waking hours. Opera 
consequently gives us the comfortable feeling of being among our own family 
and friends, all speaking at the same time on a variety of dimly understood 


subjects. This is the only satisfactory explanation I have been able to find for 


ERICH HARTMANN, COLUMBIA. 


Goddard Lieberson 
takes a rather dim view of opera, 
but he adds: “I adore her 


for her faults and 


fore*»e her mistakes.” 
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Operatic Record 4 mY 
aN a | Goddard 


Lieberson 


Mr. Lieberson is executive 


vice-president of Columbia Records. 
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fusion born of an inhe 

acts them most, particularl 

ves, the audience, play a part 
confusion. 

of myriad artistic elements also 

for the opera house to be the 

ntic error. Indeed, this is, to me, 

pst endearing qualities. I adore 


Perhaps it is this gigantism which contributes 
most to the confusion in opera. In any case, in 
respect to size, opera has come a long distance 
since its beginnings in the rooms of a Renaissance 
palace in Florence. This was exactly in the first 
year of the seventeenth century, and because at 
that time most of the musical geniuses were busy 
in the church with music of more or less specified 
requirements, the beginnings of opera were left 
in the hands of what might be called a group of 


mildly talented musicians. This group—perhaps 
looking for work—decided to recreate a kind of 
Greek drama in which a single accompanied vocal 


line would dominate the scene. This experiment 
meant but little until a genuine genius, in the 
person of Monteverdi, finally did appear. It was 
seven years after the first rather undistinguished 
attempts at creating an operatic form that Monte- 
verdi, in his Orfeo, made use of all of the poly- 
phonic and orchestral knowledge of his time to 
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ld of music, and this 

the beginning of the 

with his great operas 

onies, stood directly 

sic and the age of the 

br Beethoven’s genius 

to establish without question the new era, that of 

the symphonic orchestra. From this point forward 

it became necessary to weld together the largess 

of the new symphonic concept with the human 

voice, and this has been a continuing battle which 

has not always been even. I’ve gone into this 

short historical discursion only to point out yet 

another source of confusion: this unequal duel 

between an expanding orchestra and a naturally 
limited human voice. 

And of course, no end of confusion, not to say 
wrangling, and endless discussion have been pro- 
duced by the question of which art, music or 
poetry, should play the dominant role in opera 
Obviously music has won, since opera has not one 
poet-librettist of the stature of at least half a dozen 
composers. (Naturally I exclude here Goethe and 
Shakespeare, whose works have been used as the 
basis of opera libretti.) Indeed, it is a major 
weakness of opera that (continued on page 91) 





by Dorle J. Sonia 


well-dressed opera 


Mrs. Soria is head of press, 
promotion and advertising 


for Angel Records. 


In many cases Angel has 
provided librettos containing 
photographs of actual landmarks 
which have direct bearing on the. operas. 
For Tosca there is this picture of the 
a eid Sant’ Angelo in Rome, 
re Act Tif" takes place. 
This is paired with the 
corresponding Act HI setting. 
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Providing pictures of appropriate stage settings is one way in which 


packaged opera recordings can give the listener the illusion of 
being in the opera house. This representation of 

Benois’ La Scala set for Act III. of Tosca is included 

in the libretto provided by Angel Records 


opera recording so as to bring into the home, as far as possible, the illusion of 
, performance in a great opera house. 

The large international catalogue of Angel includes considerable opera 
The opera list comprises over a dozen official La Scala recordings, French 
repertoire from the Paris Opéra-Comique and the Aix-en-Provence festival, 
a “champagne operetta series” of Johann Strauss and Franz Lehar, and 
operas ranging from Richard Strauss’ Ariadne auf Naxos and Mozart’s Cosi 
fan tutte to Sir William Walton’s Troilus and Cressida, recorded in London 
with the Philharmonia Orchestra. Each of these operas was, of course, re- 
corded as well as human and technical possibilities permitted. Singers, 
conductors, chorus, orchestra, engineers gave their best. Skilled craftsmen 
pressed shiny, silent-surfaced records at Hayes, Middlesex, England, the 
headquarters of Angel’s parent company, Electric & Musical Industries Ltd 
Eventually the discs arrived in New York to be packaged and presented, 
factory-sealed, to the public. 

The wardrobe of our “well-dressed” operas includes many elements: the 
cover (all, except La Scala operas, designed in France) and the libretto with 
its varied illustrations and documentation, the translation newly made, pre- 
cise and literate. 

The idea of the packaged opera is something relatively new and, oddly 
enough, a home product. Abroad opera records are, with few exceptions, 
sent out into the world like Cinderellas, without texts, translations, trim- 





mings—even in Italy, land of opera; France, home of art; and England, cradle 
of the English language. Perhaps because of this we hear, from time to time, 
of a black market on the continent in Angel- (continued on page 86) 
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The historic opera house, newly ree structed, bears this m- 
scription prominer tly on its fron uring the rebuilding. State 


Opera performances were given al Theater an der Wien 


by emily coleman 


A SHORT TIME before the bombed-out but now rebuilt Vienna State Opera House was 
scheduled to celebrate its gala reopening on November 5, a report was circulated in Vienna 
that Queen Elizabeth was coming and would occupy what once had been the Hapsburg box 
The rumor was quickly denied and laid at the office of an overanxious Austrian govern- 
ment press officer. Nevertheless, the Viennese were unperturbed. If the queen were not 
coming, then at least she should have. 

It was entirely inconceivable that any other city, or country, in the world should be so 
preoccupied with a single building housing an opera company—except possibly Milan and 
La Scala, which repaired the lesser devastation of a similar Allied bombing raid in less than 
three years. It took Vienna ten years. There was, however, a telling difference between the 
attitudes of the two cities. The rich Milanese industrialists use La Scala as a social register 
The Austrian government quite properly views the Staatsoper as its number one Interna- 
tional Prestige Attraction. To the Viennese, infinitely weary of a world which has refused 
to meet them on their own terms, the opera is, quite simply, alrnost all that is left to believe in 

In planning the opening, however, the Austrian government and the State Opera all 
but outsmarted themselves. Back in the days before liberation was in sight, it was 
decided to open the house with Fidelio, Beethoven’s testament to the freedom of mankind 
Unexpectedly freedom was achieved, and overnight Fidelio became an anticlimax. How 
much better, everyone thought, it would have been to open with Mozart’s Don Giovanni, 


just as the original house had, on May 25, 1869. As matters turned out musically, the new 
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Staatsoper really did get under way with Don Giovanni, the second production > open- 


Ly 


ing week. Fidelio, as might have been expected, was completely outshone by Vienna's 


attempt to stage a Supercolossal at Grauman’s Chinese in Hollywood. Tens of thousands of 


Viennese lined the streets outside the big opera house in their desire to be a part of the his- 


toric moment. For their interest they were rewarded by a broadcast of the performance 
itself, relayed by loudspeakers mounted on trucks 

Although Fidelio was broadcast all over the continent, many European capitals also 
participated through television. The Staatsoper, as a matter of fact, is the only major 
opera house in the world to have TV planned into it as an integral part. The house has six 
permanent camera stations with built-in cables. One is backstage, a second is in the left of 
the orchestra pit, a third is in a stage box to the right, a fourth is next to the center box, a 
fifth is in the second-floor TV box, and the sixth is in the lobby. The opening-night television, 


which also was seen all over Vienna (in a movie theatre and in coffee houses, at varying 


prices) was under the supervision of Metropolitan stage director (continued on page 88) 


Dr. Karl Waska (right), one of the principal shows the loggia to George London, a leading 


state architects of the opera house reconstruction, singer of the Vienna season. and London's wife. 
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Vienna State Opera Stage 


1rector’s dream 


by herbert graf 


The author is stage director of the Metropolitan Opera 
and has directed in many of the world’s other leading 
opera houses, including that of the restored Vienna 


State Opera, where he staged Die Meistersinger in November. 


THE NEw STAGE of the Vienna State Opera is a director’s 
dream, but let him beware of ending up in the toils of 
a nightmare. Its dimensions and equipment are so great 
that he might easily be hoist by his own petard. 

Can you imagine a stage which is 164 feet deep, which 
has a foldable turntable 53 feet in diameter, two cyclo- 
ramas, a lighting panel with 264 adjustable circuits, six 
movable sections or bridges (each 56 feet wide and 9% 
feet deep) that can be hydraulically raised and lowered— 
and which also has a side stage from which entire sets can 
be rolled onto the main stage on wagon platforms? And all 
this for an auditorium which holds only 1,649 seats and 
551 standees? (The Metropolitan Opera has 3,616 seats 
and can accommodate 300 standees.) 

Fabulous is the word for such a stage. Controversial 
is another word—the controversy lying in the very effect 
these fabulous dimensions and technical facilities have on 
any director who is mounting a new production there. 

Working in most of the leading American and European 
opera houses and on Broadway, I have always been con- 
fronted with the problem of how to achieve a certain 
effect with the existing stage dimensions and technical 
equipment. In staging the new production of Wagner’s 
Die Meistersinger for the opening festivities of the rebuilt 
Vienna State Opera, I was faced with a different problem 
—that of being able to carry out any directorial and scenic 
whim my fancy could conceive. The temptation to sacri- 
fice the intended intimacy of Wagner’s Nirnberg and 
play with scenic grandeur instead was great, indeed for 
each aspect of that incredible stage presents not only 
unlimited production magic, but also an artistic trap. 

For more than seventy years the Vienna State Opera 
had been one of the foremost music centers in the world. 
The highest artistic standards had been achieved there, not 
only through exceptional (continued on page 89) 
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TOP: This photograph of the west side of the 
Vienna State Opera House wus made in 

June, 1945, just three months after Allied bombs 
played havoc with the interior of the structure. 


RIGHT: Front view of the restored Vienna 
State Opera House, whose reopening on 
November 5, climaxed a ten-year period of 
planning and marked the realization 

of Vienna’s fondest dream. 


LOWER RIGHT: Fritz Reiner (left), conductor 
of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, with 


Herbert Graf on the stage of the State Opera. 
They collaborated on the production 
of Die Meistersinger. 


BELOW: Herbert Graf (left foreground) 
directs a rehearsal of Die Meistersinger at the 
Vienna State Opera. Also shown in the 
foreground is Erich Kunz, who sang 

the role of Beckmesser. 
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Lyric Chicago... Opera 


“They're incredible. They don’t know these things can’t be done, so they do them.” 

Carol Fox and Lawrence Kelly, that is, the two dynamos who set off the Lyric Theatre 
of Chicago, making it important in one night, challenging in oneseason, and a topic of 
international renown in two, The baffled reaction above came from a flabbergasted profes- 
sional, speaking for-his tribe. How else explain the triumph of what he considered the two 
rank amateurs back of the Lyric, the dark-haired, forceful girl whe doesn’t talk much but 
gets things done, and the crew-cut young man who seems not just to make figures talk, but 
also sing? 

Starting frora nowhere, these two did what no one else has done in the twenty-odd years 
of the vanishing act of Chicago opera. With their gifted and devoted artistic director, Nicola 
Rescigno, they staked all they had on one conviction: that Chicago would support the only 
kind of opera in which they had any interest—the best. Their necks were out so far they must 
at times have thought the chopping block inevitable. But Chicago looked, blinked, looked 
again and rushed to the box office. Of sixteen performances the first four-week season, 
twelve sold out. The twenty-five performances of 1955 pushed towards 90 per cent of 
capacity. The 1956 season will run six weeks, possibly longer. 

How did it happen? Well, the first the public knew about it, a brand new outfit known 
as the Lyrie Theatre of Chicago announced a “calling card” performance of Mozart’s Don 
Giovanné for February 5, 1954. By “calling card,” they meant just that. An overture in hope 
of a friendly meeting, and the inivitation to call again. It was quite a Don Giovanni—almost 
a miraculous one, considering that the company actually did not exist until the curtain rose. 
It had Nicola Rossi-Lemeni as a brilliantly baroque Don, Eleanor Steber as Donna Anna, 
Leopold Simoneatt as Don Ottavio, Bidu Sayao as Zerlina, By luck, it had plenty of Chicago 
Symphony orchestra men in the Mozart pit. It dusted off the old Chicago Opera settings. 
But it also had conjured a@ company, a chorus, a ballet, the full quota of stage hands. It had 
Rescigno, eloquent in the pit. It was an astonishing performanee on the higher level, created 
out of hopes ai dreams. 

After. ia t, things fhappened fast. The Lyric repeated its Don two nights later and 

1 922.34 on the two performances. It promptly announced a fall Season and 
yal jelly to entice the Queen Bee of opera, Maria Meneghini Callas, into 
on with her long-awaited debut in her own country. 

The @u 3 on ‘Bee \paid off. Her opening Norma magnetized the-opera world, her Violetta 

if La Traviata enchanted it..amndwher Lu@ia di Lammermoor Wad it Staging its ‘Own mad 
seene. She was fet the whole season, as the commotidMiBht have led an outsider to think, 
but sKe set it off with a skyrocket brilliance. A superb actress with a phenomenal voice, she 
had that extra, indescribable quality to capture public imagination. More than $217,500 of a 
possible $260,000 poured into the box office. At season’s end the Lyric reported a deficit for 
its first nine months of $13,958.42, a sum promptly covered by its fund-raising organization, 
the Lyric Guild. 

In the fall of 1955, the Lyric launched its second season, this time of five weeks, offer- 
ing two performances each of ten operas and two triple bills of opera and ballet. This time 
with the La Scala Opera Company, it recaptured Callas and introduced Renata Tebaldi, 
causing Mary Martin to gasp, in capitalized italics, “You've got BOTH!” The first subscrip- 
tion drive found people asleep at the post. It sold a mere 23 per cent of the season’s tickets 


by mid-July. But when the season opened October 31 with Bellini’s star-studded I Puritani— 
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The House that Insull Built 
Portico, Fagade 





“Un bel di vendremo” sings the faithful 
Cio-Cio-San, in this case Maria Meneghini Callas 
singing her first performance on any stage 

oj Puccini's Madama Butterfly 


This was a Lyric coup of November 11, 1955 


CHICAGO TRIBUNE 
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That historic night of November 11 
Rudolf Bing Maria 


signed on the dotted line to make her 


when 


Callas 


1955 
(right) had Meneghini 
Metropolitan Opera debut next October 29, 
opening the season in Norma and 

remaining for eight weeks thereafter 


The hand 


holding personage is Jussi Bjoerling 


Triumph scene of the Lyric’s Aida, 
focused on Doro Antonioli as Radames 
the victor returned from the wars 
Antionioli, a Serafin protege, re placed the ailing 
Gino Penno on short notice, and made 

a success. Other leading singers in Aida were 
Renata Tebaldi, Astrid Varnay, Tito Gobbi 


and William Wilderman 


BELOW 


Revanche y 


Al cia Marl ova as Le ono 
Ruth Page's ballet base 
on the revenge motif of Verd 


Costume by Antoni Clave 


Il Trovators 





again La Callas—the first two weeks were sold 


out and the box office was sizzling. 

Steam rose in other places, too. Audiences at 
some stunning performances shouted themselves 
hoarse. Foolish virgins and their escorts pulled 


all known strings to try to get into sold-out houses. 
Callas agreed to sing a third Madama Butterfly, 
and a voracious box office line cleared the avail- 
able seats in one hour and 38 minutes 

With perfect timing, the Metropolitan capitu- 
lated. There had long been a Callas impassé on 
such topics as salary, roles, position and such 
This time, Rudolf Bing came to Callas to sign her 
for the first eight weeks of his 1956-57 season, 
offering the opening night plum, again the Bellini 
Norma 

It was hard to tell from the sidelines which in 
this meeting was the cat, which the canary. True, 
Callas was credited with having demolished the 
Metropolitan’s top fee stand of $1,000 a perform- 
ance—her ideas on the subject are more grandiose. 
But until the signing, it had been believed that 
the Metropolitan would open in mid-November as 
usual and that the Callas negotiations with the 
Lyric would merely move up a notch 

However, once in Chicago Mr. Bing blandly 
remarked that he must open October 29, 1956, 
because a longer season was necessary to gain 
concessions from certain unions. This, of course, 
had absolutely nothing to do with any attempt to 
disconcert the booming Lyric. Mr. Bing was care- 
ful to say so. Callas, playing both ends against 
the middle—and taking care of La Scala at the 
same time—was coy. 

It could be that fate, dressed as a process server, 
intervened. As Callas walked offstage from that 
final Butterfly, a lingering lawsuit thrust a sum- 
mons at her, whereupon she added a superb off- 
stage performance of Medea. A part of the text, 
augmented by her outraged husband, Baptista 
Meneghini, had to do with her determination 
never to sing in America again. 

So no one can say this Lyric Theatre of Chicago 
hasn’t been fascinating. But how did it come 
about? It started in conversation, as such things 
must. Talk by Chicagoans too young to remember 
our great days of opera, but not too young to feel 
bereft. Those days were gone. So were the men 
who wrote the checks in six and seven figures. 

Our once proud resident opera had slid down- 
hill into oblivion. Ravinia Opera, its summer 
pavilion renowned for performances of intimate 
opulence, died with its creator, Louis Eckstein. 
Substitutes didn’t work. The New York City 
Opera was not good enough. When the Metropol- 
itan dropped in on spring tours it had mostly tired 
leftovers, the kind that (continued on page 84) 
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A fine singing actor—the 


Lyric season Mr. Gobbi 


debut at the Metropolita 


baritone Tito Gobb 


Marcello in Puccini’s “La Boheme 


pent on 
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FRED FEHI 


TALBOT 


Neu 


English librettos were the rule 


The New York City Opera’s Fall Season 


THe New York City Opera tilted the scales in favor of opera in English during its 
twenty-fourth season at the City Center October 5-November 6, with a repertoire of four- 
teen works, no fewer than eight of them in the language of the land. Two premiéres and 
three revivals entered or re-entered the company’s roster during the fall season, and all 
five were in English. 

Sir William Walton, whose only opera, Troilus and Cressida, became the fifty-fifth 
work to be performed by the company since its initial season in the spring of 1944, per- 
sonally supervised the New York premiére of the work, given October 21 under the baton 
of Joseph Rosenstock, the troupe’s general director. Further adding to the festive air of 
the production was the presence of Margaret Webster, who staged the opera in her first 
directorial effort for the company. (Previously Miss Webster had staged Don Carlo and 
Aida for the Metropolitan.) Settings were by the company’s art director, John Boyt 





The season’s other new offering just missed the honor of being an American pre 
mieére, for the City Center production of Tchaikovsky’s The Golden Slippers, in a new 
English version by Ruth and Thomas Martin, constituted the first New York presentation 
of the work since 1922, when Leo Fedoroff’s Russian Grand Opera Company had « 


it in what diligent annals-searchers believed had also been the only other performances 
ever accorded the opera on this side of the Atlantic. The City Center premiére on October 
13 was also conducted by Rosenstock, under whose baton, in 1932, the work had received 
its first German hearing in Mannheim 

Restored to the roster after a nine-year absence was Smetana’s The Bartered Brid« 
which was revived October 26 as a special salute to the thirty-seventh anniversary of the 
founding of the Czechoslovak Republic. then being celebrated by Czech-Americans 
throughout the United States. The revivals were Prokofieff’s The Love for Three 


VW 


Oranges, presented with new < reography by Ray Harrison, and Mozart's The Marriage 


of Figaro, given in English with new staging by the Viennese actor Ludwig 
30th works had been absent from the repertoire for one 
In all there were thirty-four performance: 1e com 

Verry Wives of Windsor. Die Fledermaus. The Marriage of Figar« 
tola ae Troilus and Cressida The Bartered Bride The Golde) Slippers 
Three Oranges—all prese! ted in E lish ] i dama Bb rfly. La Bohe 
ata, Cavalleria Rusticana and I Pagliacc 

ynpany on Ox 
Carmen. Singers bowing at the City Center during the fall season were: soy 
Teresa Carrillo (as Esmeralda in The Bartered Bride) everly Sills (a 
Die Fledermaus) and Jac yuelynne Moody (as Susann n The Marriage 
mezzo-soprano Irene Kramarich (as Lucia in Cavalleria Rusticana); tenors Ear! Wil 
and Richard Cassilly (as Vakula in The Golden Slippers); baritones Louis Quilico ¢ 
elder Germont in La Traviata), Robert Rue (as Morales in Carmen) and Stephen 
yan (as Alfio in Cavalleria Rusticana): and bass-baritone Yi-Kwei Sze (as 


Troilus and Cressida) 


Walton 

poser, came to 
Ne York to supervise the 
local premiere of his first 
opera, Troilus and Cressida 
He is shown at center with 
Margaret Webster. who 
staged the production, and 
Jose ph Rosenstock, general 
director of the New York 
City Opera, which produced 


this new work 
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Mattiwilda Dobbs’s first appearance on an Amer- — Elisabeth Schwarzkopf made her American 


operat c 


can operatic stage was a feature of the season debut during the company’s thirty-third season 


The San Francisco story 


FouR PREMIERES—one creative, two interpretive and the other fiscal- 
marked the thirty-third regular season of the San Francisco Opera Associ- 
ation September 15-November 7. (For a comprehensive review of the 
season, see THEATRE ARTS, December.) Sir William Walton’s Troilus 
and Cressida, acclaimed in its 1954 Covent Garden bow, received its 
initial United States production, and the sopranos Elisabeth Schwarzkopf 
and Mattiwilda Dobbs made their American operatic debuts during a 
season to which a $100,000 public fund-raising drive served as an overtur‘¢ 
equally unprecedented in the history of the company 

The premiére of the Walton work, later seen in New York at the City 
Center and scheduled for a La Scala bow this month, represented a double 
coup for the company’s artistic director, Kurt Herbert Adler, for it also 
marked the first time a contemporary opera had been presented by the 
San Francisco company. For its bow in the War Memorial Opera Houss 
on October 7, the three-act, poetic-tragic opera offered Metropolitan 
Opera soprano Dorothy Kirsten and British te: Richard Lewis in the 
title roles, under the baton of Erich Leinsdorf 

Miss Schwarzkopf made her debut as the Marschallin in Der Rose» 
kavalier and later was heard as Donna Elvira in Don Giovanni. Miss 
Dobbs bowed as the Queen in Le Coq d’Or, a revival. Other works re- 
turned to the active repertory were Louise, Andrea Chénier, Lohengrin 
and Faust. Principal interest, however, centered on Verdi's infrequently 
performed Macbeth, which never before had been presented by the com- 
pany. Appearing as Lady Macbeth was the German soprano Inge Borkh, 
who, like Miss Schwarzkopf, has yet to be heard on an operatic stage in 
New York. Fausto Cleva conducted, and the Leo Kerz sets employed 
slide projections to dramatic effect. 


The company’s financial difficulties, happily (continued on page 90) 
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Lady Macbeth eT 
in the first San 


Francisco Opera 


presentation of e 


Verdi’s Macbeth. 
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On a desert island with 12,000,000 opera fans 


IT HAPPENS several times a season. It is intermission during a 
Saturday matinée at the Metropolitan Opera. Seated around a live 
radio microphone, a panel of music experts is kicking around a ques- 
tion that has come to be known, among the initiated, as the ‘‘desert 
island question.” It usually goes something like this: “If you were 
on a desert island, which operatic character would you like most 
to be with?” Or: “If you could choose, from among works you have 
never heard, one opera for performance by the Met, which would 
you choose?” 

That some variation of this speculative gambit is apt to pop up 
at any time on the Metropolitan’s regular Saturday afternoon broad- 
casts attests to two pause-giving facts. One is the highly personal 
enthusiasm for the Met which some twelve million unwavering fans 
of the opera broadcasts have come to harbor through sixteen con- 
secutive seasons of proxy attendance at the Golden Horseshoe as 
guests of the program’s sponsor, the Texas Company. 
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The other fact is the ingenuity of a woman named Geraldine 
Souvaine, who, with a small core of writers, researchers and idea- 
getters, sees to it that the world of opera is regularly packaged 
along provocative, nonacademic lines for a heterogeneous audience 
that ranges from grande dame to bobby-soxer and from conserva- 
tory-trained musician to ardent, if unschooled, layman. 

Packaging an opera, in terms of the Souvaine operation, con- 
sis s in insulating each broadcast performance, fore, aft and amid- 
ships, with commentary that will stimulate, enlighten and—most 
important—provide fresh insight into the opera at hand. Though 
the “desert island” device has yet to put an undue strain on the in- 
ventiveness of the program producer, the operas themselves are 
sometimes more formidable. Such ultra-familiars as Carmen, Aida, 
La Traviata, Tristan and Isolde and La Bohéme present a real chal- 
lenge. (The Puccini perennial, which has been aired no fewer than 
fourteen times during the last thirteen years, draws only one com- 
ment from Mrs. Souvaine: “I never tire of listening to Bohéme, but 
how many different ways can you talk about it?’’) 

To meet this challenge the producer regularly huddles with rep- 
resentatives of the Metropolitan Opera management, the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Guild and her own hand-picked staff of musicologists. Out 
of each meeting comes a fresh approach that will keynote the ump- 
teenth airing of Carmen or Aida. It is this approach that determines 
the guests who will lend their authoritative voices to the broad- 


casts. For instance, bandmaster Edwin Franko Goldman once turned 
up on an Aida broadcast because the discussion centered on march 
music. 

Similarly the program often opens its microphone to practi- 
tioners of non-operatic, but emphatically allied, arts. On its third 
intermission segment, Clifton Fadiman, ‘‘Texaco’s Roving Opera Re- 
porter,” interviewed Oscar Hammerstein II, who talked of the opera 
company managed by his grandfather, Oscar Hammerstein. On 
another broadcast actor Walter Slezak reminisced about his famous 
father, Viennese opera tenor Leo Slezak; and Dame Edith Sitwell 
once discussed Stravinsky’s influence on her poetry. 

Since Mrs. Souvaine is personally responsible for every spoken 
word on the opera broadcasts (an onus that involves anywhere from 
forty-five to seventy-five minutes of air time, depending upon the 
number and length of intermissions), (continued on page 88) 
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Lyric Chicago... 
Opera Ascendant 
(continued from page 80A) 

prompted a courteous Back Bay 
resident to inquire of a Metropolitan 
representative during a Boston book- 
ing, “Have you more than one com- 
pany on tour?” 

The Chicago you might have ex- 
pected to do something about it did 
nothing at all. Some civic leaders 
snatched visiting opera openings for 
benefits, boosting prices out of all 
relation to the production’s worth. 
Shrewd men who had been opera 
guarantors in the big days shook 
indulgent heads, saying, “Chicago is 
a great industrial city. It will re- 
main that.” They couldn’t have been 
hearing Fritz Reiner and the Chi- 
cago Orchestra. 

Opera projects, of course, were a 
dime a dozen. Mostly talk. Carol 
Fox, Lawrence Kelly and their po- 
tential (now actual) artistic director, 
Nicola Rescigno, were unique. They 
made no high sounding promises, 
gave out no premature publicity re- 
leases. They worked like fiends. 
They wanted opera, the finest pos- 
sible opera. What were their quali- 
fications ? 

Miss Fox had the background of 
leisure, but not the temperament. 


A MUST 


For anyone even remotely con- 
nected with the theatre or allied 


fields. 
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copies may be 
ordered now. 


She had studied for opera, detoured 
from stage door to managerial office. 
Kelly was an insurance broker who 
had studied accounting and law in 
some form of predestination. Res- 
cigno was a gifted young conductor 
dedicated to the glories of the opera 
repertory. They Knew what they 
wanted. The problem: how to get it? 

As a Kentuckian I know is apt 
to say in such moments, “Talk 
is cheap, but it takes money to buy 
whiskey.” In March, 1951, its dream- 
er-uppers incorporated the title, 
Lyric Theatre of Chicago. In Feb- 
ruary, 1952, they met in New York 
and made plans. Don’t tell the Met- 
ropolitan, but that meeting was in 


Triumphant trio— Nicola Rescigno, 
artistic director and chief conductor 
of the Lyric Theater of Chicago, 
standing in his orchestra pit at re- 
hearsal, with Carol Fox, general 
manager of the company, and Law- 
rence Kelly,its managing director, at 
their performance post—aisle seats 
at left side center section, front row. 


Box 8 of the Metropolitan Opera 
house, and it adjourned to the Wal- 
dorf where there was more station- 
ery to figure on. Things were moving. 

Naturally, few people knew it, and 
fewer believed it. Talk was still 
cheap, and no intoxicant costs more 
than opera. Don Giovanni dismayed 
the subversive elements always wait- 
ing to scuttle ambitious projects, so 
they fell back on muttering about 
the planned first season: “They'll 
never get the curtain up.” 

They got it up. Norma was a tri- 
umph—the spark had fired. It kept 
firing. What if Norma had fizzled, 
Callas been a washout? It doesn’t 


bear thinking about. The point is, 
the Lyric became a fact for the 
present, a hope for the future. 


So it began, and it mushroomed 
beyond its founders’ wildest dreams. 
As a result, legend has encrusted 
them. “They are wildly rich, so let's 
import Bayreuth, La Scala, the 
Vienna Opera.” They aren't, and 
they won't. They are fantastically 
young. They travel neither by per- 
ambulator nor Kiddie-Kar. But no 
legend says they do less than a for- 
midable amount of work, that they 
lack faith and hope, good taste and 
good judgment, a basic integrity 
worthy of their trust. 

Their 
guished. 


record has been distin- 
Lyric quality was so in- 
stantly established that first season 
that fans howled like banshees when 
Carmen stubbed its toe. It had one 
festive by-product, though. A man 
who had previously contributed $10 
wrote this note: “I was beginning to 
think you were infallible when I saw 
your Carmen. Thank God you're not. 
Here’s another $5.” 


More typical of Lyric lore has 
been lyric theatre to delight addicts 
and create a whole new public. Be- 
sides the radiant Callas and Tebaldi, 
the roster has gleamed with such 
singers as Jussi Bjoerling, Giuseppe 
Di Stefano, Nicola Rossi-Lemeni, 
Tito Gobbi, Giulietta Simionato, 
Ettore Bastianini and the newcom- 
ers, Teresa Stich-Randall and Anita 
Cerquetti, protegé of the Lyric’s re- 
nowned guest conductor, Tullio 
Serafin. Guests for the Ruth Page 
ballets have included Alicia Mar- 
kova, Vera Zorina and Oleg Brian- 
sky. The repertory went afield into 
Bellini, L’Amore dei Tre Re, Monte- 
verdi's Il Ballo delle Ingrate. There 
were sumptuous new ballet décors 
by Antoni Clavé and Rolf Gérard. 
There were such intangibles as a 
benign artistic climate in which art- 
ists gave not just their best, but 
that incalculable fraction extra. 


No one, least of all the Lyric, 
feels smug. The Lyric has had a bril- 
liant start, it is working toward a 
brilliant future. It has no illusions 
about its shortcomings; it respects 
its responsibilities. It needs money, 
facilities, cooperation, more good 
luck. But it has youth, faith and 
hope, and perhaps more strength 
than it knows. Chicago came, saw 
and was conquered. More than one 
Chicagoan shares the mounting con- 
viction that out of this can come 
resident opera of such potential 
quality that Chicago needs it, wants 
it, and must have it—for keeps. 
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What's New at the Metropolitan 
(continued from page 29) 

did Giulietta as well as Antonia and 

made a beautiful record of the Bar- 

carolle—‘“Belle nuit, 6 nuit d’amour” 

with Lawrence Tibbett, himself a 
Hoffmann alumnus. More recent 
casts have included Lily Pons and 
Patrice Munsel as the doll, also one 
of Marion Talley’s roles; Frances 
Alda and Grace Moore as the cour- 
tesan, and Gladys Swarthout as 
Nicklausse. Sir Thomas Beecham, a 
champion of the score from the time 
of his production at His Majesty’s 
in 1910, conducted the Metropolitan 
revival of 1943-44, the occasion of 
Martial Singher’s debut. Singher was 
content with doing only Dapertutto 
in that production. 

It is doubtful if a more beautiful 
backdrop has been seen on the stage 
of the Metropolitan Opera House 
than the one Gérard has designed 
for the Venetian scene. It was exe- 
cuted on the Metropolitan’s paint 
bridge by its own artists. Across the 
lagoon is Santa Maria della Salute 
in all her glory. And the water— 
well, you don’t even need the pro- 
jections to make you see the ripples. 
The costumes by Karinska are also 
a delight—Olympia all white and 
pink ruffles, bell-shaped skirt and 
pantalets, Giulietta with a red tri- 
corne and mask of the same color. 
Although the period is Directoire, 
the costumes in the Barcarolle scene 
are the traditional carnival costumes 
of Venice, which have remained un- 
changed from the time of Casanova, 
very elaborate and pretty decadent. 


Alexander Woollcott used to say 
the chief problem in staging Medea 
was first to catch your Medea. The 
same can be said of Don Pasquale, 
first presented this season on De- 
cember 23. Before you can even 
think of repolishing Donizetti's little 
jewel, you must have on hand a 
buffo whe can carry the title role. 
In Fernando Corena the Met is 
blessed with such a one, the first 
since Baccaloni. He already had 
shown what he could do in this di- 
rection in The Barber of Seville, and 
the subscribers, eagerly awaiting his 
second amorous old bachelor, were 
not disappointed. 


This is Miss Peters’ year. She has 
a leading role in all three new pro- 
ductions, the only artist on the 
roster to have this distinction. In 
Don Pasquale she is Norina, the lit- 
tle spitfire widow who finally gets 
the Don’s handsome young nephew 
over the old man’s objections. The 
boy is Cesare Valletti, the best tenor 
for this kind of role in the world 
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today, as he has proved in The Bar- 
ber, Don Giovanni, et cetera. 


With Norina, Miss Peters estab- 
lishes herself further with the front- 
rank prima donnas of now and any 
other time. The first Metropolitan 
Norina was Marcella Sembrich; the 
last (Don Pasquale, like Hoffman, 
has been absent from the repertoire 
for ten years) was the adorable 
Bidu Sayao. It was a favorite role of 
Galli-Curci, (although she never sang 
it at the Metropolitan), who had the 
perfect partner in Schipa for the 
heavenly third-act duet. A _ note- 
worthy revival occurred in 1913 with 
Bori and Scotti, Toscanini conduct- 
ing. It was the season of Miss Bori’s 
American debut and also of the first 
Hoffman at the Metropolitan. 

Fresh from his triumphs at the 
Athens Festival which he organized 
and directed, Dino Yannopoulos 
staged Don Pasquale. Wolfgang 
Roth, who stood Europe and Amer- 
ica on their ears with his scenery 
for Porgy and Bess, designed the 
settings. He used a turntable for 
lightness and speed, as befits a 
comedy. 


At the Metropolitan you can 
rarely say anything is the first or 
oldest or most. When an institution 
gets to be seventy-two years old, 
superlatives are a dangerous indul- 
gence. When twenty-four-year-old 
Thomas Schippers was engaged last 
spring for Don Pasquale, it was 
thought in the press department 
that he represented two firsts—the 
first American-born regular conduc- 
tor at the Metropolitan and the 
youngest of any nationality. Mrs. 
John DeWitt Peltz, the indefatigable 
editor of Opera News, punctured 
both hopes. She recalled that Nahan 
Franko of New Orleans had been a 
conductor during the Conried regime. 
John Briggs of the New York Times 
also unearthed one born in Detroit. 
And the Metropolitan most definitely 
had a younger man on the podium. 
Nearly half a century before Schip- 
pers was born, Walter Damrosch, at 
the age of twenty-three, picked up 
the baton when his father died of 
pneumonia in midseason. So if you 
have to have a statistical qualifica- 
tion, you can say that Master Schip- 
pers is the youngest American-born 
maestro to conduct at the Metropoli- 
tan, but he really does not need to 
have such labels stuck on him. What- 
ever his age, he is an extraordinary 
talent on the podium and in the 
theatre generally. His debut was 
real news. 


Opening February 23 with a gala 
for the Metropolitan Opera Guild, 


The Magic Flute is the Metropoli- 
tan’s contribution to the world-wide 
celebration of Mozart’s bicentenary. 
The curtain will rise on this new 
production less than one month after 
the actual two-hundredth anniver- 
sary of the birth of Mozart. In Salz- 
burg, the lovely town where he first 
saw the light of day, they tell you 
that around the great white throne 
of God stand not only the saints and 
prophets and martyrs but the great 
artists as well. Shakespeare and 
Dante, Michelangelo and Leonardo, 
Beethoven and Bach have their 
places; but little Mozart sits in 
God’s lap. 


Both Hoffman and The Magic 
Flute are the last operas their com- 
posers wrote. Don Pasquale had its 
premiére only five years before poor 
Donizetti, who composed sixty-six 
works, died insane. “Make haste, 
make haste to mount my piece,” the 
dying Offenbach cried to his pro- 
ducer. “I am in a hurry and I have 
only one wish in the world—to see 
the premiére of this work.” Hoff- 
mann did not reach the stage until 
four months after the composer’s 
death; in fact, the unfortunate Offen- 
bach did not even live to complete 
the scoring, and that task was fin- 
ished by his friend Emile Guiraud, 
who wrote the recitatives for Car- 
men. The saddest of all was Mozart 
who went to an unmarked pauper’s 
grave while the people of Vienna 
were flocking to hear The Magic 
Flute. It had had its premiére only 
a few months before, with Mozart 
himself conducting. Within a few 
hours of his last breath he said he 
wished he might conduct his fantasy 
again, and smiled when someone at 
his bedside sang Papageno’s air. 


Like the title roles of Medea and 
Don Pasquale, the Queen of the 
Night is the part you usually begin 
with when contemplating a produc- 
tion of The Magic Flute. Whether 
you can cast this enraged sovereign 
or not gives you the red or green 
light. Miss Peters is no stranger to 
the stratospheric aspects of the part. 
She sang it in her first season at the 
Metropolitan. The big aria was one 
of the numbers at her audition. 
Strange to hear a girl of twenty 
sing, “The wrath of hell within my 
breast I cherish.” The rest of the 
cast is also all American, all young, 
handsome, gifted and seasoned—Lu- 
cine Amara, Laurel Hurley, Brian 
Sullivan, Theodor Uppman (a won- 
derful Pelléas in his Metropolitan 
debut two years ago), Jerome Hines, 
George London and Paul Franke. 
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The Well-Dressed Opera 


(continued from page 72) 


dressed opera albums, which musi- 
cally originated in the very coun- 
tries where they are sold at snob- 
high prices. 

In this country, however, the 
well-packaged opera is now taken 
for granted. The opera lover is as- 
sured of the happy situation in 
which he can follow every word of 
the libretto being sung, and recreate 
the stage through photographs of 
the artists and pictures of stage sets 
and designs. He can settle down at 
home with his latest opera, mel- 
lowed by the thought that his arm- 
chair will be transformed into a 
royal box, his libretto lamp into 
crystal chandeliers, and his turnta- 
ble into a richly peopled stage. In a 
symposium on live versus recorded 
opera, there is much to be said for 
this kind of comfortable illusion at 
home when curtain time is custom- 
er’s time. 

Proponents of opera in the opera 
house rightly make the point that 
this art form is theatre as well as 
music. They concede that recordings 
can do a marvelous job of providing 
the music—sometimes even better 
than that in the opera house itself, 
where it is often impossible to as- 
semble the best cast at a given time. 
But they say: Can records make the 
theatre in opera come alive? That 
is still a good argument. But not as 
good as it used to be, not with the 
advent of the “well-dressed” opera 

The librettos are, of course, a 
wonderful aid to the listener at 
home. Angel’s are all newly done by 
experts in the field. They are not 
Singing translations, like the old- 
fashioned, stilted ones still in use, 
but excellent English translations 
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Harry Horner is taking time from 
Hollywood to design the new scen- 
ery and costumes. Exactly fifteen 
years ago he was responsible for the 
settings for the most elaborate fan- 
tasy Broadway had ever seen, Lady 
in the Dark. And while Sarastro’s 
sacred halls bear not the slightest 
resemblance to the waiting room of 
Liza Elliott’s psychiatrist, it is not 
inappropriate that this most elabo- 
rate fantasy in all opera should be 
in Horner’s imaginative hands. 

What more can be said than that 
the stage and musical direction is 
entrusted to Herbert Graf and Bruno 
Walter? These two are 
fellow in the 


long-time 


laborers Lord's vine- 





with which listeners can follow the 
original text almost word by word 
and—if they like 
guage in 
poetry. 


learn a new lan- 
terms of drama and 
The original version and 
English translation are printed side 
by side, line for line, for easy ref- 
erence and reading. 


Wir the libretto of each opera, 
Angel provides other important text 
matter. There is a detailed synopsis 
of the plot, along with analyses of 
the opera, both as a musical and 
literary work. These are done by 
such qualified persons as the distin- 
guished English critic Ernest New- 
man (Fledermaus and The Merry 
Widow), Francis Toye, biographer 
of Verdi and Rossini (Aida, Norma, 
Lucia di Lammermoor, L’Italiana in 
Algeri), Vienna expert Joseph Wechs- 
berg (Wiener Blut)—-and sometimes 
by the composer or author of the 
littery work from which the opera 
stems. The booklet accompanying the 
only recording of Les Muamelles de 
Tirésias carries an introduction by 
Francis Poulenc, together with a 
sample of the manuscript in the 
composer’s handwriting; Amelia al 
Ballo (another first and only record- 
ing) also has an introductory note 
by composer Gian-Carlo Menotti; 
and the libretto of Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana contains D. H. Lawrence's 
translation of the original Sicilian 
story by Giovanni Verga which in- 
spired Mascagni’s opera. All this is 
in marked contrast to the old-fash- 
ioned, humdrum notes which were 
issued with earlier opera recordings, 
if any were issued. 

Libretto texts are enlivened with 
a wealth of pictures, drawings and 
pertinent memorabilia, from which 





What's New at the Metropolitan 









(continued from page 85) 


yard. Together they have produced 
unforgettable Mozart in Florence 
and Salzburg and New York. 

The libretto of The Magic Flute has 
been called everything from burlesque 
to Christmas pantomime. Dr. Walter 
would agree with Goethe who de- 
clared, “It takes more culture to per- 
ceive the virtues of The Magic Flute 
than to point out its defects,” and 
spoke of its “higher meaning.” Dr. 
Walter is more specific. To him The 
Magic Flute “is a story of wander- 
ing humanity, of the struggle to 
reach better things.’”’ That faith 
shines through not only his Mozart, 
but all the music Bruno Walter 
makes 





the listener can form mental images 
and recreate a performance which 

if he is confined at home by circum- 
stances or illness, or if he lives in a 
small community—he may never be 
able to hear on the stage. Of all the 
fan mail Angel receives, a large pro- 
portion of it is from opera lovers 
who are as articulate as they are 
numerous. They write, thanking us 
for the pictures of Maria Meneg- 
hini Callas or Giuseppe di Stefano 
or Tito Gobbi at La Scala rehears- 
als, or of the maestri Serafin or de 
Sabata. They ask for copies of the 
photographs, to adorn the rooms 
where they play their recordings. 
They demand details—color of hair 
and eyes, and where does she or he 
live? Will Callas ever record Turan- 
dot? Will Elisabeth Schwarzkopf do 
a Rosenkavalier? (The answer in 
both cases is yes.) 

In all La Scala recordings we 
carry a story with pictures on the 
opera house itself, and its history. 
And with the first recording from 
La Piccolo Scala, La Serva Padrona, 
we include photographs and a story 
about the new six hundred-seat Little 
Scala by Franco Armani, historian 
of the famous opera house. There 
are other mental aids—the original 
costumes and coiffure sketches for 
Madama Butterfly from the Ricordi 
archives, excerpts from letters writ- 
ten by Puccini at the time of the 
premiere of that work, reproduc- 
tions of pages from original musical 
scores with the composers’ own 
notes and markings. 

These are the more obvious visual 
aids which the “well-dressed” opera 
recording can provide. But in many 
cases we have gone farther. In cer- 
tain cases the opera enthusiast has 
more background information about 
the work he is hearing than the 
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man attending a performance in the 
opera house. Goethe said: “If you 
want to understand the poet, go to 
see his country.” With the aid of 
text pieces and _ illustrations, we 
have made such trips possible. One 
of the best “see-the-world-on-opera- 
records, packages is Angel’s record- 
ing of Gounod’s Mireille, made after 
the spectacular production at the 
Aix-en-Provence festival. The opera, 
written to the poem of the Proven- 
cal poet Mistral, takes place in the 
wild, sun-bleached land of Provence, 
where the troubadour once flour- 
ished—a country remote and indis- 
tinct to many an opera listener, 
unless he knows the canvases of 
Cézanne and van Gogh. For its Aix 
festival recording, Angel included a 
forty-eight-page, Paris-prepared sou- 
venir book describing in pictures 
and prose, essays, photographs and 
maps, the picturesque and exciting 
country. 

Sometimes we actually pin-point 
the locale of the action. A case is 
Tosca. With the libretto we have 
included photographs of the actual 
sites and their stage counterparts. 
For instance, with Act I there is a 
picture of the Church of Sant’ An- 
drea della Valle in Rome—Tosca’s 
church, which is also depicted in 
Alessandro Benois’ accompanying 
sketch for the Scala set. For Act II 
we have shown Scarpia’s magnifi- 
cent apartment in the Palazzo Far- 
nese, as represented in the Scala set, 


When Is an Opera Not an Opera? 


(continued from page 66) 


when you listen to an opera, rather 
than hearing and seeing it in an 
opera house, is one of the basic 
essentials of opera as an art form. 
Look at opera, say Monte- 
verdi’s Coronation of Poppea or the 
stately ballet-operas of Lully. Con- 
sider Gluck and, even more strik- 
ingly, Mozart. Think of Fidelio and 
Freischutz, to say nothing of Rich- 
ard Wagner, of that out-and-out 
theatrical magician Verdi, or Puc- 
cini, Richard Strauss and such a 
work as Alban Berg’s Wozzeck. How- 
ever wildly different all of these are, 
however varied in musical style, and 
however unequal in artistic quality, 
do they not all have one overwhelm- 
ing thing in common, and is that one 
thing not their stage presence? It is 
all very well to speak of the stupid- 
ity of many libretti, of the ever- 
recurring conventionalities of their 
manufacture, and of the undeniable 
fact that many of them are certainly 


early 
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along with the Palazzo today, the 
residence of the French embassy in 
Rome. For Act III we have provided 
a photograph of the Castel Sant’ 
Angelo as it appears today; in con- 
trast and confirmation is the Scala 
set of the terrace and parapet from 
which Tosca leaps to her death. And 
the cover of the libretto carries a 
detail of the Carracci fresco from 
the Farnese Palace, a mythological— 
and wholly appropriate—rape scene. 


= important to the ‘“well- 
dressed” opera is an attractive cover. 
We try to provide a design which 
reflects the character of the work, 
and which is in good taste. Les Ma- 
melles de Tirésias has the Picasso 
drawings for the original Apolli- 
naire play, plus a Cocteau drawing 
of Poulenc. Falla’s El Retablo de 
Maese Pedro has a design taken 
from a seventeenth-century faience 
plate, representing Don Quixote. 
L’Heure Espagnole has the gay 
Spanish clock and costume designs 
made by Suzanne Roland-Manuel 
for the Paris Opéra-Comique pro- 
duction. Les Pécheurs de perles has 
an old Indian print in soft greens 
and pale pinks. The only covers 
which are not planned for specific 
operas are those of the Scala series, 
which has an official standard cover 
design of the facade and interior of 


not of any serious literary standing. 
But they all tell stories, they all pre- 
sent you with human beings, their 
loves, their hatreds, their fights, 
their longings, their living and their 
dying, and any true opera is a musi- 
cal expression of these actions, emo- 
tions and passions. Therefore noth- 
ing but living actors on a living 
stage can do justice to a theatrical 
creation such as opera. 

If anyone wants to argue that 
opera is an impure art, we will 
agree, and gratefully. Its very im- 
purity is its greater glory. The thea- 
tre, while often paid for and sup- 
ported by a court, never has been 
particularly noted for its courtly 
manners. It may be quite true, as 
the Germans used to say, that the 
theatre is a lunatic asylum in which 
opera is the ward for the incurables, 
but what a wonderfully alive, grip- 
ping, now tragic, now gay, kind of 
lunatic asylum it is! And it is just 
this indispensable admixture of lu- 
nacy which makes the theatre that 
great, unique, completely irreplace- 


the opera house, a cover which re- 
mains the same wherever La Scala 
opera recordings are sold. All in all, 
Angel covers, like Angel Records, 
have had a “good press.” Many of 
the cover designs have been shown 
at exhibitions, including those of the 
Philadelphia Art Alliance and the 
Heard Museum in Phoenix; at a 
show sponsored by the Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, and a world exhibition 
in Holland. 


Our opera recordings have pro- 
vided another service of late—a 
news service. In so doing they have 
kept the home opera addict on an 
almost equal footing with the faith- 
ful opera house subscriber. We try, 
when possible, to release opera re- 
cordings to coincide with news- 
worthy dates or premiéres. Norma, 
with Callas in the title role, her- 
alded her American opera debut in 
the autumn of 1954 in Chicago; this 
past November her recording of But- 
terfly was on the market just before 
the diva’s first stage appearance in 
the role. Troilus and Cressida in its 
Angel recording was a propitious 
prelude to the American premiére 
of the Walton opera. Rigoletto, with 
Tito Gobbi in the title role, has been 
prepared for the baritone’s Metro- 
politan Opera debut. All this, you 
will say, is good business for a rec- 
ord company. We agree. But we feel, 
too, that what’s good for us is good 
for our friend, the American opera 
lover. 


able experience that it is. The same 
is true of opera, only more so. 


When is an opera not an opera? 
Whenever it is playing anywhere but 
on a stage, however obsolete, ram- 
shackle and downright insufficient 
that stage may be at times. Why is 
an opera not an opera when it is not 
played in a theatre? For one thing, 
because opera singers on records 
cannot be waited for at the stage 
door, and they do not sign auto- 
graphs. You may call this a trivial 
argument, and so it is. And yet it is 
a minor expression of a major truth. 

Opera is living theatre. If it is not, 
it ought to be. Opera consists of vo- 
cal chords plus human beings, of 
musicians in the pit plus singing 
actors on the stage, of color, of glit- 
ter and glamor, of dust and make- 
up, and of those forever exciting 
moments when the house lights dim 
and that great curtain rises. That is 
why your opera on records, however 
exhilarating an artistic experience it 
may be, can never be more than a 
shadow play for your ears. 
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On a Desert Island with 12,000,000 Opera Fans 


she must not only line up guests but 
close the gap when they fail to ap- 
pear. This task alone has been known 
to take on the semblance of a full- 
time job. A well-remembered case in 
point was a Tannhduser broadcast 
during which Margarete Matzenauer 
was to discuss her association with 
the great Wagnerian soprano, Olive 
Fremstad. On the morning before the 
show, Mme. Matzenauer became ill. 
By air time Souvaine and associates, 
weary but undaunted, were on hand 
with a new subject, a new script and 
a new guest—testament to twenty- 


four hours of intense, gap-stemming 
labor. 


Such eleventh-hour manipulation 
might seem the biggest headache in 
producing these Metropolitan Opera 
broadcasts, but if you ask their ener- 
getic overseer, you're apt to find that 
where headaches are involved, con- 
versation has a way of returning to 
La Bohéme. “There were two sea- 
sons,” she says, “when it was broad- 
cast twice. And it has three intermis- 
sions.” This might seem to indicate 
that life in a Parisian garret, opera- 
style, has been pretty thoroughly ex- 
plored by now, but Mrs. Souvaine and 
co-workers are still in there pitching. 
Once intermission talk centered on 
“operatic tradition,” a logical spring- 
board for discussion of a work con- 
sistently performed the world over 
and ideally usable as an example to 
explore the pros and cons of the sub- 
ject. Another time there was analy- 
sis of the familiar-to-you-and-me 
emotional problems of Mimi and Ro- 
dolfo as contrasted with the more 
heroic themes of, say, the Wagnerian 
operas. And once the relative merits 
of the Puccini and Leoncavallo ver- 
sions were examined. 


Operatic Reunion in Vienna 
(continued from page 75) 
Herbert Graf, who helped launch 
opera on TV in the United States. 


During the opera’s second week, 
Graf switched from TV to a live per- 
formance when he directed Wag- 
ner’s Die Meistersinger in a produc- 
tion conducted by Fritz Reiner, 
maestro of the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra, the only American con- 
ductor appearing in the opening 
festivities. 

As if the TV cameras all over the 
house were not enough of a shock, 
Viennese opera fans of another gen- 
eration got a worse jolt when they 
walked into the auditorium. All 
elaborate ornamentation was gone, 
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(continued from page 83) 


That the bottom of the bohemian 
barrel has not yet been scraped indi- 
cates the vast musical knowledge of 
all parties concerned in planning the 
broadcasts. Although this group in- 
cludes Metropolitan Opera personnel 
and script writers who are all musical 
experts (there’s a “Wagner special- 
ist,” a “Verdi specialist,” et cetera), 
Geraldine Souvaine, radio producer, 
is clearly not out of her depth. Trained 
in voice and piano at both the Rome 
and Paris conservatories, the woman 
behind the Met broadcasts harnessed 
her musical knowledge to radio pro- 
duction as early as 1936 when she 
began working with her late husband, 
Henry Souvaine, who pioneered good 
music on radio, introducing to the air 
such figures as Arturo Toscanini, 
Viadimir Horowitz, Marian Ander- 
son, Yehudi Menuhin and Rosa Pon- 
selle—to list only a few. Since 1940, 
when the Texas Company began its 
marathon sponsorship of the Metro- 
politan Opera broadcasts, Mrs. Sou- 
vaine’s efforts have been devoted 
principally to these Saturday mati- 
nées, and, since her husband's death 
in February, 1954, she has functioned 
as producer of the series. 

Besides planning the theme of 
each broadcast’s commentaries, Mrs. 
Souvaine personally selects the read- 
er-submitted questions that will be 
used on the “Opera Quiz” portion of 
each show and somehow manages to 
read every one of the roughly ten 
thousand letters that the broadcast 
averages each season. These two 
duties are not entirely unrelated. Be- 
cause of her many years of sifting 
quiz questions, Mrs. Souvaine has de- 
veloped a mental file of non-usable 
items. By reading the mail first, she 
weeds it out for her staff, in a singu- 


including the baroque paintings 
which used to adorn the ceiling, and 
the huge chandelier. Even the old 
Hapsburg double eagle over the cen- 
ter box looked like a shadow of its 
former self. Viewed by an eye un- 
conditioned by the grandeur that 
was Franz Josef's era, the delicately 
wrought white and gold décor of the 
auditorium might be classified as 
simple, if not austere. It had been 
feared that some old-timers would 
consider it downright antiseptic. 
Once the first rude shock was over, 
however, they rallied. When the 
lights went down, they slipped back 
into a glorious past. When the lights 
came up again, they spoke brightly 
about the present. The new décor, 


larly inverse application of estab- 
lished executive routine. The time 
thus saved, however, is difficult to 
gauge, inasmuch as the producer her- 
self does much of the research, any- 
way. Eventually, though, through this 
initial weeding by memory and a sub- 
sequent check of the files, she knows 
for certain that a particular question 
has never been used before. Next the 
answer must be found. This, it seems, 
is not always possible, which means 
that “ we find ourselves unable to 
use some of the most provocative 
questions because we cannot verify 
the answers.” 

Discussion questions are more in- 
formative, more interesting, and even 
more fun, she says, but are also 
harder to come by. By far the most 
popular to date have been the ever- 
debatable “opera-in-English” ques- 
tion; the familiar discussion piquer 
that goes, “Is Don Giovanni a comic 
or a serious opera?”; and, of course, 
the ever-variable “desert island” cat- 
egory. 

Recently Mrs. Souvaine found her- 
self involved in an unexpected switch 
on the “desert island” theme. If she 
had her pick, someone wanted to 
know, what opera would she like to 
have broadcast by the Metropolitan? 
Uttering a sigh that seemed to carry 
the weight of countless Bohémes and 
Aides, Mrs. Seuvaine swiveled round 
in her chair, gazed unseeing out a 
window that gave on the broad ex- 
panses of Central Park, and mur- 
mured, “Love of Three Kings or 
Adriana Lecouvreur. Or best of all, 
one just written. 

“Or,” said Geraldine Souvaine, her 
voice going upward just a little on 
the end, “Turandot?” It seunded 
something like a plea. 


they admitted, was a splendid back- 
drop. It made the people look 
better. 


|The backstage area of the Staats- 
oper is like no other anywhere, and 
Herbert Graf discusses it in detail 
elsewhere in this issue.] 


There is a certain irony about the 
dedication with which the Viennese 
now approach their opera house. 
Two years before the building origi- 
nally opened, one of the architects, 
Eduard van der Nill, hanged him- 
self in despair. His partner, Au- 
gust Siccard von Siccardsburg, died 
shortly after. At that point nobody 
seemed to like their opera house; 
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its conglomerate architecture seemed 
nondescript, and it even appeared as 
if the whole structure were sinking 
into the ground. Once christened, 
however, the building was embraced 
as a blood brother. The belief in its 
infallibility even survived the bomb- 
ing and resultant fire which gutted 
its interior and entire backstage 
area in March, 1945. Somehow, 
through a shift in the wind, the 
flames were stopped just at the 
doors at the head of the great stair- 
case. Thus the loggia was saved. 
With a shell and front entrance left, 
it seemed predestined that the 
Staatsoper should be rebuilt in al- 
most the image of its former self. 
And it was, despite a competition 
which drew the suggested new de- 
signs of distinguished architects 
from all over. 

If the United States had openly 
subsidized the rebuilding of the 
Staatsoper, as many claim it did 
(and many Viennese think it ought 
to have, inasmuch as the bombs 
which fell were dropped by Amer- 
ican planes), the house surely would 
have been completed long before the 
drawn-out, painful ten years re- 
quired. But most of the $10,000,000 
cost was appropriated by the Aus- 
trian government in dribs and drabs, 
with many a drib and many a drab 
made possible, it is true, through 


Director's Dream 
(continued from page 89) 
musicianship but also through an 
expert technical crew and a stage 
that was far advanced for its time. 
Its dimensions were even larger than 
those of the Metropolitan and La 
Scala, and when turntables became 
a theatrical innovation, Vienna was 
one of the first to install a good- 
sized one. Then came World War II. 
After June, 1944, the house was 
closed down with a final perform- 
ance of Wagner’s Die Gétterdém- 
merung, a choice which, in retro- 
spect, seems almost prophetic. Dur- 
ing the last days of the war, the 
building was hit by five bombs, and 
consequently its interior was almost 

completely destroyed by fire. 

When the war was over, plans 
were immediately set in motion to 
rebuild the opera house in its former 
style, but with a stage that would 
surpass anything known in the legit- 
imate theatre. Then a curious thing 
happened. Because funds were 
scarce, the actual reconstruction 
work was postponed numerous times, 
and each of the lulls was marked 
by moves to improve existing plans 
for the stage. Time and again plans 
were discarded because better ones 
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American money spent on more 
practical projects. The last $4,000,- 
000 was raised through a bond issue, 
oversubscribed by the public. 

Day-in, day-out support for the 
newly organized company has not as 
yet been established, and is certain 
to become a problem. Aside from the 
ridiculous prices charged on opening 
night (orchestra seats up to $200 
each), regular ticket prices have 
been doubled. The Theater an der 
Wien, which gave temporary shelter 
to the opera while it was homeless, 
seated less than a thousand and was 
rarely sold out. It is hard to see how 
the Staatsoper, with a capacity of 
1,649, plus 551 standees, will be able 
to sell out at twice the price. 

The State Opera, of course, thinks 
that the increased quality of its pro- 
ductions will accomplish the miracle. 
Karl Bohm, the company’s new ar- 
tistic director, has announced his 
intention of building an ensemble at 
all costs, even to the sacrifice of the 
star system which annually finds the 
Metropolitan in New York and La 
Scala in Milan bidding against each 
other for the greatest singers in the 
world. At the moment, Vienna pays 
even less than some German opera 
houses, so Bohm faces a difficult 
task, once the glitter and glamour 
of the first season is over. Artis- 
tically it is any conductor’s dream to 


kept coming along. Finally the day 
arrived when the reconstruction 


committee settled on the present 
stage dimensions and facilities. 
The original stage of 2,200 square 
feet, with a proscenium opening of 
46 feet in width and 38 feet in 
height, was completely rebuilt. Part 
of the floor of this stage consists of 
six consecutive sections or bridges 
(whose dimensions are given above) 
that can be raised hydraulically 
and noiselessly—to a height of 8 
feet and lowered to a maximum 
depth of 36 feet. I used these bridges 
for a gradually rising street set in 
the second act of Die Meistersinger. 
If I wanted to achieve this effect at 
the Metropolitan, I would have to 
use specially built platforms, which, 
in these large dimensions, would 
present almost unsurmountable prob- 
lems of moving and storing. 
Through the elimination from the 
backstage area of everything which 
was not absolutely essential, room 
for two additional stages was gained. 
All theatre workshops (including 
those of the costumers and wigmak- 
ers), the costume storage depart- 
ment, the administrative offices, em- 
ployee lodgings and quarters for vis- 
iting artists were removed from the 


see himself and his hand-trained en- 
semble emerging triumphant over 
the vainglorious tenor and_ the 
temperamental prima donna. But 
whether music for music’s sake 
alone will fill the big Staatsoper 
night in and night out for ten 
months in each year remains to be 
proven. 

Béhm had been director of the 
Vienna State Opera once before, 
during the Nazi occupation, from 
1943 until the house closed June 30, 
1944, because of the war. Little 
known outside of central Europe, he 
will make his American debut in 
February, conducting the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra, in February, 
1956. 

The Staatsoper presented seven 
operas during its first gala month: 
Fidelio, Don Giovanni, Richard 
Strauss’s Die Frau ohne Schatten 
and Der Rosenkavalier, Verdi's Aida, 
Wagner’s Die Meistersinger and Al- 
ban Berg’s Wozzek. Of the seven, 
Bohm elected to conduct four. Be- 
sides Reiner, Hans Knappertsbusch 
conducted (Der Rosenkavalier). An 
evening of ballet, consisting of Giselle 
and the premiére of Boris Blacher’s 
The Moor of Venice, rounded out 
the program with which the Vienna 
State Opera made its bid to recap- 
ture the operatic supremacy of the 
world. 


backstage area and installed in a 
special building in the immediate 
vicinity, which is connected with the 
opera house through a subterranean 
tunnel. Also, the storage space for 
settings in the opera house was re- 
duced to a capacity of twenty to 
twenty-five sets. 


Space was thereby created within 
the walls of the old building for a 
second stage of 1,300 square feet be- 
hind the main stage—and backstage 
area. Both stages have practically 
the same width and can be used to- 
gether with a total depth of 164 
feet, which far exceeds that of the 
actual auditorium. In order to visu- 
alize this expanse it might be well to 
compare it with some other stages. 
The Metropolitan Opera has a maxi- 
mum depth of 72 feet, while the 
famous stage of the 6,200-seat Radio 
City Music Hall is 66 feet deep. The 
stage of the Majestic Theatre, one 
of the most desirable houses on 
Broadway for big musicals, is merely 
40 feet deep. Of course, the full 
stage of the Vienna State Opera will 
be used only sparingly, since no 
singer is expected to project his 
voice from that far back. It is, how- 
ever, an ideal setup for mass scenes 
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in which a huge chorus, large num- 
bers of extras and a full corps de 
ballet fill the stage, as in the tri- 
umphal scene of Aida. Since both 
stages can be separated by an iron 
curtain, the back stage’s main func- 
tion will be for readying the next 
setting, which can be rolled on wagon 
platforms onto the main stage. The 
entire setting-up process can take 
place while the performance is in 
progress. This technical potential is 
of incalculable value in such operas 
as Carmen and the entire Ring cycle, 
in which heavy and realistic scenery 
is used. 

To the right of the main stage is 
a 1,200-square-foot side stage, com- 
pletely out of view of the audience, 
where scenery can be stored during 
a performance, and where additional 
sets can be assembled. In Die Meis- 
tersinger I made use of this side 
stage in the third act. The act is 
divided into two scenes—depicting 
the intimate cobbler’s room and the 
expansive festival meadow. Since 
there is no wait possible between 
these two scenes (because the music 
is continuous), the set of the cob- 
bler’s room in due course was rolled 
on wagon platforms onto the side 
stage to reveal the complete set of 
the festival meadow, which had been 
erected behind the first one during 
the intermission. At the Metropoli- 
tan, and probably also at La Scala 
(where there is no side space to 
mention) we must be content to sug- 
gest the cobbler’s room with a 
painted backdrop which we can haul 
into the flies at the given cue. An- 
other function of this side stage is 
the storing of all sets for a second 
or stand-by opera, to be presented in 
case illness of the artistic personnel 
demands a substitution for the 
scheduled work. 

In addition to the wondrous stage 
facilities (which, incidentally, make 
it possible for intermissions to be 
twice or three times as short as is 
customary with such heavy produc- 
tions as Wagner’s Ring cycle, Puc- 
cini’s Turandot or Giordano’s Andrea 
Chénier), there is a turntable that 
is 53 feet in diameter (in comparison 
with the Radio City Music Hall’s 43- 
foot turntable), which can be folded 
after use and hoisted by means of a 
huge crane into an opening between 
the back stage and the roof girders. 
The true value of this turntable lies 
in its extraordinary size, since it is 
large enough to hold four separate 
and ccemplete sets. 

There are two cycloramas, one for 
day and one for night, which are 
rolled on tall columns on each side 
of the proscenium arch and which 
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can be tightly spanned by means of 
half-moon-shaped tracks. They are 
as effective as a solid cyclorama and 
much more practical. The lighting 
equipment is the most modern in the 
world, and includes numerous spot- 
lights placed in the auditorium. The 
most powerful lamps (Kliegs) were 
imported from New York. 

The house also holds a special re- 
hearsal room for symphony orches- 
tras, large choruses and for a com- 
plete ensemble, as well as a 45-by- 
86-foot rehearsal stage, in addition 
to ten separate rehearsal rooms for 
soloists, and two mirrored rehearsal 
halls for the ballet. The house is 
also wired with a loud-speaker sys- 
tem and cable connections for vari- 





ous positions of television cameras, 
and is equipped with a radio and TV 
control room — which, incidentally, 
became my headquarters during the 
actual opening-night Fidelio per- 
formance, since I had charge of the 
entire TV broadcast that was trans- 
mitted all over Europe. 

The stage of the new Vienna 
Opera house is, indeed, a director's 
dream, if he does not let it become 
his nemesis. And let us not make a 
mistake. An artistic production at 
the Vienna theatre is not the full 
criterion of a director’s ability, since 
it is actually more to his credit if he 
achieves similar effects with imagi- 
nation and ingenuity on stages which 
are technically not as far advanced. 





The San Francisco Opera 
(continued from page 80D) 


ironed out before the curtain rang 
up on that traditional season opener, 
Aida, eloquently attested to the 
sharp and consistent rise in produc- 
tion costs general in the theatre 
since the war. Rather than compro- 
mise the quality of its performances 
or raise ticket prices, the Coast 


Designing a "Magic Flute" 
(continued from page 90) 

pale green moonlight, peacefully illu- 
minating the sleeping princess. Sud- 
denly clouds storm across the sky, a 
wind blows some gray curtains across 
the stage, and as the moon darkens, 
the Queen of the Night appears. Then 
in a third phase the storm abates. A 
soft red tints the sky, and the first 
rays of the sun herald the entrance 
of Sarastro. In the color scheme of 
the entire opera, indeed, this progres- 
sion from dark to light—night to day, 
or moon to sun—is observed, as if to 
indicate that the story also symbol- 
izes the struggle between night and 
day. Our color scheme progresses 
from the deep blues of the night in 
the opening scene to the bright gold- 
white of the final one. 

The costumes were considered from 
two angles. In one sense they are a 
visual supplement to the scenery. 
When in the first scene the follow- 
ers of the Queen of the Night fill the 
stage, the effect is that of the dis- 
jointed sparkle of many pale-silver 
limbs in motion. When, as the final 
effect, two tremendous bronze doors 
open to reveal the golden beauty and 
glare of the sun, the entire chorus is 
dressed in different hues of gold, 
ranging from white gold in the cen- 
ter to a greenish gold on the sides. 
The members hold tremendous, trum- 


organization resorted to its first 
public fund appeal, which proved 
successful. (Some tickets to the 
3,250-seat auditorium actually were 
reduced for the 1955 season.) 

The full repertory follows: Aida, 
Carmen, Der Rosenkavalier, Louise, 
Macbeth, Don Andreu 
Chénier, Troilus and Cressida, Le 
Coq @Or, I Pagliacci, Lohengrin, 
Faust and Tosca. 


Giovanni, 


petlike shapes in their hands. Alto- 
gether the effect is that of the sun 
and its rays radiating from _ the 
center. 

And the costumes also serve, of 
course, to characterize the parts in 
their individual meaning. It is inter- 
esting to observe how a simple line 
can give a definite impression of no- 
bility, a skillfully draped material 
the feeling of dash and courage. This 
is all carefully considered to make 
the prince a youthful, heroic wanderer 
on the path of life. His companion, 
Papageno, becomes his counterpart, 
his alter ego, very much in the way 
that Mozart himself embodied the 
lofty and noble on one hand, and the 
ribald and worldly on the other. 

Carefully the designer weighs tra- 
dition against new styles and ideas, 
constantly hoping to serve the deeper 
meaning of the work of the master. 
His most hopeful and wonderful 
dreams are worthless if he is not able 
to make lumber, nails and canvas 
turn into the magic shapes of his 
ideas. And even if he is successful in 
carrying out his intent, there is the 
question which must be answered by 
the audience: Did the designer help 
to convey the genius of this man who 
was born two hundred years ago, a 
man who still is able to rise above 
the horrifying noises of an atomic 
age? 
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The Other Side of the 
Operatic Record 
(continued from page 70) 


throughout its history there always 
has been a startling lack of good li- 
bretti. How poor some of them are 
can be quickly understood by reading 
even a famous libretto away from the 
music which accompanies it. It’s all 
well and good to say that these li- 
bretti were meant to be heard only 
with the music, but you might just 
as well say that the same is true of 
the music. Certainly one can under- 
stand why Richard Wagner wrote the 
following to his friend Mathilde von 
Wesendonk: “I am surely not con- 


History of a Libretto 
(continued from page 35) 

these conversational periods of the 
comedy, the words are not simul- 
taneously understood by the au- 
dience, a static impression cannot be 
avoided. In the foreword to his own 
opera Intermezzo, Richard Strauss 
has stated this problem so clearly, 
and his words apply so aptly to Cosi 
fan tutte, that we quote: 

“The listener must be able to fol- 
low the natural flow of the conver- 
sation uninterruptedly, and must 
clearly be able to see the develop- 
ment of the characters represented 
in this piece in their minutest de- 
tails. Otherwise, the effect of the 
performance will be that of unbear- 
able boredom; because, firstly, the 
action cannot be consummated in all 
its details, and secondly, the musical 
ear does not find a sufficient equiva- 
lent in the symphonic orgies of the 
orchestra.” 

For these reasons, therefore, a cir- 
cumstance necessary to a full appre- 
ciation of Cosi fan tutte’s libretto is 
performance in the language of the 
audience. This fact, again, implies 
the need of translations into the lan- 
guages of respective audiences out- 
side of Italy, and any such transla- 
tion must recreate the sense and 
spirit of the original if it is to be 
effective. When one bears in mind all 
the circumstances which must pre- 
vail in the theatre if Da Ponte’s 
book is to be seen in its true light, 
it is obvious that they cannot have 
prevailed at any widely viewed pro- 
duction for at least a hundred years 
after the premiére, since the book 
continued to be damned quite uni- 
versally until the beginning of the 
twentieth century. 

The facts surrounding the com- 
position of Cosi fan tutte are inter- 
esting in themselves and bear a defi- 
nite relationship to the work's 
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ceited about my poetic career, and 
must confess, that it was of necessity 
only, because no good libretti were 
forthcoming, and therefore I turned 
to making my own.” And as many of 
you will perhaps agree, even Wagner 
did not entirely solve the problem by 
turning to that modest genius, him- 
self, for help. 

Well, what does all this mean? I 
suppose that part of the attraction of 
opera is these manifold problems 
which, like eternal mysteries, are des- 
tined never to be resolved. In other 
words: What is the fascination of 
opera? Confusion. 


That’s what I said at the beginning. 


subsequent career. Since 1787 Mozart 
had held the post of court composer 
under Emperor Joseph II in Vienna. 
The success of a revival of The Mar- 
riage of Figaro in 1789 prompted the 
emperor to commission a new opera 
from Mozart. The composer was de- 
lighted at this opportunity to work 
on a composition which provided him 
with broader scope for his creative 
powers than the dances for the 
court, which had comprised the em- 
peror’s only recent orders; and being 
in financial straits, as usual, he also 
welcomed the honorarium of 200 
ducats (about $400) he would re- 
ceive. 

This time Mozart was not per- 
mitted to choose his own libretto, 
but he was pleased at his good for- 
tune in having his friend Da Ponte 
assigned to him as librettist of the 
new opera. The books of their two 
previous collaborations had _ been 
adaptations by Da Ponte: The Mar- 
riage of Figaro stemmed from Beau- 
marchais’s highly successful play of 
the same name, and Don Giovanni 
from a work by Tirso de Molina. 
The book of Cosi fan tutte, however, 
was an original one with Da Ponte- 
although it is said that Joseph II 
knew of a similar episode which ac- 
tually had occurred in Vienna, and 
had ordered Da Ponte to base his 
libretto upon it. Whether or not 
there is any truth in this rumor is 
of no importance because, in any 
case, there is probably no librettist 
in history so eminently suited, by 
character, experience and observa- 
tion, to do justice to this particular 
theme. In fact, the character of Don 
Alfonso, who is the power behind the 
action in Cosi fan tutte, would seem 
to be the theatrical embodiment of 
Da Ponte himself. In his cynical atti- 
tude toward love, and his good-hu- 
mored, resigned tolerance of the 
whimsies and frailties of women; in 
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his refusal to consider these as any- 
thing but minor vices unworthy of 
serious punishment, and in his prac- 
tical opportunism, Don Alfonso ex- 
presses a philosophy entirely in 
harmony with the one we see re- 
flected in the pages of the librettist’s 
own fascinating life story in his re- 
markable memoirs. 

It was some years after its pre- 
miére, when Cosi fan tutte began to 
be produced throughout Central Eu- 
rope, that the book started to arouse 
the wrath and scorn of the critics. 
Adjectives applied to it ranged from 
“inappropriate” through “immoral” 
down to “intolerable” and “idiotic.” 
Some critics, especially in Germany, 
found the libretto revolting because 
it flouted the ideal of unwaveringly 
virtuous, faithful womanhood so 
dear to the heart of the romantic 
movement then in full swing. Bee- 
thoven himself made the comment 
that he never could compose an 
opera on such an immoral subject. 
Still others, including Wagner, who 
admired Mozart greatly, felt that it 
was the inferiority of the libretto 
which had prevented Mozart from 
composing a third opera on the level 
of Figaro and Don Giovanni. It is 


Letters (continued from page 3) 

Festival people were unwise in choosing 
movies as the item to boost. But, here 
again, does your writer have any figures 


on the number of people who actually 


did come to New York to see some of 
the movie premiéres put on last summer? 
I should think this would be worth find- 
ing out. Furthermore, if movie fans could 
be brought to New York in greater num- 
bers, doesn’t it follow that the legitimate 
theatre would get some of their tourist 
dollars? I cannot believe that movie- 
goers are as insular with regard to the 
theatre, as your writer seems to be with 
regard to the movies. 

WILLIAM ANDERSON 

Detroit, Michigan 
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interesting to recall here that both 
Beethoven's Fidelio (1805), in the fi- 
delity of Leonore through separation 
and vicissitude, and Wagner's Tristan 
and Isolde (1865), in Isolde’s love- 
death, are monuments to heroines 
who display just that constancy and 
intensity in love which Da Ponte’s 
Don Alfonso proves is “a myth and 
fabrication.” 

Since Cosi fan tutte’s libretto was 
held in such general disesteem, it 
became very fashionable for anyone 
who so desired, regardless of his 
qualifications or lack of them, to re- 
arrange, revise or adapt the book to 
taste, for use with Mozart’s music. 
In many cases totally new books of 
the lowest quality were substituted 
for Da Ponte’s and performed to 
Mozart's score. The extent to which 
this tampering went, entirely con- 
doned and unprotested, may be seen 
when a writer of the eminence of 
Gustav Kobbe, in his Complete 
Opera Book, describes—without fur- 
ther comment—the many attempts 
to “relieve’’ Mozart’s sparkling score 
of “the handicap imposed by the 
banality of the original libretto.” 

However, by the early 1900's, the 
vogue for these revised productions 
had abated. Cosi fan tutte once more 
was generally performed in its origi- 
nal form, and voices began to be 
lifted in defense of its libretto. It is 
possible that audiences of the twen- 
tieth century, which had been ex- 
posed to the theatre of Oscar Wilde, 
George Bernard Shaw and drama- 
tists of similar style, were at last 
prepared to discover the true value 
of the comedy. By the 1920’s the 
opera was a very respected, lovingly 
performed work throughout Ger- 
many, Austria and France, and by 
the 1930's, a sparkling adornment of 
the Salzburg Festival, About the 
same time it made major strides 
toward truly popular success in the 
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fine performances given in English 
at Sadler’s Wells. Shortly afterward 
Edward Dent, the renowned English 
musicologist, wrote in his Mozart’s 
Operas: “Cosi fan tutte is the best of 
all Da Ponte’s librettos and the most 
exquisite work of art among Mo- 
zart’s operas. It is as perfect a 
libretto as any composer could de- 
sire, though no composer but Mozart 
could ever do it justice.” 

Of the many presentations of the 
opera in various countries in recent 
years, the Metropolitan’s production, 
which had its premiére in the 1951-52 
season, most closely, we believe, ap- 
proaches the ideal. Mozart’s score 
was accorded a sparkling perform- 
ance by the musical forces led by 
conductor Fritz Stiedry; and the 
atmosphere of the comedy was strik- 
ingly established by Rolf Gérard’s 
exquisite décor, which allowed the 
opera to progress flowingly through 
its two acts without ever being ham- 
pered by long pauses for scene 
changes. The cast comprised the 
virtuoso acting singers who were at 
the same time singing actors, and 
they sang in the language of the 
audience. We reserve until last the 
mention of the electrifying element of 
living theatre that coursed through 
this production from the direction of 
the theatre’s Alfred Lunt. His sensi- 
tive comprehension of every nuance 
of meaning in the book, his discern- 
ing perception of the almost invisible 
line at which Da Ponte’s satire must 
temporarily pause to allow Mozart a 
moment of exquisitely tender seri- 
ousness, made his contribution a 
tour de force. 

In making the English version 
here appended, we can say only that 
we have tried to recreate the sense 
and spirit of Da Ponte’s libretto, 
while at the same time realizing the 
honor and obligation any association 
with Mozart imposes. 
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The Met's Mr. Bing: 

a Balance Sheet 
(continued from page 26) 
pleasant. In view of Miss Traubel’s 
subsequent career in night clubs, on 
television, in motion pictures and 
now, with Pipe Dream, on Broadway, 
the soprano has every reason to be 
grateful. In compensation for these 
two losses, and one or two others of 
a more sentimental nature, Bing 
brought back Kirsten Flagstad from 
Norway and Zinka Milanov from 
Yugoslavia. It would have been an 
irreparable loss if the Metropolitan 
had missed the last seasons of Mme. 
Flagstad’s career because of a never- 
resolved political argument. This Bing 
refused to allow. To Mme. Milanov 
he gave confidence, and she rewarded 
him with a succession of unmatched 
performances in the Italian dramatic 
wing. These two ladies were but a 
beginning. Under Bing the Spanish 
soprano Victoria de los Angeles joined 
the Met’s roster of stars, as did the 
Americans Roberta Peters and Lucine 
Amara, and the Europeans Renata 
Tebaldi, Hilde Gueden and Lisa Della 
Casa, Notable masculine additions in- 
cluded Italian tenors Mario Del Mo- 
naco and Cesare Valletti, Italian 
basses Cesare Siepi and Fernando 
Corena, and the American bass-bari- 

tone George London. 


Conductors under Bing have occa- 
sioned more than idle discussion. Bing 
himself admits that here, more than 
in any other department (barring, 
naturally, the composition of new 
works), opera faces its biggest prob- 
lem. “We lack a new generation of 
great operatic conductors,” he ob- 
served. “The greatest are all dead or 
too old.” Thus far, the Met’s baton 
has wavered between the best pos- 
sible and the merely adequate. George 
Szell came and went, but Dimitri 
Mitropoulos has come and, thus far, 
conquered with the happiest of re- 
sults. Also on hand this season are 
Pierre Monteux, Bruno Walter, Ru- 
dolf Kempe, Fausto Cleva, Max Ru- 
dolf and Fritz Stiedry. The new 
American generation is being ap- 
proached through the presence of 
Thomas Schippers, a protégé of Gian- 
Carlo Menotti. Still conspicuously 
abent, however, is the name of Leon- 
ard Bernstein. If there is criticism of 
the lack of a master hand in the 
Italian wing, then the stricture must 
also be applied to La Scala, San Car- 
lo and Rome. Since the retirement of 
Arturo Toscanini and the virtual re- 
tirement of Victor de Sabata, there 
is no heir, let alone contender, to the 
throne. Carlo Maria Giulini is the 
youngest regular conductor at La 
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Seala, but his reputation has been 
forged through the contemporary 
repertoire rather than the traditional. 

Bing’s choice of repertoire has pro- 
duced even more debate. When he 
came to the Metropolitan, there were 
those who hinted darkly that he was 
plotting to turn the Met into another 
Bayreuth. Personally he dislikes most 
of Wagner and adores Verdi. Profes- 
sionally, however, he is in favor of 
operas which have a box-office poten- 
tial. “Economic considerations,” he 
freely admits, “prevent our present- 
ing some works we would like to do 

and ought to do.” Yet, even though 
Wagner has not been drawing well at 
the box office, and despite the exces- 
sive costs of mounting Wagner and 
having double principals on hand for 
the casting, Bing is seriously consid- 
ering a brand-new Ring cycle next 
season. “It paralyzes the organization 
until you get it out,” he said, “but 
the Met cannot drop Wagner.” 

This insistence on a return at the 
box office has paid off, even if one 
allows for a few ventures into the ar- 
tistically unprofitable. The Metro- 
politan opened this season with more 
than $1,500,000 on hand through sub- 
scriptions, a record in this country or 
abroad. It was just as well, for Bing’s 
insistence on quality —visual, dra- 
matic and audible—did not come at 
bargain rates. 

Bing has had the helm of the Met- 
ropolitan in a time of great change. 
History must record that he engaged 
the first Negro principal in 1951, the 
dancer Janet Collins. Then in 1954 
came the signing of Marian Ander- 
son. The contract came ten years too 
late to encompass her full vocal glory, 
but Bing could hardly have been 
blamed for that, only complimented 
for making the essential choice at 
the necessary moment. 

Bing also had the Met at the time 
when television developed into an is- 
sue. The first closed-circuit theatre 
telecast from the house was Carmen 
in 1952. Last year’s opening, con- 
ceived for theatre TV, was a con- 
glomerate mixture of Pagliacci, La 
Bohéme, The Barber of Seville and 
Aida. It might have been a good 
show on an off night, but on opening 
night it was depressing. 

Another announced change, target 
date as yet not set, is the decision of 
the Metropolitan’s board of directors 
to raze the old house and build a new 
one, which will be located farther up- 
town in the West Sixties off Central 
Park. The question to move or not 
to move, to build or not to build, had 
come up long before Bing’s arrival at 
the Met. He has, however, been in 
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favor of the change. “The old house 
has beauty, tradition and atmos- 
phere,” he commented, “but time does 
move on, and today it is both uneco- 
nomic and undemocratic.” 

A further innovation, as yet purely 
in the talking stage, may be a Metro- 
politan Opera tour overseas. When 
Bing first came to take over, the 
feeling existed that American artists 
would be lost in a flood of European 
importations. It now appears that he 
is more anxious to show off his 
American talent all over Europe. As 
Bing points out, many Met casts top 
anything assembled in comparable 
opera productions in Europe. 

Bing has been an easy man to 
criticize. He has rarely avoided con- 
troversy, and he can be far from 
tactful. Although Vienna-born, he is 
now a British subject, and his per- 
sonal reserve is closer kin to Great 
Britain than to Austria. He has 
humor—but its effect is like a keenly 
whetted stiletto. Yet, if the assets 
and liabilities of his regime are added 
up dispassionately, Bing comes out 
way ahead. The Metropolitan’s board 
of directors must agree, for Rudolf 
Bing entered his sixth year as general 
manager of the Metropolitan with a 
thrice - renewed contract which will 
carry him through the season of 
1958-59. 
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Opera at the Bench 
(continued from page 62) 
A few conduct classes for juveniles 
as well as adults, and even have 
been known to put on abridged ver- 
sions of Wagner’s Ring dramas with 
teen-age casts. 

This age group is also featured in 
such operatic projects as the Na- 
tional Music Camp at Interlochen, 
Michigan, which until last summer 
performed a spate of contemporary 
chamber opera, presenting four o1 
five performances of more than a 
dozen works each year. 

Somewhere between recreation and 
professional training lies the operatic 
function of the settlement houses. 
Karamu in Cleveland has had the 
honor of introducing the stage works 
of Karl Orff to the United States, of 
offering forty-eight performances of 
George Antheil’s Volpone, and more 
than a score of Gottfried von Einem’s 
The Trial. Greenwich House in New 
York varies between familiar and 
rare works by composers of the past. 

Another growing category of work- 
shops, blossoms in the summer 
months, sometimes focused on prac- 
tical operatic training, like the Berk- 
shire Opera project, the Oglebay 
(Georgia) Institute or the Pennsy]l- 
vania College for Women summer 
school; sometimes aiming especially 
to provide community entertainment, 
like the Plymouth Rock Center of 
Music and Drama in Duxbury, Mas- 
sachusetts. 

And finally there is the highly 
specialized type of workshop at- 
tached to a large professional com- 
pany. Unique today in their function, 
although suggesting the school for 
young singers attached to the Met- 
ropelitan Opera in the early days of 
Gatti-Casazza, the Kathryn Long 
Courses endeavor to supply technical 
knowledge and experience to young 
members of the company and those 
whom the management is grooming 
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for future usefulness. At the hands 
of the Metropolitan’s own staff and 
others, a score of young singers profit 
by advanced instruction in repertory, 
diction, acting, stage deportment and 
a dozen other subjects. As an initial 
experiment, three one-act operas 
were actually presented by the group 
in 1949. In recent years it has con- 
centrated on preparatory work with- 
out public performance. 

So much for a rough sketch of the 
varied types of workshops existing 
today. All of them must be com- 
mended for the familiarity they 
breed in operatic procedures, both 
among the participants and the pub- 
lic. Unhampered by union regula- 
tions, able to count on limitless re- 
hearsals, in many cases provided with 
a ready-made audience of the friends, 
relations and colleagues of the mu- 
sicians involved, they need not de- 
pend on subsidy or even box office. 
With educational funds behind them 
and well-wishers out front, they may 
well prosper. 


Another important contribution of 
the opera workshops, for which the 
low royalty fees exacted from edu- 
cational institutions must be cred- 
ited, is the great number of con- 
temporary works which they bring 
before the public. A European would 
find it hard to believe that the 
United States premiére of Strauss’s 
Capriccio fell to the Juilliard School, 
or that Norman Dello Joio’s Tri- 
umph of Joan was introduced at 
Sarah Lawrence College, or that 
Benjamin Britten’s Peter Grimes 
was first played in the United States 
at the Berkshire Festival, where all 
the facilities of the summer school 
were directed toward the premiére. 
True, most of the new operas offered 
by the workshops are of chamber 
proportions. Few of them may be 
characterized as “grand operas.” But 
is that not precisely because the 
large professional companies, _in- 
hibited as they are by economic pres- 
sure and the need for full houses, 
cannot take a chance on unfamiliar 
works? Thus most composers of to- 
day do not write large-scale opera, 
but prefer to concentrate on works 
of small dimensions which they feel 
will have a better chance of per- 
formance. 


It is natural that the workshops 
training professionals should be in- 
clined to dwell on the standard 
repertory, which their pupils will be 
most likely to need should they 
graduate into the larger companies. 
If they are located in cities lacking 


in foreign language groups, such 
workshops are naturally tempted to 
present these works in English in 
order to win new friends for opera. 
But here again they are torn be- 
tween one translation and another. 
Such agencies as the Central Opera 
Service of the National Council of 
the Metropolitan Opera Association, 
the National Committee for Opera 
in America and the National Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs have tried to 
standardize operatic translations by 
listing those most frequently in use. 
The Metropolitan itself has em- 
barked on a long-range project of 
retranslating its standard repertory, 
whether presented in the original 
language or not. But the question 
is not easily solved. Every ambitious 
and imaginative director is anxious 
to improve the existing texts. 

This brings us to another explana- 
tion of the ferment behind the cur- 
rent development in opera work- 
shops. Where an opera workshop 
flourishes, there you are apt to find 
at its helm either a talented refugee, 
trained in the thorough European 
school, or some retired opera singer, 
passing on the traditions he has ac- 
quired from Europe in his youth. It 
is not the fashion to dwell on the 
debt which the workshops owe to 
foreign-born visitors. But in all hon- 
esty one must admit that the tradi- 
tion of opera in the United States is 
not indigenous. Opera has not yet 
achieved the popularity of baseball 
or the movies. We should therefore 
count ourselves lucky to have wel- 
comed to this country so many men 
from overseas whose early years 
were spent in the opera house rather 
than on the diamond or in the mo- 
tion-picture palace. Their enthusiasm 
is contagious; their know-how is in- 
dispensable. 


And yet in spite of their warm 
welcome and the open opportunity 
for their labors, these musicians and 
directors must feel a curious sense 
of skepticism as they train the young 
talent of America. For what? Hun- 
dreds of workshops turn out thou- 
sands of prospective opera singers 
each year. To what end? 

In Europe today there are no 
workshops as we know them, other 
than the elaborate system of profes- 
sional conservatories and studios. In- 
stead we hear of professional com- 
panies at all levels of significance, 
ready to absorb whatever youthful 
talent is available and to provide a 
livelihood twelve months a year. We 
read of new works by living com- 
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posers, presented with small public 
success, perhaps, but at least intro- 
duced to a new public by virtue of 
municipal, state or federal subsidy. 
In most countries we learn of stand- 
ard translations which make it easier 
for the fledgling singer to build up 
his repertory. 

At home we encounter instead a 
vast number of clerks, salesmen, 
teachers, merchants, doctors, law- 
yers, nurses and mechanics, who 
started out to be opera singers and 
couldn’t make a living at the career 
of their choice. 

Opera flourishes at the workbench 
today, but there is another bench at 
which it stands, waiting for judg- 
ment. Will the American public ac- 
cept and support it as their own? Or 
will they continue to regard it as an 
imported luxury—for someone else 
to enjoy? The opera workshops offer 
only half the answer. 


TV in the Opera Picture 
(continued from page 33) 
contemporary theatrical style of the 
day. Let us remember that the ad- 
herents of the then-more fashionable 
grand opera had looked down their 
noses at this Opéra-Comique style 
and the new works which were writ- 
ten for the new house in Paris. The 
classical example of the warfare be- 
tween the two schools was the first 
production of Carmen, which many 
influential critics of Paris described 

contemptuously as an “operetta.” 

Another operatic revolution took 
place in Russia. Stanislavsky, hav- 
ing firmly established his world- 
famous dramatic theatre, took a 
group of young singers and founded 
an opera workshop based on a fusion 
of the principles of French Opéra- 
Comique and his independent Stan- 
islavsky Opera Theatre. The latter 
was in pronounced contrast to Mos- 
cow’s Bolshoi Theatre, which was 
similar in style and size to New 
York’s Metropolitan. By that time 
it had been accepted that grand 
opera and the Opéra-Comique style 
did not necessarily have to be in- 
volved in a tug of war, but could 
very well supplement each other. 

The tremendous development of 
the central European opera house 
after the first World War was 
based primarily on the radical re- 
vision of the visual side in opera 
production. First-class stage direc- 
tors were put in charge and helped 
to modernize opera production on a 
much broader basis than France and 
Russia had been able to do. 

The N.B.C. “Opera Theatre,” while 
taking some credit for encouraging 
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A wider vista in scene projection— 


Projectorama 


The Metropolitan Opera House in New York 


is now using Century's Projectorama 


for projecting scenes, static patterns 


and moving effects (clouds, storms, etc.). 


Used with still slides, moving discs or film, 


this instrument is engineered to provide 


maximum quality and flexibility in a machine 


suitable for either rear or front projection effects. 


Designed for super wide angle or medium 


focal length lenses. Uses a 5000 watt 


mogul bipost lamp. Write for information. 


Century Lighting, Inc. 
521 West 43rd Street 
New York 36, N. ¥ 


the American audience to accept a 
new type of opera production, does 
not take credit for inventing it. We 
picked up the historical thread of 
opera development and created a 
form which adapted these elements 
to the requirements of television. 
Moreover, we brought this opera to 
a mass audience. The positive re- 
sponse of this audience has encour- 
aged N.B.C. to continue through all 
these years and, even more, to pay 
the rather considerable bill out of its 
own pocket. 

I have no doubt that an audience 
which has accepted our style of TV 


1820-40 Berkeley Street 
Santa Monica, Calif. 


opera is ready to see and support 
opera in the flesh, on records and 
on film. Personally I feel that after 
the tremendous development of sym- 
phonic organizations all over the 
United States, opera development of 
similar size will follow. The eco- 
nomic question of supporting a num- 
ber of opera organizations will have 
to be solved, but the much smaller 
scale of our opera conception makes 
a solution for theatre opera feasible, 
in the face of the prohibitive cests 
of Met-styled productions. 

I am often asked about the special 
problems we face in opera on tele- 
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vision. As a conductor who grew up 
in the European opera houses, I 
found my first new problem was to 
locate singers who were musical 
enough to perform without seeing 
the conductor. It soon appeared that 
the problem was not only to engage 
artists of high musical intelligence 
but to find a style of rehearsing 
which permitted them to sing and 
act independently—to all appear- 
ances—while actually carrying out 
the exact intentions of the conduc- 
tor. Fortunately, America has de- 
veloped a fairly large number. of 
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young singers with good musical 
training, who have the intelligence 
and resourcefulness to work under 
our difficult conditions. In some cases 
the voices we use may not be large 
enough to perform the same roles 
in a big opera house; but for us this 
is a purely academic matter, since 
we choose singers to fulfill the re- 
quirements of our own production 
and our own medium. 

Microphones handle smaller voices 
better than larger ones for the sim- 
ple reason that they are constructed 
to be placed in front of a perform- 
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er’s mouth. It is true that in today’s 
radio and recording sessions, all 
kinds of voices can be recorded suc- 
cessfully. The reason is that in radio 
and recording, the singer’s position 
is carefully arranged in front of a 
stationary microphone. This arrange- 
ment, however, is impossible in tele- 
vision because the singer and pursu- 
ing microphone boom are constantly 
on the move. 

This brings up the question of pre- 
recording the sound as it is done in 
the movies. While prerecording may 
improve the sound and eliminate a 
number of minor or major acoustical 
accidents, it also, in my opinion, 
diminishes the spontaneity of the 
performance. The impact of simul- 
taneous acting and singing is so 
much more effective than the most 
carefully synchronized performance 
that I prefer to accept occasional 
tonal deficiencies in order to gain 
the vitality of a live performance. 

“Opera in English’ was a battle 
cry as recently as ten years ago. 
Adherents of opera in the original 
language have opposed translated 
opera for a variety of reasons. Usu- 
ally the opposition begins with the 
argument that the English language 
is not singable, and finishes with the 
undeniable observation that trans- 
lations seldom add to the flavor of 
the original, and more often than 
not take away something. We may 
take small consolation from the fact 
that these arguments are almost as 
old as the history of opera: Every 
country has had to solve its transla- 
tion problem in its own fashion. In 
the Vienna of Mozart's time, any- 
thing but opera in Italian was 
viewed with contempt. The only 
operatic works Mozart could write 
in the language of his country were 
Singspiels, operetta-like in form, 
with dialogue. His operas in German 

The Abduction from the Seraglio 
and The Magic Flute—were dialogue 
operas, or, as the French later called 
the category, opéra-comique. 

There are at least as many argu- 
ments to be made for the unsingabil- 
ity of German, Russian and Swedish 
as there are for English. Still, oper- 
atic development all over the world 
has proved that only countries in 
which opera was given in the native 
language became “opera countries,” 
while the Anglo-Saxon part of the 
world, Britain and America, which 
until recently stuck to opera in its 
original language, were considered 
“not opera-minded.” 

The more I am acquainted with 
this problem, the more I am con- 
vinced that one of the main reasons, 
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TV in the Opera Picture 
(continued from page 96) 

if not the main reason, for our back- 
wardness in opera development has 
been the reluctance to translate 
opera and to translate it well. The 
truth is that a lot of opera has been 
translated, but most of it has been 
done so badly that the response to 
it has been rather discouraging. Our 
experience has been that the Amer- 
ican opera audience would rather 
accept opera in the original lan- 
guage than a badly translated one. 
We at N.B.C. have spent an extraor- 


dinary amount of time proving our 
English versions, and we still feel 
that we have a long way to go. We 
expect that our new version of The 
Magic Flute, commissioned from W. 
H. Auden and Chester Kallman, will 
mark an important step in the right 
direction. The premiére is set for 
January 15. 

Television has provided a mass 
test proving that America at large 
has accepted opera in English. It is 
difficult to imagine how many years 
might otherwise have been required 
to establish this. What I consider to 
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be the supreme test of the accept- 
ability of opera in English occurred 
when Arturo Toscanini discussed our 
production of Puccini’s Sister An- BECOME A STAR 
gelica (Suor Angelica) with our pro- 4 ° 

ducer, Samuel Chotzinoff. Maestro by working with 
Toscanini expressed surprise that an ]f 

opera for which he had little regard stars at the school 
on the stage came over so well on ’ 

television. He had enjoyed the per- Hollywood talent 
formance and mentioned a number 

of details in expressing his satisfac- 4 Pos scouts watch* 

tion. When Chotzinoff mentioned to / 

the maestro, who had always been 

critical of translated Italian opera, 

that he had enjoyed an Italian opera 

in English after all, Toscanini an- SHOWCASES 

swered, “I didn’t even notice it was train for the 
in English.” 


a“ 4 ” 
rofessional lo 
When we produce an opera on P ok 


television we have to start from 


oer * Mitchell Gertz, head h j z 
scratch, regardless of whether it is ~~ ane af Se Miche Bers 


Agency, one of scores of Hollywood ‘ Se per. , 44 aac f 

a standard or a new work. It has a wader vieweny: <n 

been our experience that selecting chats with Adriana Gutierrez, vireCw AG 

singers, making translations, con- SES See Sena. 

ceiving the nature of a production, PA S pAN D F N pAN 
constructing sets and costumes, and CHECK THESE EXTRA ADVANTAGES 

rehearsing the artists for a new Four stages for frequent pro- P| AY H O U S F 
work is often easier than the corre- ductions...Television and radio 

sponding job for the standard operas, studios... Rooftop studio for COLLEGE OF THEATRE ARTS 
especially the ones which demand dance and fencing... Production pp 

true bel canto technique. In certain design workshop. « 99 : uth t F no Av 

respects this gives us an advantage : Pasadena, Califor 

over the large opera houses, for 

which the mounting of a new work 

is very costly. 


We have found, too, that many 
works which have not been com- 
pletely successful on the stage, like 
Benjamin Britten’s Billy Budd and 
Puccini’s one-act operas Sister An- 
gelica and The Cloak (Il Tabarro), 
nave uoen many succenntes pads agai Twenty-four issues of The Metro- 
more intimate medium. In addition f. 4, /y ; 
the response to N.B.C. “Opera Thea- ; ye lia WV // politan Opera Guild’s illustrated 


tre’s” first performances of new magazine, published weekly during 
operas has been encouraging to all 


> lyre gg ne ag the Metropolitan Opera broadcast 
and the Night Visitors, the first \3|.@ . season, will deepen your enjoyment 
opera ever commissioned for tele- ly ama \ | of opera. 

vision; Giannini’s The Taming of the es 

Shrew, Martinu’s The Marriage and . . ; 

Bernstein’s Trouble in Tahiti have - - « interviews with the stars 

had considerably more than the press . . pictures of the broadcast operas in action 

response and prestige which the pre- . . . timings on intermission features 

.miére of a modern musical work 
usually can hope for. While it is , 3 
understandable that a charming little . . . behind-the-scene glimpses of opera house life 
masterpiece like Amahl should have . . . news stories from abroad 

made a hit on its first showing, the 
popular success of a difficult work 
like Billy Budd came as a surprise. 
We expect that this season’s newly Tue METROPOLITAN OPERA GUILD, INc. 654 Madison Ave., New York 21. 
commissioned operas, Griffelkin by Please enter my subscription to Opera News (24 issues). I enclose 
Lukas Foss and La Grande Breteche $4.00 (U.S. funds). 

by Stanley Hollingsworth, as well as 
the new Menotti work scheduled for 
next season, will reconfirm our con- 
fidence in the future of American 
opera. 
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readability, interest, simplicity. 
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Only Book Club of Its Kind 


The Classics Club is different from all other 
book clubs. 1. It distributes to its members the 
world’s classics at a low price. 2. Its members 
are not obligated to take any specific number of 
books. 3. Its volumes (which are being used 
today in many leading colleges and universities) 
are luxurious DeLuxe Editions—bound in the 
fine buckram ordinarily used for $5 and $10 
bindings. They have tinted page tops; are richly 
stamped in genuine gold, which will retain its 
original lustre—books you and your children will 
read and cherish for years. 


A Trial Membership Invitation to You “ 


You are invited to accept a Trial Membership. 
With your first book will be sent an advance 
notice about future selections. You may reject 
any book you do not wish, You need not take 
any specific number of books—only the ones you 
want. No money in advance, no membership fees. 
You may cancel membership at any time. 
Mail this Invitation Form now. +> print- 
ing, binding costs are risin This low price— 
and your FREE copies of The Complete Works 
of SHAKESPEARE and BACON’S ESSAYS 
—cannot be assured unless you respond promptly. 


THE CLASSICS CLUB, Roslyn, L. L, N. Y. 
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Walter J. Black, President 
THE CLASSICS CLUB 
Restyn, L.I., New York 


Please enroll me as a Trial Member and 
send me, FREE the beautiful two-volume 
De Luxe Classize Club Editions of The Com- 
plete Works of SHAKESPEARE and 
BACON’S ESSAYS, together with the current 
selection 

I am not obligated to take any specific num- 
ber of books and I am to receive an advance 
description of future selections. Also, I may 
reject any volume before or after I receive it, 
and I may cancel my membership whenever I 
wish. 

For each volume I decide to keep I will send 
you $2.89, plus a few cents mailing charges. 


(Booke shipped in U.S.A. only.) 
Mr. 
Miss 


Address 


Zone No 


. (if any)... State. 


City 


THEATRE ARTS, JANUARY, 1956 





i, those 
who can afford 
the finest... 


S. REPRESENTATIVES — MUNSON G. SHAW CO., INC., NEW YORK, N.Y. 





G re A . . 
Ms. Julto de Liege, charming collector of modern art, and one of the ten best dressed 


women in New York, entertains the Debutante Committee for the coming Colonial Ball at 


Madison Square Garden to raise funds for the restoration of George Washington’s Distillery. 


Joan Sintth will represent Massachusetts 
Georgta Washington will represent Virginia, 
Jeannelle tafille, Louisiana, and eUpdrea 


Jackson, South Carolina, in the tableau depicting 


their ancestors 


Herself a relative of the Colonial hero who gave 
his name to Fort Lee, “hs. de Diego is a play- 
wright and author of distinction, whose works have 
been translated into many languages and dialects, 
including the Southern, and she has traveled widely 


As. de Deego says, ‘I always carry my own 
linens with me, and on my last world tour I took 
only Springmaids. They are everywhere considered 


the best example of American superiority 
“In Calicut a Nabob forced his way into my bed 


room and | was terribly frightened until I found 


he only wanted to unravel a sheet to see how the 
smooth yarns were spun. In Yokohama a pillow- 
case was stolen off my bed by a Japanese spy so 


they could try to copy the lustre of the finish. 


The Bey of Algiers is now 
wearing a fitted sheet as a din- 
ner coat, and the Salana of ARNG 
Sarawak has made quite a riot- SHEETS o 
ous romper out of a purple per- \ ‘ 


cale f illowc ase. 


In Monte Carlo they used one 
of my green sheets to cover a 
casino table, which inspired the 
Duchess von Bourton who is 
an ex-chambermaid, to double her 
bets and break the bank.” 





